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INTRODUCTION 

T he responsibilities of government have broadened enor- 
mously in this century. In Britain, as in other countries, many 
new functions have been taken up, necessitating a government^ 
apparatus of much greater size and complexity. These changes 
mean that administration is no longer a self-contained system: 
there has developed a con tinuing need for contact and consultation 
with people outside the civil service. This use of independent 
advisen constitutes a striking change in the general atmosphere of 
administration, but it is difficult to study many of its aspects, for 
it is often an ad hoc and sometimes a persons and confidential 
process. But there are some formal arrangements, in the shape of 
advisory committees, and these arc the subject of this enquiry. 
They are particularly significant for the modem system of govern- 
ment because they illustrate bodi die development of contacts 
with organised interest groups and the provision of specialist and 
technicju advice in many fields. 

This report is concerned with those advisory committees 
attached to departments of the central government in Britain 
wluch are of a standing or permanent rather than a temporary 
character. It does not deal with Royal Coininissions, committees 
of enqiiiry, or other temporary homes. Local and regional com- 
mittees are also excluded. 

The bodies within the scope of the report are variously called 
committees, coimdls, boards, panels and so on. They arc here 
described generically as “committees” since they all have a task 
(the provision of advice) committed to them by another body — 
Parliament or a Government department. 

In Chapter Two the general field of study is described. There 
were in 1 95 8 neatly five hundred committees within die definition 
just set out, and it has obviously been impossible to examine all of 
them within the time available. Tlic report is based therefore on 
studies of the more important committees. Much of the informa- 
tion about the various committees was obtained by interviews — 
with dvil servants, widi officials of national organisations and 
with individiuls who had experience of advisory committees. This 
was supplemented by published material where this was available. 
Pxewoiis discussions of she sahjectare found in Advisory Bodies by 
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PART I 


General 


CHAPTER 1 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

A ll governments need advice, but die means by which they 
. seek it and the persons and groups that they consult are 
various. At first the seeking of advice may be occasional, but 
skilful counsellors may make thcmsdvcs so necessary tliat occa- 
sional consultation becomes habitual. Often formal machinery is 
created to facilitate consultation. Once the habit of consultation 
has become established, it is difficult to break : the habit gradually 
becomes a convention. 

In Britain the Head of State is the Queen, and, formally, 
Ministers are her agents and advisers. But in practice now real 
decisions ate taken by Ministers, either in Cabinet or individually, 
and "advice” to the Crown has becomea constitutional procedure. 
Ministers, however, do not aa alone; they have civil servants to 
carry out their decisions and some of the more senior civil servants 
are me advisers and counsellors of Ministers as well as their agents. 
Thus there are two widely-recognised stages in the advisory 
process: formal advice to the Queen, and the constant counselling 
of Minisfen by dvil servants. This century has seen the growth of 
a third stage: advice to Ministers and civil servants by individuals 
and independent organisations outside the machinery of govern- 
ment. Standing advisory committees, the subject of this report, 
are a feature of this third stage. 

EARLY COMMITTEES 

The history of advisory bodies in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, or even die nineteenth (untunes has not yet been 
written, and this chapter docs not attempt to repair the omission. 
The historian’s task will not be made easier by me complexity of 
the story. Governments, like individuals, ask for advice for many 
reasons besides the want of wise counsel. On occasions they do it 
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m order to flatter, to find support, to seek out (^position, to learn 
facK and to shift responsibility, liis mixture ofmotives leads to a 
variety of arrangements, in the past as well as the present; and 
adn^strativc bodies are constantly found giving advice and 
adwsory bodies becoming more and more administrative. The 
basic ^iculty , however, is dut it is never easy to distinguish what 
would now be called Cabinet &om departmental committees or 
ather from advisory committees, because the distinctions between 
Ministers, dvil servants and odiers were not as clear in the past as 
they are now. 

In the fmt place, not all Privy Councillors had departmental 
respomibihues; thus until the Cabinet was clearly differentiated 
trom the Pnvy Coimdl, both the Privy Council itself and com- 
mttees composed of its members induded some who would now 
be regarded as Ministen and some who would now be regarded as 
oumden. In Ae second place. Ministers, until in some cases the 
V century, carried out functions which 
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members. All except the last two -were large bodies — the commit- 
tee set up in 1655 had more dian seventy members — with tiny 
secretarial staffs and varying degrees of ineffectiveness. There was 
a continuity of membenhip as, for example, four of the members 
of the coimnittee under Cromwell were members of the com- 
mittee after the Restoration. 

After 1672, a further series of committees was appointed. These 
committees were small. Their members were paid and merchants 
were no longer appointed. They were responsible also for planta- 
tions. The committees, whitJi after 1696 were known as the 
Board of Trade, had a chequered existence, but developed into a 
department with executive functions. This development was im- 
peded, however, by the jealousy of other Departments of State 
and by the weakness of some members and Presidents of theBoard. 
The Board of Trade was, indeed, almost extinct when it was re- 
organised by Pitt and since dien it has continued to grow in. 
responsibility, power and prestige. 

MODERN ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
With the approach of the twentieth century the rise of the 
advisory committee or council as it is knotvn to^y begins. One 
of the earliest of modem advisory committees was the Trustee 
Savings Banks Inspecdon Committee set up in 1891. The work 
of this Committee is twofold: as its dtlc implies it is supervisory, 
but it also advises the Nadonal Debt Commissioners on questions 
arismg ffom the proposed amalgamations and special investments 
of trustee savings banks.® 

The Colonial Office set up several advisory committees before 
the first world war. These induded the Advisory Committee for 
the Tropical Diseases Research Fund set up in 1905, and the 
Advisory Medical and Sanitary Committee for Tropical Africa 
and the Entomological Researdi Committee, both set up in 1909. 
These were all committees ofexperts who would advise, formally 
the Secretary of State, in pracd<» Colonial Office officials, on their 
special subjects. It is worth noting two other features of these, 
committees: they were conccmca with sdcndfic subjects, and 
they were concerned with the development and use of sdendfic 
knowledge to improve the conditions of living in the territories 
* R. V. Vernon and N. S. AJvlstry BoJUs (AUenand Unwin}, 1940, 

p. 93. 
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correspondence, other than secret or urgent orders, had to be laid 
before the Council and the concurrence of a majority of the 
Council was required for certain acts such as, for example, the 
borrowing of money in Great Britain on the security of Indian 
revenues, expenditure, the raising of loans, the making of regula- 
tions for the distribution of patronage among the authorities in 
India and the appointment to certain scheduled posts of persons 
not belonging to the Indian Civil Sersnee. It was the Secretary of 
State only who had the initiative in referring matten to the 
Council, but nevertheless its powers were not confined to refusing 
to concur. The Secretary of State did consult it on major issues of 
policy, such as the transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi, 
and die announcement of August 1917 on the advance towards 
resjponsible government.® 

want this to be a real Council, a real advisory body; I do not 
want it to be in any sense merely a debating body”, said Lord Lee 
of Fareham at the first meeting of the Council of Agriculture for 
England in 1920 and on several occasions he declared his hope that 
the Council would function as an “Agricultural Parbament The 
Council was composed of members of the County and County 
Borough Agricultural Committees nominated by those Com- 
mittees; of members of the Agricultural Wages Board nominated 
by the Board; and of persons nominated by the Board of Agricul- 
ture to represent agricultural worten, oiwicn and tenants of 
agriculturd land, horticulture and agricultural education and re- 
search. There were to be at least three women memben of the 
Committee.’ Its function was to discuss in public “matters of 
public interest reladng to agriculture and odicr rural interests”.* 
Associated wth tlie Council was the Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee. This was composed of members of the Council from each 
of the groups represented on it. It was to advise the Board of Agri- 
culture on agricultural matters concerning the Board’s powen and 
duties submitted to it and to make recommendations on other 
matters affecting agricultural and rural interests. Neither the 
Council not the Committee came up to Lord Lee’s expectations, 
which were indeed unrcalisdc. As long as the Minister of Agricul- 
ture is responsible for his department's work to the Cabinet and to 

• SjX Mikolm S«Opn. TV Offuf (Puoum), ijjS. p. J5. 

’ R. V. Vffnon »nJ N. S. Miniefgh. op. dr, pp. 3!)S-9- 

• Minutry of Agnedture tnd Rjhenrt Act, 1919. p»n IL section 3. 
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intcrcsts.Whilc educational inteiests were anxious that the Com- 
mittee shoidd play as large a part as possible in the Board’s work, 
bringing the assistance of experts to the Board, and some share in 
educational administration to the teachers, die Board for its part 
was determined not to be committed by any conclusions the Com- 
mittee might reach. It therefore set itself to find subjects for the 
Committee to investigate, whidi, while of educational import- 
ance, were not urgent questions of policy. It was this Committee 
that produced the famous Hadow Report of 1926 on the educa- 
tion of the adolescent and the Spens Report on secondary education 
in 1938. The history of the Consultative Committee has, as is 
shown later, been repeated to a large extent by that of the post- 
1944 Central Council for Educadon (England). 

A fimd to finance medical research was provided for under the 
National Insurance Act of 1911, and an advisory organisation was 
set up to administer it. Schemes for research were to be firamed by 
a Medical Research Committee composed of nine experts ap- 
pointed in a personal capacity. These sdiemes were to be submitted 
to the Chairman of the Joint Committee, in practice the Minister 
responsible for the insurance scheme. He had to consult an 
Advisory Council for Research composed of some forty-two 
members, of whom thirty-three were representatives appointed 
fay the Royal Society, the umvcrsidcs, the Royal Colleges, the 
I^g Edward Vn Hospital Fund and the Government departments 
concerned. Nevertheless, it was the Minister who could approve 
the scheme and he was not bound by the opinions expressed by 
the Coimcil. According to the Annual Reports of the Medical 
Research Committee tins Council was consulted once — there is no 
other mention of its activities. In 1919 the Medical Research Com- 
mittee was transferred to the Privy Council and became, in effect, 
a department in its own right. The Advisory Council was not 
resurrected. 

The 1910’s 

The Import Duties Advisory Committee was set up in March 
1932. It was to recommend the impc«ition o£ad valorem duties for 
the purpose of protecting United Kingdom manufactures in the 
national interest. The Treasury could not impose duties other than 
those recommended by the Committee, or impose them at a 
higher rate. The Committee was powerful, not only for the 
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powers it possessed but also for the way in which it used them. It 
imposed r^rganisation and some measure of rationalisation on 
the steel industry by refusing to recommend atariifunlesssuch re- 
organisation took place. In 1939, the Committee was wound up 
audits funcuons transferred to the Board of Trade, butin the inter- 
vening penod it had dealt with neatly 3 Aoapplicationsforadditions 
to the hee hst and about 4ao appheations for tariff increases.^® To 
deal ryith so much work the Committee had to have a staffand in 
1935 It employed 130 people. In these drcuinstances it may he 
wondered why tWs work was ever given to a committee rather 
than being done by an existing department. The intention was "to 
remove die determination of the Jetaii, oftarilFpoIicy away from 
L id d“““ I '!■' of referring the whole subject to 
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Two further economic committees should be mentioned. The 
Board of Trade Advisory Council functioned for a time between 
the wars. It included representatives of the principal industries, of 
commerce, finance and labour, of other Government departments, 
and of the Dominions and India. Its monthly meetings were pre- 
sided over by the President of the Board of Trade and consisted 
of general discussions of the current situation in industry, com- 
merce, finance and so on. The Council was therefore a forerunner 
of the various consultative oaundls for industrial affairs which 
exist to-day in that its aim was not the production of agreed 
recommendations but the provision of a forum for the expression 
of various points of view. 

The Economic Advisory Council, appointed in January 1930 
by the Labour Government, did not have a successful career. It had 
verv wide terms of reference to advise on economic matters and 
included leading industrialises, trade unionists and economists 
among its nineteen independent members. But it was not able to 
make its voice effeedve: its reports were confidential and they 
were concerned with national economic policies, on which the 
Government and the Treasury had their own views. 

THE GROWTH OP ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Writing in 1940, R. V. Vernon pointed out that whenever 
Government invaded new territory the dvil service found itself 
without its usual stock of accumulated wisdom and it had to look 
outside for knowledge. During the fint world war, for example, 
it was the Ministries of Munitions, Shipping, Blockade and Food 
that made extensive use of consultative and advisory committees. 
Vernon remarks, however, that “die post-war yean were marked 
by a disposition to resort to ‘outside advice’ much more readily 
and habitually than had been the pre-war custom”, and this ten- 
dency was reinforced by the recommendation of the Haldane 
Committee in &vour of advisory bodies.” 

No estimate of the number of advisory committees before 1939 
is available. Over 600 bodies in some sense advisory are listed in 
Vernon and Mansergh’s book as having existed between 1919 and 
1939, but it seems dear that the majority of these were ad hoc or 
temporary bodies, and not standing advisory committees within 
R. V. Vernon and N. S. Mansei^ op. dt., pp. 30-21. 
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the scope of tins report. The number of advisory committees in 
this sense in existence in 1939 vras probably round about 200. 

In 1949 the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, gave a*figure of 700 for 
me number of central or national” advisory bodies, and said that 
the compilation of a list for the localities would be too arduous an 
underta^g.” But an examination of the list made at this time 
s ows that m^y sul^ommittees and temporary committees were 
mcluded, and that the count extended beyond the depart- 
ments to such organisations as die National Savings Committee 
an e Research Councils. A more conservative figure of 470 
emerges if these are discounted. 

In 1958 Ae figure of 850 national advisory bodies was given in 
reply to a Parham^tary Question. This again seems to indude 
mine bodies which are really only sub-committees, and some 
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they deal — scientific knowledge, industry, social needs — are 
constantly changing. 

By I9j8, then, advisory committees of various types had 
achieved an established position in the British governmental 
system. But the effect of dieir advice was, it seems, open to 
dispute: 

Mr. Lipton asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer how many 
advisory bodies now advise Her M^yesty's Government at the 
national level. 

Mr. Simon: There are about 8so advisory bodies of a central or 
national character. 

Mr. lipton: With due wealth of advice available to the Government, 
how is it that they get into such a (nghtful mess? In d ealing with all 
the problems with which they are called upon to deal, do the Govern- 
ment take the advice of these 850 bodies wWch advise them on a 
variety of topics? 

Mr. Simon: It is partly, but not exdurively, due to the advice of these 
bodies that the Government record has been such a triumphant one.^^ 
^*Hansari, Col. ijoj. ao November 19^8. The figure of 850, as explained 
above, is a maxiinum one and bdudes maQ7 outside ibe scope of this report. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

A dvisory committees do not constitute a system, in the s«ise 
. in which the courts or local authorities may be said to consti- 
tute a system. They arc not interdependent and they have few 
direct links with one another. There is no general planned scheme 
of outside advice of which they form a part. They ate attachments 
to admimstration by departments, and in the main their work can 
only be understood in relation to the powers and functions of 
Ministers. 

The primary purpose of advisory committees is to advise the 
Ministers who set them up, by one method or another and most 
committees do so in a practical as well as a nominal sense. But 
there are a few which have such a degree of authority that their 
proposals are only nominally “advice”. The Minister retains a 
right of veto, and the committee may even act in his name, but 
only in the most abnormal dicumstance would he challenge its 
decisions or decline to accept its proposals. The University Grants 
Committee is a well-known example of a body in this position, 
and some other instances are mentioned below in the paragraphs 
on admimstrativc committees”. 

'^e consequmce of these exceptional cases is that the word 
advisory used imder these circumstances sometimes describes 
^ " ““"function. An advisory committee is a body to 
which a Minister has given certain task, but which does not have 
hiial executive responsibility. However, the great majority of such 
bodiw have advisory functions as well as advisory status, and these 
concern of this report. 

die function of advisory committees is always in some 
X..1? should not be supposed therefore that this is 

, ° story. Clearly Ministers and civil servants allow 

comcqumtly to modify the fotm it 
ute, IB composmon, and tic tov it wotb. For instance, there 
(V*^ i„£ “ dy'ttment-from PatUament, 

&om publif 


I interest groups or 


public opinion generally. The 
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Central Advisory Council for Education (England) was established 
owing to a widespread feeling in 1944 that the Minister ought to 
have disinterested advice on high policy. The Engineering 
Advisory Coimdl was in part a response to trade union pressure 
for Government action in the industry. The Council for Wales 
and Monmouthshire is an attempt to meet a Welsh desire for 
autonomy. 

From time to time an advisory committee, either expert or 
consultative, b found useful as a means oflaunching a new Govern- 
ment policy on the public. With more or less prompting a com- 
mittee may come to accept the urgency or necessity of a particular 
line, and so become the agent whereby a wider circle is persuaded. 
This manoeuvre may be valuable where a department believes it 
sees the general issues more clearly than groups concentrating on 
particular aspects of a subject. The Central Housing Advisory 
Committee and the National Joint Advisory Council at the 
Ministry of Labour are committees where these tactics seem to have 
been attempted, not always successfully of coune. 

Advisory committees may also enable a Minister to avoid taking 
decisions himself on certain matters, or to be shielded to some 
extent from critidsm when he does take them. The Capital Issues 
Committee is known to have the de facto responsibility for deci- 
sions about new issues of shares, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thus avoids discussing this topic. The reports of the 
National Insurance Advisory Committee may be used by the 
Ministry to justify the law as applied in a particular case — on the 
encashment ofdraft payments for example.^ A Minister may some- 
times find it easier to attribute his decisions to the advice of com- 
mittees rather than to that ofcivil servants, even expert professional 
ones: the authority of a committee may be more independent 
and may seem stronger. 

When Royal Commissions and departmental committees of 
enquiry are set up the Government is sometimes accused of delay- 
ing tactics, of avoiding action on a delicate issue. This report is not 
concerned with these temporary bodies. But cynics may find in the 
referring of certain questions to standing advisory committees a 
similar diversion. The establishment of a high-sounding com- 
mittee may be calculated to impress public opinion, though the 
Government in faa rarely tal^ its advice — for exampfe, the 

* Sfc Hansari, CoL I7i6-7. M Julf *0$9 
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Economic Advisory Council in the 1930’s found itself in this 
position. 

All these motives may play a part in the establishment of one 
committee or another. But it would be uncharitable to suppose 
that they are necessarily the dominating ones. In any case what a 
Miimter and his department will get &om advisory committees is 
advice and recommendations, counsel and suggestions, whether 
^t was what they were really looking for or not. This report will 
describe, therefore, how committees are composed and operate 
before, in Chapter Five, considering the sort of influence they have 
m governmental affain. 


THREE MAIN TYPES 

The adwory committees which fall within the scope of this 
report are listed in Special Study V at the end of the book. Three 
mam types may be distinguished among them: 

(a) Con^tative committees— bodies where representatives of 
the Government meet people from outside ihc Govern- 
ment machine (usually me nominees of interest croups) for 
general discussion. * ^ 


(6) Expert committees— bodies whidi formulate recommenda- 
ons or *caon in a particular field. Perhaps sixty or seventy 
per cent fall into this cat^oty. 

(0 Committee! for independent adminiitration— bodies with 
advnory status winch in practice decide matters themselves. 
1 ney mclnde some committees which have almost a quasi- 
jndiaal character and some negotiating committees. 

mmVbe'emof “plaincd at greater length below. But it 
must be cmpbsised that they cannot be applied W any rigidity. 

i”°sXSt "s'''™ ‘''■“'“'i' “ “P'« committee, 

of thlToS^S to provide some channel of coLce with parts 
bers unconsdftii!!^ " * ^tJnsiduttvc committee, since its mem- 
profession Tblsr'^ temesent the outlook of their discipline or 
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Vice versa, a consultative committee, primarily designed for the 
discussion of the views of independent organisations, rarely be 

lacking in members with some special knowledge or technique of 
interest to the Government. This is particularly me case with trade 
associations and professional organisations, but the understanding 
of its own members’ attitudes is itself a vital skill, the benefits of 
which any interest group can pass on to (or withliold from) the 
Government. Some committees for independent administration 
are also used from time to time for consultative purposes or to 
provide expert advice, so this is not an exclusive category either. 
The distinction between various types of advisory committee is 
therefore a matter of degree. It is possible to say of most advisory 
committees tliat they are pniwarify consultative or expert or admini- 
strative; but few belong entirely to any one category. 

The following brief review may aarify the situation with 
regard to this rough classification. The descriptions refer to stereo- 
types; scarcely any committee follows all the rules. 

Cotisiiltative emmittees 

On a typical consultative committee the representatives of the 
Government are present in force. They are usually civil servants; 
but on some committees Parliamentary Secretaries and senior 
Ministers take part. The officials usually include representatives of 
various departments in addition to the one sponsoring the com- 
mittee. There arc also the representatives or nominees of outside 
organisations, perhaps two or three rimes as many as on the 
Government side. In some cases there may be only one such 
organisation. But mostly there are several — various trade associ- 
ations, both employen’ organisations and trade unions, and so on. 

The advice tendered on these committees is essentially oral. It is 
what is said then and there at committee meetings that is import- 
ant: no written reports arc prepared, and the minutes or any press 
releases are secondary matters. There is, of course, a two-%vay traffic 
— the Government presents its views and supplies information to 
the organisations, and vice versa. 

The main field for consultative oaramittees is industrial. The 
National Production Advisory Council on Industry (over which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequerpresides) is a leading example of 
this type: the Economic Planning Board and the Engineering 
Advisory Council are others. They arc found therefore at those 
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departments which are respoimble for dealing with the problems 
of industry. Most “consumers’ committees” have a method of 
operation which puts them into tlus category. 


Expert committees 


There is a great variety of expert committees, for the class is not 
confined to bodies of a highly specialised or technical character. 
The members of these committees sit as individuals, though in 
many cases their names have been suggested to the appointing 
Minister by national’organisations. Though they do not necessarily 
present the views of such organisations, even though they may 
be connected with them, they reflect varying interests, attitudes 
and experience. On many (but by no means all) expert committees 
the Government is not represented except by the secretariat, and 
Aough the wishes of the department are no doubt made known, 
the committee in the main proceeds autonomously. 

The object of such committees is to make recommendations by 
the prodvwtion of written teporu. The iscussions, working 
papers, evidence, minutes and so on are stages towards this objec- 
ttve, but with these committees it b what is in the reports that is 
unportant. Though Government departments may supply in- 
formation or j^ve evidence, or have representatives present at 
meetings, the advice” is inherently from the committee to the 
Government. 


These committees are found over the whole range of Govern- 
ment activities. Notable ones where names ate sunnested by 
orgamsanons include the Central Health Services Counal and the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers. On the Sacntific Advisory Council at the Ministry of 
bupply. or the Committee on Social Development in the Colonies, 
there is no nomination by recognised organisations. 


Administrative committees 

cominittra mth advijory status but erat 
mjpeudem authonty U to detach adtuinistrative work from the 
teen in this century a 
"'“’““imnhttativc tash out of the ordinary 
”1* public corporations and other 
W 2 V nf/I bodies. The committee with advisory status is a 

way of doing this sort of thing in a modified way. Finmdal con- 
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trol and, indeed, ultimate control of all decisions, remains with the 
Minister: but in practice the committee — of part-time, outside 
people — is settling administrative questions. The University 
Grants Committee is perh^ the best-known example. It controls 
in effect the distribution ofthe Government's quinquennial grant 
to universities. The need here is to preserve academic freedom— to 
ensure that whatever control the Government has is general and 
indirect. 

It is difficult to determine, of course, whether a body has a 
sufficient degree of authority to make it fit appropriately into this 
category. Certainly no one.'can say of any committee that a 
Minister will never reject its advice, but the foUowiim committees 
seem at any rate to ha%’e a very high degree of^independent 
authority: the Colonial University Grants Committee, me East 
African and the West African Currency Boards and the former 
Colonial Research Council (Colonial Office) ; the Central Train- 
ing Council in Child Care and the State Management Districts 
Council (Home Office) ; the Air Transport Advisory Council and 
the Air Safety Board (Ministry of Aviation) and the Development 
Commission, the Capital Issues Committee and the Development 
Areas Treasury Advisory Committee* (H.M. Treasury). 

There are a small number of committees with advisory status 
where the work sometimes seems to approach that of a quasi- 
judidal body. The clearest example is the Panel of Advisers at the 
Treasury who hear appeals in security cases; but there are others 
making judgements in individual cases — the Political Honours 
Scrutiny Committee (Treasury), the Advisory Committee for the 
admission ofjewish Ecclesiastical Officers to die United Kingdom 
(Home Office), the Advisory Panel to consider Deferment Appli- 
cations by Post-graduate Students (Ministry of Labour) and the 
Authorisation of Merchants Advisory Panel (Agriculture). 
Though these and a few other committees deal with individu^ 
cases of one sort or other it would be a mistake to suppose that 
this aspect of affairs is important so far as the general picture of 
advisory committees is concerned. Only a very small number can 
be called quasi-judicial in any sense at all and these are still 
advisory committees, not tnbuoals. It may be urged that some 
matters — the security appeals, the deprivation of citizenship— 

• Under Section 4 of the Distribution of Industry Act, 194s, the Treasury can 
advance money to certain applicant* cut/ if the DATAC so recommends. 
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ought to be handled by genuine tribunals, but tius docs not affect 
the present character ofthe committees. Norinally, the recom- 
mendations of these committees must be decisive, or they would 
lose tlieir raison d'etre. It is appropriate therefore to classify them 
with administrative committees. 

A few committees for the negotiation of w’agcs, salaries and 
conditions have adrisory status. They comist essentially of two 
sides, the representatives of the employers and of tlic employees; 
and the outcome of their bargaining takes the form of advice to a 
Minister that certain rates shall be paid. etc. The Dumham Com- 
mittees on the salaries of teachers arc wcll-knossm c.xamplcs of this 
type of committee and the Police Coimol for Great Britain (not 
tnc statutory Police Council) is a similar negotiating committee. 
Whitley Councils, of course, take the same form, but the outside 
element here consists only of those officials of imions or staff 
assodations who arc not dsil setvana, and since the Councils 
are occupied n-ith dvil sersiceproWenis they are tauaJJj’ regarded 
as internal bodies. Joint negotiating committees in thelocal govern- 
ment field are for the most part no concern ofthe central go\*em- 
ment, and of course necodating bodies in industry’ ate not in any 
sense advisory to the Government, like the other types of com- 
mittee in this category, the negotiating body wliich is an advisory 
committee illustrates die overlapping of diTcrent types of body 
rather than any disdnedve diatacterisda of advisory committees 
proper. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 

The above classification is based on function— on the sort of 
work the committee does and the way it operates. It is not to be 
confused with one based on composition, on whether the com- 
mittee consists of the representatives of outside organisations, of 
their nominees, or of individuals not associated with any group. 
Consultative committees often contain a large number of repre- 
sentatives or nominees, of course; but expert comnuttees, engaged 
in producing a specialised report, may be similarly comtituted. 
These and other questions of committee composition ate discussed 
in Chapter Three. 

It will he noticed that odicr possible categories liavc been 
masked by the above grouping. Inerc is no category of research 
committees, and certainly many conunittccs are concerned with 
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aspects of scientific research. Bat where these are giving specialised 
advice about research carried on by the Government, they are 
clearly expert committees, and vdiere (like the Colonial Research 
Council) they sponsor or organise research they are performing an 
administrative function. It theiefisre seems proper to regard 
research as a form of subject-matter with which various types of 
committee deal, rather than something which calls for a distinct 
type of committee. 

Government research is, dierefbre, not a main theme of this 
report. The work of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and its research stations, the work of the research bodies 
under the Minister for Science (the Medical Research Council, the 
Agricultural Research Council, and the Nature Conservancy), or 
the activities under the former Ministry of Supply arc regar^d as 
substantive Government activities — about which, indeed, the 
bodies concerned receive advice from outside. 

Another sub-class of advisory body is the consumer committee. 
In various fields a practice has grown up of making arrangements 
for die regular presentation ofthe vie\vs of consumers through a 
committee. Many of these are concerned with nationalised indus- 
tries or services; but they fall within the scope of this report 
cause they have direct access to die Minister concerned. Leading 
committees of this type are the Industrial Coal Consumers 
Council and the Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council, at the 
Ministry of Power, and the Central Transport Consultative Com- 
mittee, advising the Minister of Transport. These all contain rep- 
resentatives of die public corporations concerned, and thus operate 
like a consultative committee, by face-to-face discussion with the 
responsible authorities — but diey report to the Minister, an un- 
necessary procedure for most consultative committees, where the 
department is direedy represented. There are also numerous 
regional and local consumer and user committees in gas, electricity, 
and transport. Beyond the nationalised industries, there arc con- 
sumers* committees in agriculture (set up under the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts) and an Oil Consumers'^ Council at the Ministry 
of Power. 

The proper influence of the consumer in industry is a special 
problem, and there is no full treatment in this report of die issues 
involved. Consumer committees are only referred to in so far as 
they exhibit the usual characteristicsof advisory committees, and 
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they arc treated mainly as a sub-dass of consultative committees, 
rather than a separate type. 

A committee in a distinctive position is the Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes. This was set up in 1957 to report on the 
economic position in relation to these three matters. It proceeded 
independently of the Government, audits reports were addressed, 
not merely to'" ' ’ ... ... 

the economic 
at large. It is 
some consulta 

experts, and the views it presents are its own and not neces- 
sarily those of the Govemment- 


Mimsters or departments, but to all concerned v-Tth 
situation — trade unions, employers and the nation 
therefore a committee for ‘public education” like 
tivc committees — ^but it is clearlv a committee of 


It is not always easy to determine whether a particular body is 
attached to the Government or not. Sometimes organisations are 
set up at the instigation of a department and receive a subsidy, but 
have no fiuiher official connection with the Government. The 
Brithh Productivity Council, the successor of the Anglo-American 
Productivity Council, is such an organisation. The Dollar Exports 
Coun^ is another. These bodies consist of individuals, drawn 
from both sides of industpr and associated interests. The major 
part of their work consists in the direct promotion of productivity 
or exports, but since they work closely with the Government 
there is an undoubted consultative or advisory aspect to their 
acnvidcs. However, the two facts together— their administrative 
independence of the Government, and the secondary nature of 
their adviso^ work-take them out of the centre of the picture 
so tar as this report is concerned. A committee in some ways 
^alagous to^e Dollar Exports Council, the Advisory CouncU on 
j ^ Trade, is a genuine Government committee, set up by 

Ametions 

0 the Petroleum Industry Advisory Council are similar to those of 
other mdustnal consultative committees, but the Council was set 
up by the industry not the Government. 

, . number of bodies with considerable non- 

advisory functions. These indude the Monopolies Commission, 

aeCo,mcilofIndusmdDenBn,tl»iNationaiSavingsComm^^ 

Boards Tlf 1, Coune^ Md the Ancient Monuments 
adminisrr “ 3 ve various foii^ons— investigation, publicity. 

■“'^8 of Kcorda-to which they devoK 
most of their attennon, and comidecable staffs to catty them out. 
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They arc advisory in status, however, and they all make recom- 
mendations or offer advice to Ministen from time to time. 

These various marginal cases cannot be ignored in any consider- 
ation of the sources of influence and advice which contribute to 
shaping of Government policies. But they do not provide the 
main theme of this report: they arc not primarily concerned with 
bringing into the C^vemment machine specialist knowledge 
developed outside the system, nor are they channels for contact 
with independent groups. Mostly, they are concerned with re- 
search or executive tasks, carried on just outside or just inside the 
main central governmental system. The advisory committee which 
is a bridge or a link between the Government and the rest of the 
community is normally consultative or expert. 

The delimitation of any field of enquiry inevitably involves a 
number of disclaimen, and recent pages have largely been con- 
cerned with what the report does not discuss. After the following 
paragraphs on statutory committees, diercfore, the report will 
describe, in a more positive way, the committees with which it is 
concerned. 

STATUTORY COMMITTEES 

Many of the advisory committees considered in this report owe 
their existence to statutory enactment. In particular, it has become 
common for Acts developing new social services or other Govern- 
ment functions to contain provision for a standing advisory 
committee. By 1958 the number of advisory committees with a 
statutory basis had reached over a himdred. There arc also some 
committees founded on Ministerial regulations; and others can 
trace their origin to specific recommendations by Royal Com- 
missions, or departmental conumttccs of enquiry. 

The clauses of the statutes setting up the committees vary con- 
siderably in the amount of detail they specify. Some merely state 
that there may be advisory committees: 

. . . For the purpose of advising and assisting him in the performance 
of his functions under this Act, the Minister may appoint such 
advisory committees as he thinks fit, and any such committee may be 
appointed either in respect ofdicv^le of Great Britain or in respect 
of any area therein.* 

' Employment and Trainmg Act, IS14S, Section i (2). The Ministry of Labour's 
Women's Consultative Committee, and its National Advisory Committee on 

theEmploymencof01derMenandWoniKB(tiow wound up)deTivefronithisdiuse. 
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In Other cases the structure of the committee is set out with some 
care — for the National Insurance Advisory Committee or the 
Central Health Services Council, for example. Periodic meetings 
are rarely prescribed, but the duties of some committees (e.g. the 
Advisory Committee on the Legal Aid and Advice Act) make 
annual meetings, at least, virtually compulsory. Annual reports (to 
be laid before Parliament) arc occasionally mentioned. The terms 
of reference are usually indicated, of course, but often the gener- 
ahty of the committee’s functions makes necessary the use of 
phrases like “advising the Minister as to the performance of his 
Functions under the foregoing provisions of this Act”. Statutory 
committees usually have expert or administrative functions. 
Statutory provision for committees whidi are in practice consulta- 
tive is rare. 

The point of statutory enaament is that it gives a committee 
independence. The committee cannot be abol- 
imed by a Minister who believes it unnecessary or obnoxious, and 
the Minister may find it difficult to neglect its advice. Nevertheless, 
a rommittce may be inactive: the Central Advisory Water Com- 
mittee* was in suspense between 1952 and 1955 during a national 
eronomy drive. The Central Advisory Council for Education 
(Engird) studies one major problem in its field at a time, and 
there have been gaps between the completion of one project 
and the begmniiig of another. The history of this committee 
suggests that statutory provision may on occasion be too rigid an 
approach. Given that schools arc run by local authorities, not the 
ter of Education, and that several other important advisory 
coun s exist, it is hable to find itsdf searching ibr suitable pro- 

ems to tackle, in order that its interludes of inactivity may not 
be unduly prolonged. 


COMMITTEES BY DEPARTMENTS 
u?e of advisory committees now extends to most parts of 
a numstrauve system, though a few departments still do not 
spowor any. '^ese mclude the Foreign Office, the Ministry of 
Defence, ffie Inland Revenue, Customs and Excise, and Her 
Majesty s Sunonery Office. 

of separate and distinct committees at the major 
departments at the beginningof I 958 isgivenm thefoUowingtable. 
Esabluhed under the W»ter Act. 1945. Section 2. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES OF MAJOR DEPARTMENTS IN I938 


Adminlcy 13 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 34 

Air 12 

Colonial Office 29 

Commonwealth Rdations S 

Education 16 

Health 4 ^ 

Home Office 3 & 

Housing and Local Government n 

Central Office of Information 4 

Labour and National Service 39 

Lord Chancellor i 

Lord President 6 

Pensions and National Insurance 4 

Post Office 5 

Power 18 

Board of Trade 38 

Transport and Civil Aviation 20 

Treasury 20 

War Office 13 

Works 19 

TOTAL iZJ 

Department of Agriculture for Scotland ij 
Scottish Education Department 2 

Department of Health for Scotland 23 

Scottish Home Department 23 

TOTAL, Scotland 63 

GRAND TOTAL M 


This table, of course, should be used with caution. In some cases 
the distinction between a separate committee and a sub-committce 
tends to be arbitrary, and may not be consistent from department 
to department. Not all committees arc active: the table refers to 
committees in bemg, which could be called together without re- 
establishment or reconstitution. Some osmmittees adjudged fern- 
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porary have had a long life, and some included as standing com- 
mittees a brief one. 

There arc also advisory committees connetted with research 
organisations and minor departments which have been excluded 
from this study. The Agricultural Research Council had six in 
1958, the Medical Research Council five and the Nature Conser- 
vancy ten; the Department of Sdendric and Industrial Research 
had sixteen major boards and committees, many of which had 
other committees and sub-committees attached to them. Minor 
departments with one or two advisory committees included the 
Land Registry, the Public Record OfScc, the Royal Mint, the 
General Register Office and die Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. The National Savings Committee, however, had ten 
advisory committees in 1958 and the Forestry Commission five. 

ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 
The leading advisory committees in this field are the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry (NPACI) and the 
Economic Planxung Board, as well as the Minister of Labour’s 
National Joint Advisory Council (NJAC). Now that there is a 
measure of central direction of the economy, means ofinfiuendng 
CCTttal decisions become very important. These committees pro- 
wde such a means — they bring leaders ofindustry into touch with 
the makers of general economic policy. The NPACI provides a 
forum where rather larger numbers of employers’ and unions’ 
representatives arc present and it considers, among other matters, a 
sutement about the economic situation made by the ChanceUor of 
the Exchequer, The Economic Planning Board is a much smaller 
committee where a few industrialists and trade unionists discuss 
natioMl economic policies with senior dvil servants. 

Offier important consultative committees are sponsored by the 
o« of Trade. The Consultative Committee for Industry deals 
w general questions of oveneas trade. The Engineering 
visory Council surveys problems affecting the whole range of 
iJnush cn|inceting industry, whUc the Machine Tool Advisory 
the National Advisory Council for the Motor Manu- 
g Industry, the Instrument Industry Committee and 
0 ers are concerned with particalar branches of it. All these con- 
tain representative of the various industries and usually trade 
unionists; and senior dvil servants attend the meetings. 
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Committees concerned with overseas trade, besides the CCI, 
include the Advisory Council onMiddle East Trade, the Advisory 
Council on Overseas Construction and the Advisory Committee 
on Commercial Information Overseas, and these consist largely of 
businessmen with experience of the Committee’s subject. The 
Exhibitions Committee is similarly composed and in practice is 
mainly concerned with the British part in overseas e:^bitions. 
The Cinematograph Films Council differs from the industrial 
consultative committees: it operates autonomously like an expert 
committee, and publishes reports stating its recommendations. 
Most of the other committees at the Board of Trade are less active 
than these. They include committees concerned with company 
law, accounting, and insurance; with a number of sped^^ed 
industries; and with the Censuses of Production and Distribu- 
tion.® 

Another important committee conamed with industrial policy 
is the National Joint Advisory Council. This is presided over by 
the Minister ofLahour and is attended by senior representatives of 
the Trades Union Congress, the British Employers*^ Confederation 
and the nationalised industries. In addition to the Chancellor’s 
quarterly statement about the economic situation, its discussions 
include matters conneaed with employment policy, manpower, 
training and industrial relations. Other leading committees at the 
Ministry of Labour include the statutory National Advisory 
Council on the Employment of the Disabled, the Women’s Con- 
sultative Committee, and the Industrial Health Advisory Commit- 
tee. There is also a scries of joint conunittees on particular indus- 
tries, like the Joint Standing Committee for the Drop Forging 
Industry and the Joint Standing Committee for the Pottery 
Industry. 

The Ministry of Power has mainly expert committees on 
special issues. Two of the most active are the Scientific Advisory 
Council, which ad\TScs the Minister on scientific problems and 
dc^’clopments relating to coal, petroleum and other fuels, and the 
Fuel ^laency Advisory Committee which deals with specific 
problems remitted to it by the Mmistcr. There are also the various 
consumer councils associated with nationalised industries, though 

‘ Many tmfuitrul advisory eommucrea are liocntwd in a aeries ofartitlw in the 
Board ef Trade Jeumat, various luuea between tj November I9J9 »nJ aa January 
i960. 
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only the two coal councils are national bodies. There is also an 
Oil Consumers’ Council, meeting annually, which considcn 
matters affecting the sale and supply of petroleum products, such 
as quahty of products, bulk suppUes M farmers, and tied garages. 
The petroleum industry, various transport assoaations, the TUC 
and other interested bodies arc represented on it. 

The Ministry of Transport has a number of committees, dealing 
with various aspects of land or sea tramport. Concerned with road 
transport ate the Committee on Road Safety and the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee; on railways there is 
a small statutory committee on Railway Employment (Safety 
Apphanccs) which has not met since 1951. So far as shipping is 
concerned there are a number of committees with specialised 
interests, such as the Ship’s Wireless Workbg Party. They usually 
consist of civil servants and experts from interested bodies — ship- 
ping organisations, port authorities, the Shipping Federation and 
80 on — and meet infrequently to review developments. A com- 
mittee on the Carriage of Dangerous Goods and Explosives in 
Ships meets every four or five weeks. There is a group of com- 
mittees of importance appointed by the Minister of Transport 
whose main function is to bring die views of users of facilldes 
provided by the British Transport Commission to the notice of 
the Commission; though they can, when necessary, make repre- 
sentations to the Minister. These are the Central Transport 
Consultative Committee, and in Ac regions the Transport Users’ 
Consultative Committees : they consist in Ac main of representa- 
^es of users, but the Transport Commission is also represented. 
The Scottish Transport Council stuAes existing transport facilities 
m Ac Highland and probable future developments in Ac 
area. 

Civil aviation u dealt wiA by some general committees whiA 
have rci^tly been tr^fened to Ac Ministry of Aviation. The 
NatioMl Civil Aviation Consultative Council, set up in 1947. 
provides a forum for Ac review of developments generally. The 
ft^istcr IS chairman and Acre arc representatives o A large variety 
ot interested organisations — air lines, aircraft constructors, indus- 
trial organisations, air pUots and so on. However, Ae Council has 
not met since Janmry 1955. The Air Transport Advisory Council 
is a sniA committee wiA more precise functions; it considcn 
applications for permission to develop new routes and services for 
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the Air Corporations and private air lines, and also considers repre- 
sentations from the public about the adequacy of services. The Air 
Safety Board is concerned with air problems affecting the safety 
of British civil air transport. It consiste of four or five everts and 
meets about five times a year. In addition, there are a few other 
advisory committees concerned with more specialised aspects of 
air transport. 

Other departments have sponsoring responsibilities for various 
industries, and a few have established consoltativc committees in 
connection with these functions. They include the Shipbuilding 
Advisory Committee formerly at the Admiralty, but transferred 
to the Ministry of Transport in 1959, and the National Consulta- 
tive Council of the Building and Civil Engineering Industries at 
the Ministry of Works. 

Agriculture 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Rsheries and Food has a very large 
number of committees, for the most part dealing with specific 
topics, but coveting between them a large part of the Ministry’s 
work. The Agricultural Improvement Council is widest in scope; 
its business is to advise on the ways in which advances in relevant 
knowledge are made available to farmers, and to ensure that the 
technical problems of farming ate brought to the attention of 
research workers. The Advisory Committee on the Provincial 
Agricultural Economics Service and the Conference of Provincial 
Agricultural Economists promote a different type of knowledge: 
the first is concerned with general developments in agricultural 
economics in the universities, and the Conference approves par- 
ticular economic investigations and serves as a forum for dis- 
cussion. The Agricultural Statistics Advisory Committee deals 
with the collection of statistical returns from farmers; it consists of 
representatives — fiom the National Farmers’ Union and else- 
where — of those who complete the returns rather than those 
mterested in the resulting statistics. The Consumers’ Committee 
for England and Wales was set up under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act {1931) to report on the effects of any marketing scheme 
put forward; the Consumers’ Committee for Great Britain does 
the same with Scottish members added. In addition, there are 
small Committees of Investigation which take up matters brought 
out by the reports of the Consumeis Committees, or which could 
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not be considered by them, and consider directions made by the 
Minister to Marketing Boards. 

Also at the Ministry of Agriculture is a series of committees on 
technical subjects like Bull and Boat Licensing, Artificial Insemin- 
ation, Pig Recording, Bee Dbeases and so on. These consist in 
varying proportions of representatives of interested bodies and 
independent experts. The National Food Survey Committee is a 
small group which considers the use of material collected in food 
surveys, and means of making them more effective. The Food 
Standards Committee of about fifteen members meets monthly to 
consider matters arising under the Food and Drugs Acts, and 
issues frequent reports. There is a Joint Standing Consultative 
Committee on Rodent Control, one on the Infestation of Food 
(with three specialised panels) and a Central Sewer Committee 
which deals with rats in sewers. The Advisory Committee on the 
Farm Improvement Scheme and the Smallholdings Advisory 
Council are active and important consultative bodies, containing 
representatives of the interested organisations and with the 
Pathamentary Seactatv as diairman. The most important 
advisory body in the Fisneries side of the department is the White 
Fish Industry Advisory Council. 

SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEES 

Most major social services have a central advisory conrmittee 
concerned with tiieir general problems, but the character of these 
commttees varies considerably. They include the Central Health 
Services Council; the Central Advisory Committees for Educa- 
tion; the Central Housing Advisory Council; the Central Advisory 
Water Committee; the Advisory Council on Child Care and the 
National Insurance Advisory Committee. 

Health 

The Central Health Services Council was established by the 
National Health Service Act of 1946. It has wide terms of refer- 
representative of all the diverse elements concerned 
with Malth serrices. Potentially, at any rate, it is among the most 
powerlul ot advisory committees. Associated with it are some 
other statutory committees, tiie Medical Standing Advisory 
Com^ttee, the Dental Standing Advisory Committee and so on, 
which are dearly of great importance in their own right. Also at 
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the Ministry of Health are the National Medical Manpower 
Committee, the Dental Manpower Committee and the National 
Consultative Council on the Recruitment of Nurses and Mid- 
wives, a group of committees concerned with issues crudal to the 
interests of the various professions; while the Food Hygiene 
Advisory Council brings in many outside interests, ancillary to 
therapeutic medicine. 

Education 

The Central Advisory Council for Education (England) is not a 
representative body; its members come from a svide variety of 
educational fields but they arc not chosen after consultation with 
interested organisations. The Council does not attempt to deal 
with aU current educational issues: it selects a broad topic (or one 
is remitted to it by the Minister) and conducts a thorough exam- 
ination of that subjea over several years— it has just completed a 
study of the education of 15-18 year olds. The Central Advisory 
Council for Education (Wales) is a parallel committee for Wales, 
but in practice the English counm has dealt with subjects of 
general interest while the Welsh council has only taJeen up matters 
of special concern to Wales. 

There are two National Advisory Councils of great import- 
ance; on Educadon for Industry and Commerce, and on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers. The Council on Educadon for 
Industry and Commerce has about eighty members, including 
representadves of industrial organisadons as well as those con- 
cerned ^vith the proviaon of educadon, and it is very much 
engaged with the expansion of technical educadon to-day. The 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers includes mem- 
bers fiom local authorides' and tcadiers’ organisations, and is a 
leading force in policymaking for all matters concerning the 
reenutment of teachen. 

Also in the educational field arc the Burnham Committees, 
which constitute the salary negotiating machinery for teachen, 
and the Univenity Grants Cominiitee, attached to the Treasury, 
which is in pracncc in the position of an administrative body, 
though it retains its advisory status. The Ministry of Education 
has a few other advisory committees including the Scrondary 
Schools Examinations Council and the Advisory Committee on 
Handicapped Children. 
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Housing, local governmetit, and home affairs 
The Central Housing Advisory Committee, set up in 1935, is a 
coi^ttce of fluctmting importance. It has up to thirty members 
wth svide and various experience in housing, has the Minister of 
ommg m the chair, and from time to time its sub-committees 
publish reports on particular topics. The Central Advisory Water 
Oammittee ^s suspended between 1952 and 1955; since then it 
as produced reports on the growing demand for water, on infor- 
mation about water resources and on trade effluents. It consists of 
experts chosen by the Minister rather than representadves of 
interested parties. Also at the Ministry of Homing and Loal 
^vernment are the Clean Air Council and a few more technical 
Rcstoradon, Synthetic Detergents, etc. 
are also closely concerned with several com- 
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Pensions and national insurance 

Two important committees were set up by the sodal insurance 
reforms of 1946. The National Insurance Advisory Committee is a 
small expert group which considers regulations in draft and other 
questions referred to it by the Minister. It is a body with high 
prestige and exerts a very strong influence on the development of 
services under the Act. The Industrial Injuries Advisory Council 
is a shghtly larger body whidi exercises similar functions in rela- 
tion to industrial injuries. Two committees on war pensions date 
from the first world war. 

DEFENCE COMMITTEES 

Each of the service departments has a number of committees, 
some technical like the Flying Personnel Research Committee at 
the Air Ministry or the Gas Turbine Committee at the War Office, 
and some concerned with more general subjects, for instance the 
Army Education Advisory Board, the Advisory Committee on 
the Naval Chaplaincy Service or the Air Cadet Council, At the 
Ministry of Defence there is an important Defence Research 
Policy Committee, but this consists entirely of dvil servants and 
hence lies outside the scope of this report. 

SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEES 

The Advisory Coiuicil on Sdentific Policy is the most import- 
ant committee in this category. It was set up in 1947 following the 
recommendations of the Barlow Committee on future sdendfic 
policy. It consists partly of independent sdendsts and partly of 
sdentists from Government organisations and has wide terms of 
reference — to advise the Minister for Sdence on the formulation 
and execution of Government sdendfic policy. It has been con- 
cerned with the organisadon of research, sdentific manpower, 
sdendfic libraries and so on. 

There are several research councils which were attached to the 
Ministry of Supply in 1958. Research stations are advised by 
sdendsts on the Advisory Council on Sdendfic Research and 
Technical Development, its boards and committees. These consist 
of expert physicists, chemists, engineers and so on, mainly from 
universities, who give spcdalist advice on research projects. The 
Aeronautical Research Council, and the Inter-Scrvicc Mctallur- 
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gical Research Council have similar organisations and there were a 
large number of separate tedinical committees at the Ministry 
enabling it to keep pace with sdendfu: advances on the numerous 
subjects of interest for defence supplies. 

The Department of Sdentiite and Industrial Research has a 
number of Research Boards* which have adviso^ status, each 
responsible for Government research in a particular field of applied 
science. They have sufficient authority to be regarded as, in prac- 
tice, administrative committees, ana are not examined in this 
report. For similar reasons the Medical Research Council, the 
Agricultural Research Council, the Nature Conservancy and the 
new Overseas Research Council are not themselves examined. 
The Mimstry of Power’s Scientific Advisory Council has already 
been mentioned, and the former Colonial Research Council is 
^cussed below. In addition, it must be remembered that many of 
» * . committees at other departments described as 
speaalist and so on are in faa scientific or technical committcet. 


COtONIAl COMMITTEES 
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Development in the Colonics ws fonncd in 1953 from the Social 
Welfare Advisory Committee, a committee on Mass Education 
and a sub-committee on Ad^t Education. It consists of civil 
servants, representatives of voluntary societies and university 
teachers. The Advisory Committee on Treatment of Offmders in 
the Colonies also continues to be active and important. Com- 
mittees on Housing and Town Planning, and on Local Govern- 
ment have not been active recently though advice on specific 
problems is still given by members. The Committee on Native 
Law has recently been concerned with a conference on the Func- 
tion of Law in Africa. The Colonial Agricultural Machinery 
Advisory Committee, set up in 1952, had a period of vigorous 
activity but has been less busy in the last few years. The work of the 
Consultative Committee on the Welfare or Colonial Students in 
die United Kingdom has been largely taken over by officers of the 
colonial governments. 

Committees which are largely administrative in function in- 
clude the Colonial Univenity Grants Advisory Committee, 
which divides a block grant, and the East African and West 
African Currency Boar<£. The Colonial Research Council was 
concerned with the division of funds between various fields of 
research, and there ate also a number of committees wliich 
approve particular research projects and supervise research from a 
scientific point of view. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office has one important com- 
mittee, the Oversea Migration Board. This is concerned with 
analysing and advising on policy relating to emigration from the 
United Kingdom to countries in the Commonwealth. 

OTHER COMMITTEES 

Other departments have, on the whole, fewer important 
committees. The Central Office of Information has only a few 
committees'^of which the Advisory Panel for Industrial Films is 
perhaps the" most important. The Ministry of Works has three 
Historic Buildings Councils (for England, Wales and Scotland) 
and three Ancient Monuments Boards, all of which are concerned 
with administration and recording work, but which also m^e 
recommendations about action in specific cases. There are in- 
dustrial consultative committees for Building and Civil Engineer- 
ing and for the Stone Industry and an Advisory Committee on 
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rical Research Council have similar organisations and there were a 
large number of separate tcdinical committees at the Ministry 
enabling it to keep pace wth sdcntiHc advances on the numerous 
subjects of interest for defence supplies. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has a 
number of Research Boards? which have advisory status, each 
responsible for Government research in a particular field of applied 
sdence. They have sufiident authority to be regarded as, in prac- 
tice, administrative committees, and arc not examined in this 
report. For similar reasons the Medical Research Council, the 
Agricultural Research Council, the Nature Conservancy and the 
n^ Overseas Research Coundl arc not themselves examined. 
The Ministry of Power's Sdentific Advisory Council has already 
been mentioned, and the former Colonial Research Coundl is 
ducussed below. In addition, it must be remembered that many of 
the adwsory committees at other departments described as 
speaalist and so on are in fact sdentific or technical committees. 


COLONIAt COMMITTEES 

The Colonial Office has built up an extensive system ofadvisory 
committees. Their function is usually to provide expert biow- 
ge from Bntain which administrators in the Colonies need, 
ough members often have colonial experience, this is not 
essentia , or what most committees aim to provide is based on 
«pert saentific knowledge or British experience. The Advisory 
omnuttee on Education in the Colonies consists partly of mem- 
bets nominated by organisatiom avjth relevant experience and 
personaUy appointed, with an official clement, 
for til,. “ Porghig educational policies 
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Development in the Colonies was fonned in 1953 from the Social 
Welfare Advisory Coxnmittee, a committee on Mass Education 
and a suh-committee on Adult Edaoition. It consists of dvil 
servants, representatives of voluntary societies and university 
teachers. The Advisory Committee on Treatment of Offenders in 
the Colonies also continues to be active and important. Com- 
mittees on Housing and Town Planning, and on Local Govern- 
ment have not been active recently though advice on specific 
problems is still given by members. The Committee on Native 
Law has recently been concerned with a conference on the Func- 
tion of Law in Africa. The Colonial Agricultural Machinery 
Advisory Committee, set up in 1952, had a period of vigorous 
activity but has been less busy in the last few years. The work of the 
Consintativc Committee on the Welfare of Colonial Students in 
the United Kingdom has been largely taken over by officers of the 
colonial governments. 

Committees which are largely administrative in function in- 
clude the Colonial University Grants Advisory Committee, 
which divides a block grant, and the East African and West 
African Currency Boar<h. The Colonial Research Council was 
concerned wch the division of funds between various fields of 
research, and there ate also a number of committees which 
approve particular research projects and supervise research from a 
scientific point of view. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office has one important com- 
mittee, the Oversea Migration Board. This is concerned wth 
analysing and advising on poUcy rebting to emigration from the 
United Kingdom to countries in the Commonwealth. 

OTHER COMMITTEES 

Other departments have, on the whole, fewer important 
committees. The Central Office of Information has only a few 
committees''of which the Advisory Panel for Industrial Films is 
perhaps the most important. The Ministry of Works has three 
Historic Buildings Councils (for Engbnd, Wales and Scotland) 
and three Ancient Monuments Boards, all of which are concerned 
'vith administration and recording work, but which also make 
recommendations about action in specific cases. There are in- 
dustrial consultative committees for Building and Civil Engineer- 
ing and for the Stone Industry and an Advisory Committee on 
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Forestry. The Ministry is also advised by a Committee on Worb 
of Art in the House of Commons. One committee is attached to 
the Lord Chancellor’s Office; die Advisory Committee set up 
under the Legal Aid and Advice Act of 1949. 

The Post Office has a few committees at national level, in 
addition to the 190 advisory committees in the main Post Office 
Areas. One of the most important is the Post Office Advisory 
Council which aims to act as a sounding board for general opinion 
on basic matters such as services, rates, and quality of service. 
Names are put forward by a variety of national organisations, but 
members serve as individuals not as representatives. It meets about 
tluec tim« a year at the invitation of me Postmaster General or on 
me initiative of memben. Neither its membership nor reports on 
Its work arc published. All but one of the remaining committees 
are in the radio field. For example, the Frequency Advisory Com- 
imtte^ set up early in 1958, with members nominated by intcr- 
«tcQ Government departments, usen’ organisations and the radio 
aspects of radio frequency planning. 
The Tclewion Advisory Committee examines and advises on the 
broad tcchmcal issues of the development and planning of tcle- 
viuon and VHF sound broadcasting: 


SCOTTISH COMMITTEES 

There oyer sixty advisory committees on Scottish affairs, 
mee^g m Edinburgh, mainly at the Department of Health and 
ttc Home Dfpjrtmcnt. Some of ihe^e. £ke the Scottish Health 
Seraccs Council, the Scottish Advisory Council on Child Cate 
Md so on are similat to tlie cottesponding bodies for England and 
Wata, but others such as the Advisory Coundl on Education in 
m Fncl A ^4° diffcrmdy from committees %vith similar titles 

e -if of Scottish committees is discussed in a 
study of Scottish and Webh committees later in the report. 



CHAPTER 3 

PROBLEMS OF COMPOSITION 


W HAT is aimed at in composing an advisory committee? To 
some extent this can be answered by considering the basic 
characteristics of committees. Committees are, stricdy, bodies to 
which some function is delegated by a higher authority and they 
are distinguished from casu^ groups by having a purpose and a 
rudimentary constitution. Normally, there is an element of con- 
tinuity — that is to say they meet more than once. Obviously, 
Government advisory committees depend in part for their effec- 
tiveness on the solution of problems of composition common to all 
committees. 

These may be described as the problems of quality, of balance, 
of harmony, and of external prestige. Committees arc usually 
better than a mere collection of individuals; but they cannot 
entirely transcend the abilides of the persons who compose them. 
Individual merit must therefore be a primary considcradon, not to 
be lost sight of, when a committee is being set up. 

However valuable a person’s potential contribution, the fullest 
benefit will not be obtained from it unless it is combined with that 
of others. For this purpose it is desirable that the various talents and 
die specialised qualifications of committee members should com- 
bine to produce a properly-balanced group. What is a proper 
balance can only be undentood in relation to what is expected of 
the committee but it is often necessary to achieve a balance be- 
tween conflicting points of view. This may complicate matten, 
for another desideratum for committee work is harmony — a 
committee is in a sense also a team. The necessary differences be- 
tween members should not, therefore, be such as to hamper co- 
operation on the committee or turn discussion into continuous 
argument, and thus to destroy its internal effectiveness.* 

A well-balanced, harmonious committee with a membership of 
a high quality sho^d naturally carry great weight. But it may be 

* Exprn committees crying to prodocc agreed reports have a greater need of 
wmony than coniultaave committees lot general disctission; but there b a 
“Efre of disharmony disastrous to any committee. 

35 
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reinforced, and its effectiveness increased, by the deliberate culti- 
vation of prestige. It is worth emphasising that, other things being 
equal, tire work of a committee will often attract more support if 
Its members are well-known in their fields and command respect 
and confidence, both in specialist drclcs and svith wider public 
opinion. 

It is ve^ rare for tliere to be open complaints about the general 
qua ty of members on advisory committees. But though some- 
times committees provide a means whereby people of very high 
ability cm play a part in the work of government, it does not 
touow that diey necessarily consist of all the most briUiant or most 
powerful mdividuals concerned with the subject: indeed, the bril- 
•? j ° unrepresentative or out of touch may be 
unsuitable. Industnal organisations or other bodies may decide 
wn^niittec does not need the attention of the very 
state^ms'l*'^ committce-scrvcr or an "cider 
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appointmcne. These may prescribe the composition of virtually 
the whole committee (especially in the case of negotiating com- 
mittees), or merely ensure the representation of certain interests. In 
most cases, however, the selection of the individual is left open — 
only rarely are there ex officio members, like the Presidents of the 
Royal Colleges and others on the Central Health Services Council. 
There is no difference of principle between the composition of a 
committee fixed by statute and those not so fixed — the statute 
merely lays down in particular cases the sort of pattern found 
elsewhere. 

Members of advisory committees arc almost always appointed 
by the Minister or Secretary of State. A few, like the Political 
Honours Scrutiny Committee, arc appointed by the Prime 
Minister. Three broad types of recruitment can be distinguished — 
that where independent bodies send representatives; various 
degrees of nomination and suggestion ofnames; and themethod of 
direct contact. These tvill be discussed in turn. 

Representatives 

There are cases where the committee, strictly speaking, has no 
individual members. The Consultative Committee for Industry at 
the Board ofTrade, for example, is brought together by inviting a 
number ofnational industrial o^;anisations to send representatives. 
The invitations ate re-issued for each meeting; the organisations 
are under no obligation to send the same people to successive 
meetings; and no precise number of representatives is stipulated. 
In fact, the organisations usually send the same representatives, and 
there is hence considerable continuity of membenhip. The Civil 
Defence Industrial Advisory Panel at the Home Office had similar 
arrangements, but it has not met for some >'ears. 

On many other important committees me position is only a 
little different. There is individual membership of the National 
Production Advisory Coundl on Industry, but these individuals 
arc nominated by the industrial organisations concerned; and they 
are regarded as speaking for the organisation which sends them. 
Before the changes of November 1959 they could be accompanied 
by others, who could also speak, and substitution was ficely 
allowed. On the National Joint Advisor}’ Council at the Ministr)' 
of Labour there arc seventeen memben from the British Em- 
ployen’ Confederation, seventeen from thcTrades Union Congress 
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and six from the nationalised industries, but all groups may bring 
substitutes or additional representatives. 

It is obvious that those who «t on two-sided negotiating cora- 
mttees like the Burnham Committees or the Police Council for 
Great Britain must in practice be representatives of the organisa- 
tions and interests concerned even though they may be personally 
appointed: kdeed, if they are very doscly mandateef they are 
elcgatcs. On other types of advisory committee the degree to 
w ch members represent their organisations varies: trade unionists 
o ten seem to regard themselves more as representatives than do 
t^essmen—on the Engineering Advisory Council, for example. 

• • * “E, y flexible system puts the organisations in a strong 
position. Those who attend may or may not be briefed by the 
ganisatiom, but m any case it is on their position as accredited 
effectiveness of the committee depends. 

^ ^ Govcmmcnt frankly 

for ttip r 1 Ofganisadons are the effective spokesmen 

the w^erests in the community, and that the need for 

oersonll o of those interests on some committees overrides 
considerations. Direct representation of organ- 
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Traders; and the trade unionists in both cases are nominated by the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. 

The difference in practice between a situation like this and direct 
representationis small. Once nomiruted and appointed, a member 
has a place on the committee in his own right; but the point of the 
system is that the organisations will only nominate persons in 
whom they have confidence. The line which the nominees take is 
not necessarily worked out in their organisation, but ncvcrchelea 
they arc expected to speak from the general point of view of the 
group which puts them forward. Again the confidence and parti- 
cipation of these groups is felt to be more important than the 
selection of members on penonal grounds by the Minister and his 
civil servants. 

A variant of this method gives the Minister more scope. The 
relevant organisations may be asked, not for a single nomination, 
but for a list of three or tour names. This enables a choice to be 
inade on personal or other grounds; in particular, it enables con- 
siderations Uke the internal harmony ot the committee, its inter- 
regional balance, and the individual preferences of the Minister to 
be taken into account. 

The Central Health Services Council appears to be appointed in 
this manner. The National Health Service Act of 1946 fays down 
detailed rules for the composition of the Coundl, and thirty-five 
of its members are appointed after consultation with appropriate 
representative organisations. The Minister of Health is bound to 
consult, therefore, but takes care to have the last word in appoint- 
ments, and is not confined in his choice to those suggested. Other 
committees where this procedure is used, at least on some occa- 
sions, include the Central Housing Advisory Committee. 

In fact, the most common situation is one of informal consulta- 
tion. The appointments arc made in a personal capacity, but 
beforehand the Minister or his dvil servants make enquiries — by 
telephone, by meeting or by letter — from relevant o^anisations. 
In these cases nobody can claim a right to be consulted, or to have 
their suggestions accepted. Prominent individuals as well as organ- 
isations may be asked to put forward names. The Minister in 
foeory preserves complete freedom of choice, but he may well find 
it prudent to meet the wishes of die organisations. These arc likely 
to feel just as aggrieved if thrir suggestions arc frequently igno^ 

M if they are not consulted at alL It b here that the externa! prestige 
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of the committee must be considered; the first aim must alwys be 
for a con^ttce to work well, but it is also necessary to get die 
results of its work accepted. It may help to do this, if, right at the 
bcguming, individuals are appointed whose reputations carry 
weight in the drcles concemei Oiw expedient is to choose delib- 
erately me eminent and the well-knosvn; another (not necessarily 
contradictory) is to follow closely the initial suggestions of the 
relevant interests. 

Comrmttees where tliis sort of procedure occurs are numerous. 
The Central Advisory Water Committee and committees at the 
^al Office such as the Committee on Social Development in 
the Colonies are examples. But it would be more realistic to de^ 
cri e this method as the normal one — as the way things are done 
*1° strong reasons for doing them otherwise. It 
^ ^ majority of advisory committees— certainly 

un Tv .V ’^‘"1 ” committees" in Chapter Two-are built 

up hy this style of informal consultation. 
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Research and Technical Development and its boards and com- 
mittees the Minister must rely l^^ly on the direct acquaintance 
and knowledge of civil servants and of existing members of the 
committees. It is probably true to say that where the advice needed 
is of highly specialist character die necessary experts are likely 
to be recruited through individual contacts at universities and 
so on. 

Mixed methods 

More than one style of recruitment may be used to constitute 
the same committee. The Postmaster General’s Television Advi- 
sory Committee contains die Directors General of the BBC and 
the ITA, and members from the radio manufacturing industry, 
but it also contains a number of independent members who are 
appointed by the method just describe as "direct contact”. The 
National Insurance Advisory Committee contains four memben 
appointed at the Minister’s discretion in addition to those appointed 
after consultation with employers, trade unions, fnendly societies 
and Northern Irish authoritie$.Thc Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy conuins seven independent scientists who ate personally 
appointed after informal consultation; the others are appointed 
virtually ex oBcio as holders of official positions, for example, the 
secretaries o^c four Rcscardi Coun<ms. 

It is possible to make only a very rough generalisation about 
diese varioiu methods of recruitment: that the more direa 
methods of representation or nomination arc used, necessarily, 
where the aim of the committee is a major concern of strong 
interest groups. These cannot easily be by-passed or overawed by 
an expert committee, privately and informally recruited. It is 
sometimes hoped to do this, ana there have been successes; but the 
main evidence is that failure to satisfy groups about the composi- 
tion of a committee will only lead to difficulties and controversy 
about its work. In quieter areas, less subject to the conflict of 
pressure groups, private mcihoi of recruitment arc naturally 
more easi^ pursued. Where there is difference between what the 
groups might like and what the department might prefer (for 
example, a committee of representatives may only produce weak 
compromises) arrangements like the mixtures just mentioned, and 
the ‘ Other Aids to Effectiveness” described on page 44, come into 
play. But it is first necessary to make clear some points about the 
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counterpart to the method of recruitment: the relationship of tie 
mernb^, when serving on the committee, to outside organisationi, 
and to interested non-members generally. 


RELATIONS OF MEMBERS WITH OUTSIDE GROUPS 
On comnuttecs consisting of representatives, the relationship of 
members wth the o^anisation from which they come is dear 
enough— they are assumed to put forsvard the views of that organ- 
isation. But there is rarely any question of committing the 
orgamsaoon to the dedsiom of the committee or even to the view 
t ey put forward themselves. For one thing, these committees arc 
mostly consultative in charaacr, and no attempt to reach agree- 
ment IS made and no decisions taken; and secondly, it is revised 
. remarks arc not the same thing as long-run con- 

st ere policy. For the committee to fulfill its purpose at all, how- 
meetings must be reasonably authori- 
often be a question of confidence and general 
tkpF. J m busbessmen’s organisations. That is to say 

nroant *P*'^**^ ^dcfing, but by thcit normal wofk OH thc 

A? iS 1 ?• example, the representatives know 

t feUows. and to a wnsiderable extent 

«e prepared to foUow their lead. This is the 
for Industry, for c^^pYe” Consultative Committee 

th^attim^^^ d^berate steps arc taken to work out 

Advisorv C ° employers’ side of the National 

Committee whirh j- P^'“”^‘*“^"‘y«seftomitsProducrion 
NP^ Ts : to be raised at the 

Advisory Council at National Joint 
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more the preoccupation of diose members than of the organ- 
isations generally. On the wh(de, it is the practice for the actual 
representatives themselves to judge how far it is necessary to keep 
in touch with opinion in thdr organisations, rather than for the 
organisation deliberately to inform its representatives about policy. 
Thus representatives on some committees report back to either the 
governing body or a particular committee of the nominating 
organisation as diey feel necessary. Even if there is a regular report 
they mention such topics as seem significant. 

For die most part, however, as has been explained, members of 
expert committees and administrative committees are not repre- 
sentatives; they may be nominees or they may be privately 
recruited. So far as the nominees arc concerned the appointments 
are always personal ones and the views expressed arc taken to be 
their own. They are under no commitment to present the attitude 
of the body which suggested their name; on the contrary, it is 
their duty to argue matters as they themselves see fit. Nevertheless, 
the work put into selecting a balanced committee would be wasted, 
and the system would not work if everyone tried to purge his 
wind of prior assumptions. 

It would be improper, therefore, for a nominated member to 
act as the mouthpiece of an outside body or to reveal details of a 
committee’s proceedings. But the rul« of confidence (described 
in Chapter Four) rarely preclude general discussion of topics 
with which the committee is dealing. It is not necessary for 
a committee member to cut himself from his natural contacts, 
nor need he deprive himself of counsel or knowledge from 
these sources. He should not seek actual instructions, but usually 
he may talk to his colleagues in his office, fellow-members 
of his organisation, people in his university department and 
so on. 

On the other hand, no association or firm or umon has any 
rights over a nominee. Some nominees may choose to work 
closely with their nominators : trade unionists often do. But there 
is no doubt that the organisations are sometimes displeased with 
what their nominees support, and that the independence of the 
member is not merely theoreticaL Organisations may take the 
view that persons nominated by them ought to see that their views 
3re considered, that evidence submitted by them to the committee 
is weighed carefully, for example, but this is the most they expect. 
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They appreciate that dicir nominee may find that other evidence 
outweighs their own. 

Where the rules of secr^ are stricter, as with the Economic 
Planning Board (a nominated committee) or the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Research and Technical Development at the 
h^stry of Supply (which is recruited by direct contacts), then 
the maintenance of liaison with outside is difficult. Members of 
such committees cannot deliberately seek views or knowledge 
re evant to a forthcoming agenda. They must rely on the fact tlut 
ey work in an atmosphere where it is natural to acquire such 
iniormaoon. 

, teladons of committee members with outside bodies are, 
fl *P®*hing, characterised by informality and 

ty. Such formal tulcsasthcrcarc do notpressheavilyjcom- 
'T ^'^*®nding between Government, committee memben, 
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in the interests concerned. The importance of this depends on the 
functions appertaining in practice to the post. In some cases he 
may be able to give leadewhip and direction to the whole concern; 
in others he may just be there to guide a group through an a^nda, 
owing his position to an irreconcilable conflict about an inside 
diairman. 

Government advisory committees employ this type of chair- 
man only in a minority of cases. In a sense, of course, dvil servants 
and Ministers may be regarded as neutral chairmen where there 
are conflicting groups — say employers and trade umonists — on a 
committee. But they are not independent in the sense of being 
outside controversies, for it is tbe Government’s poheies or possible 
policies that are under discussion. Genuinely independent chair- 
men are much rater. Sir Geoffrey Ctowthcr is at present chairman 
of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England) though 
he is an economist rather than an educational expert. The chair- 
man of the Machine Tool Advisory Council was Vice-Admiral 
Sir Harold Brown who was neither an employer nor a tra<^ 
unionist. On the Tdevision Advisory Committee Admiral Sir 
Charles Daniel is independent chairman and on the Cmcmat<> 
graph Filins Council one of the six independent members, Sir 
Symey Roberts, is chairman. Mr. K. J. P. Barraclough, a magis- 
trate, is chairman of the Poisons Board, which consists largely of 
pharmacists and other scientists. In ip59 Air. Ronald C^ves, the 
Master of Dulwich College, was appointed chairman of the Food 
Standards Committee. 

Negotiating committees sometimes need independent diairmen. 
The Police Coimdl for Great Britain has an independent chairman 
appointed by the Prime Minister, contrasting with the statutory 
Peuice Council (which is not a two-sided negotiating body) where 
the Permanent Under Secretary of State of the Home OfScc or 
occasionally another senior official is chairman. All the Burnham 
Committees have the same independent chairman, nominated by 
the Minister, but actually appointed by the Committee them- 
selve. Other committees in the administrative category have less 
need for chairmen who arc markedly more ‘ independent than 
the other members. . , 

Vigorous leadership 6om an independent chaim^ may w 
possiHe, but it is not often easy. The scope of a committee iMy 
umited by its terms of reference, and the Ministers and avu 
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probaUy have firm ideas about the purposes 
Tn;Z« ^ serve. The situations in which an advisory com- 
^ independent chairman with room for 
initiative are therefore of rare oLurrcncc. 
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Civil servants 

There are dvil servants on almost all advisory committees. 
Their posidoti on consultative committees has been made plain in 
Chapter Two. They constitute a large element in any consultative 
committee, and it is their function to discuss the attitude of their 
d^artments to industrial and other problems with represenutives 
ofthc groups present. The place or dvil servants on other com- 
mittees is not so obvious. 

There is, of course, a secretariat. This is discussed in Chapter 
Four; in the main it it true to say that the secretary and his assist- 
ants are most important on those committees where there are no 
other Government representatives. He may then play a real part 
in the work ofthc committee; more espedaily he svill transmit the 
vie%vs of his department to thccommittee and explain tcchmcalities 
of the Government machine to them. He can also act as the com- 
mittee’s spokesman and interpreter in the department. 

Some committees within tne scope of this report have a large 
majority of dvil servants. A few, indeed, are virtiuUy inter- 
departmental committees, brought inside the definition by the 
presence of a few members from outside the dvil service. The 
Imerdepactmcntal Committee on Sodal and Economic Researm 
at the Treasury, for instance, has ten dvil servants to four outside 
members, and the Ministry of Labour’s Retail Prices Index Tech- 
nical Committee has two outside people with six offidak. 

It is much more typical, however, to find a group of avil 
servants, in a dear minorit)', on an expert or administrative com- 
mittee. Normally, they come from sev’cral other departrnents 
besides the sponsoring one; and very often they arc prof^onal 
or sdcndfic offidak rather than administrators. Thus, members ot 
the National Agricultural Advisory Service play an important 
part on the committees of the Agricultural Improvement Council 
and the Department of Sdcndfic and Industrial Research provides 
memben of many committees— for example, the Comnuttcc on 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil Sacnafic a\-u 
servants may be in a different posidon to adxmnistraton. Admim- 
stradve dvil servants ncccssardy present departmental poliw but 
sdcndfic ones may be called upon other to provide expert 
ledge or to express the vie\n ofthc sdcndfic organisanons whicn 
employ them. 

Administradve dvil servants arc important on comnu 
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sentation on appropriate committees and the related question of 
the geographical distribution of members generally. There is a 
need to resist the temptation to appoint people who live in or near 
London because they will be able to attend more easily. In some 
cases it is thought desirable to make special arrangements for the 
appointment of women.* On some occasions it is prudent to 
share membership among the appropriate institutions — between 
Oxford, Cambridge and other universities for example. Differing 
schools of thought may have to be balanced, and in some cases 
thinly-disguised political diflerences; for example, the inclusion 
of both left-wing and right-wing etwnomists is sometimes 
thought necessary. Age composition may he considered: it would 
not do for a committee to be composed entirely of the very young 
or very old. 

These factors appear very complicated; nevertheless, the evi- 
dence is that they are largely left to sort themselves out. In practice, 
too, they do largely sort themselves out— that is to say, an advisory 
committee is built up with its primary type of balance in mind (the 
various interests concerned, the relevant types of expert) and in the 
event an adequate balance of other factors emerges. But on occa- 
sion attention must be given to these subsidiary matters, and it is 
then important that a Minister should at least be able to vary the 
nominations which come before him. 


Roiation 


It is the custom to appoint memben of some advisory com- 
mittees for an indefinite period. This is the case with ^rious 
consultative committees — the Economic Planning Board, for 
instance. Members usually, but not always, go on until they rctir^ 
changejobs, and so on. In some instances, members have continued 
on committees even after retirement from active work on the 
Central Advisory Water Committee for example. 

For a majority of advisory committees, however, there are 
striaer conditions. On the Colonial Research Coun^ members 
were not reappointed after they had retired from their academic, 
research or other position. Most committees have fixed wnns ot 
appointment, and though reappointment is usually possible, some 


• The Nidotial Instirancc Act, 1946, prescribes, for the Nationil 
Advisory Committee, that “At least ooe member of the Committee 
'toman”. 
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too numerous to be indicated by examples. Sometimes they may 
be me driving force on a committee — or, at any rate, thcyprivatcly 
peheve to to be the case. But it is to be noted that the relative 
intormahty of committee procedure enables them to participate 
to e full m its work. Sometimes neither they nor others on the 
committee are sure whether they ate properly “members” of the 
comrmttee or are merely attending in some other undefined 
capaaty. It does not matter. They certainly speak in any discus- 
^°a‘ l advisory committees is virtually unknown 

and there are usually no reports to be signed. In a few cases their 
status IS made dear— on the Central Advisory Water Committee, 
or examp e, they are assessoB” and do not sign reports to the 
^ter. On the Advisory Council on Child Care four dvil 
observers^'' tnemben, while others attend the meetings as 
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not deliberately co-opted by the committee as a whole. Substi- 
tutes are allowed on some committees; the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy has occasionally invited the Deputy Secretary of 
the DSIR to attend its meetings when the Secretary was unable to 
be present. Other persons may be invited to attend meetings from 
time to time to mscuss particular items. Co-option is used for 
sub-committees of the Central Housing Advisory Committee and 
the Central Advisory Water Committee, for the committees of 
the Central Health Services Council, and for the sub-committees 
of the Standing Advisory Committees at the Ministry of Health. 


SIZE AND SERVICE 


when any new committee is established its size has to be fixed. 
Government advisory committees appear to range at present from 
the seventy-nine of the National Advisory Council on Education 
for Industry and Commerce, or the sixty-four on the Treasury s 
Advisory Council on Export of Works of Art, to three, fotir or 
five on some spedalist committees, or nine or ten on important 
committees like the National Insurance Advisory Committee or 
the Colonial Research Council.* 

If the committee is to be a representative one, its size will be 
decided in the first place by die number ofinterests involved, and 
the need to balance them fairly — a powerful group may reason- 
ably expect three or four times the number of members as a 
smaller o^anisation or one with only a peripheral concern in the 
subject. Similarly, an expert committee may prima facie need a 
certain number of different types of spedalist. But these factors 
may well be overridden by functional considerations: if a com- 
mittee is to fulfill its pmrpose it must be of a size capable of doing 
so. Where an expert committee is to to into some detail ^d to 
consider papers and draft reports carefully, it must be limited m 
size — more than a dozen, perbaps, is risky. With larger numbers it 
becomes more and more difficult to get through an ^enda, since 
each person has points to make and suggestions to offer. On con- 
sultative committees and others where discussion of general 
prindples is the main function, or where more detailed and 
work can be delegated to sub-cximmittces, a larger number or 


* Hie Standing Conference of Cewipeiatnig Bodies on Atmospheric ^Uurion. 
at the Department of Scientific Industrial Research, has J90 memberj. 
i* obviously not a committee m the ustial sense. 
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changes at least arc made, nirce years seems to be the standard 
term of appointment although it is five years for the National 
^urance Advisory Committee and four is the maximum for the 
Central Advisory Water Committee. The members of the Com- 
mittee on Social Development in the Colonies are reappointed 
annually. Mostly it is the practice to reconstitute the committee 
completely, including reappointments, at the appropriate inter- 
va . ne-third of the Central Health Services Council, however, 
reappointment of members is usually pos- 
sible, but on the Central Housing Advisory Committee this does 
f f ° beyond a second term in most cases. Independent memben 
o e Adroory Council on Scientific Policy have on occasion 
been asked to contmue for a second period of office but with the 
Scientific Research and Technical Devdop- 
^ Mimstry of Supply reappointment is impossible fbr at 
the tiiree-ycar period of service. Members of 

but it it ft. *** attached to this Council may serve for six yean, 
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nautical Research Council, of die Interservice Metallurgical 
Research Council, and of the boards and committees attached to 
these Councils, normally receive fees, and so do members of the 
Meteorological Research Committee at the Air Ministry. A few 
other scientific or technical committees, at the Ministry of Supply 
and elsewhere, fall into this category. Two or three committees at 
the Ministry of Housing, like the Advisory Committee on Iron- 
stone Restoration, perhaps involve not scientists but professional 
valuers, surveyors and so on. The other important advisory com- 
mittees where payment is made are the University Grants Com- 
mittee, the National Insurance Advisory Committee, the Industrial 
Iiyuries Advisory Council, andthcAiiTtansport Advisory Council. 

The explanation of these payments is probably in all cases, 
scientific and otherwise, that members spend a considerable length 
of time on the committee’s work. The fact that professional 
services, of scientists and others, ate involved may be a consider- 
ation in some cases. The fees paid arc normally so much per day. 
There areno annual salaries orretainersformembersofeommittees, 
but occasionally chairmen who have to spend much of their time 
on the work receive a salary. There is an overriding annual maxi- 
mum for service on all Government committees. 

In the main, however, no salaries, fees or compensations arc 
paid for service on advisory committees, on the grounds that it 
is important to maintain the prindple of voluntary public 
service”. In some cases payment would be inappropriate because 
committee members are representing outside organisations, and 
such service is part of their official duties. Expenses are almost 
always payable — normally, travelling expenses and subsistence 
allowances on the scale appropriate to senior civil servants. 

PLURALITY OF MEMBERSHIP 
The most popular allegation about Government committees is 
that the same persons arc appointed to them over and over again. 
Certain favoured individuals, it is alleged, sit on many committees; 
and, by inference, other people who might serve are for some 
reason neglected. “Round how many separate Miimtctial con- 
ference tables are to be found die same convex waistcoats and 
bloodshot eyes?” asked the New Stalesman.^ 

• December 1917. In a comment on the PEP broadslieec 77 ir Growth 0/ Cootm^ 
(PLANNING No. *17). 
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members is possible. "Where debate lies beuveen groups rather 
than individuals the actual numbers attending may be flexible, or 
^fbhrarily. In some cases, such as the NPACI or the 
by AC, it seems that many are present in order to listen as much as 
to ^rtidpate actively. The effect of size on procedure is mentioned 
m Chapter Four. 


IVilUugness to serve 

Aie there any difficulties in persuading people to serve on 
a yisory committees, if invited? There are no indications of very 
senom problems. So far as consultative committees arc concerned, 
memben are usually drawn from those active in the various 
whetlier they are elected office-bearers or paid 
ft, service on Government committees as part of 

/•W 9” admimsirative committees the 

u of influence is a sufficient inducement. In a few cases, 
* Government committee for, say, a teacher, » 
^ adiidnistrator may carry considerable 
fcienti<t. and may even ^ance career prospects. For 

Researrl,*r^” advisory bodies connected with the Colonial 
on U rU. I Agricultural Improvement Council and so 

SomSU?! T'- ”S “ "« diffiinaties at all. 

and others nn * declined by businessmen, academics 

sists in servir pressure of work”. If this pressure con- 

doubt to }> ^ ttiaiw other committees, then their refusal is no 
traS Solnf “ "“P <=*“ duties. Some 

difEcult to out fn numbers of small firms, find it 

other cases, orgam™doiS*t “ 'fare. In 

ate their rpa,4,l, f ??* temptation to nonun- 

defence research ou ptciS 
Pees and expenses 

wher^paynie^U^ml^ advisory committees are paid. Bodies 
At the Ministrv of ptedomin^tly scientific in character. 

Sdendfic Rcsearcli aifJ Advisory Council on 

research and Tcdimcal Development, of the Aero- 
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tions of nominating the same persons to groups of committees. 
The nominations of these organisations to the five committees 
concerned ^vith police matters, in particular, provide many plural- 
ists, including most of those serving on three or four committees. 
Similarly, some local authority association nominees serve on two 
committees concerned with fire brigades. Apart from persons 
connected with these and similar organisations there are perhaps 
imder ten pluralists. 

Memhers of Board of Trade comniitees 

The members of twenty-six Board of Trade advisory com- 
mittees were considered. Those that did not meet at all in 1958 
were ignored. The Consultative Committee for Industry does not 
officially have a regtilar membership, but those attending for a 
particular meetings in 1958 were counted as members. Civil ser- 
vants from any department were again excluded, and so were 
persons listed as “advisers”, “observers”, etc. 

There are 386 places on the twenty-six committees copied by 
262 individuals. The numbers on more than one committee were: 
three 

committees committees 

2 20 

This means diat 46 places were taken by pluralists, or one place in 
cvciy six. 

This is rather less than at the Home Office. There is noting at 
the Board of Trade to correspond to the block of loml auth^ty 
association nominees. Nevertheless, both penons serving on tmcc 
committees are organisation nominees — in this case trade umonuc. 
Those serving on two committees include prominent industnal- 
ists, trade association officials, and one or two trade unionists. 

Causes of phirality 

The evidence fiom two departments cannot be decisive, but 
there is no reason to think them untypical. In both ^2*“ 
practice of nomination by outside organisations that led to most 
of the plurality; but there was also a number of persons 7 

appointed who served on two (rarely more) committees. Indiw- 
du^ arc not, of course, confin^ to service with the cmnmittees 
of one department. At least one penon on a Home Offi« wm- 
ntittec scr\-es, as an “independent layman”, on a Board 01 iradc 
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It is not possible to givcherea complete analysis of the situation.* 
In the first place any examination confined to advisory committees 
neglects all the independent administrative or executive bodies; all 
the quasi-judidal tribunals; and all the regional and local bodies 
such as the Regional Boards for Industry and various consumer 
committees. Tms is to say nothing oflocal authorities, and nothing 
of the councils and committees of trade associations, trade unions 
and professional bodies who may at times be close to the Govem- 
Secondly, comprdiensivc statistical work on the 
full ranee of advisory committees has not been practicable. To 
^ ™ committees in Study V would involve checking each 

m perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 names against every other name, and 
this has not been attempted. 

Two Government departments, however, the Board of Trade 
and the Ifome Office, have provided lists of names, and the situ- 
auon on the advisory committees of these departments is analysed 


Members of Home Office committees 

For the Home Office, tlie memben of twenty-three advisory 
wi^ttees wem considered. The Advisory Council on Child 
J^re and the Central Training Coundl in Child Care were 
5^^ committee since their non-official membership is 
n Police Council and the Police Council for 

treated as one, their membership so far as 
ser^tt concerned bdng nearly identical. Civil 

idenHfiwi t? department have been excluded wherever 
and these *ar fll places on foe twenty-three committees, 

^ ="76 individuals. The nuJnber of ‘ pluralists” 
g on more than one committee — is as follows: 

ccmmiltees committees 

Tl>' ^ 9 21 

abouro'^S fo pluralists, or 

Councils’°/Wd^ attributed to the practice of the County 
• An Mul *= Association of Municipal Corpora- 

bo4i«in tot i it on Tarioiis Government industrul 
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served on other research committees at that department. The 
membership of various committees overlaps, that is to say, be- 
cause die interests of the committees overlap. This is a deliberate 
administrative device, found in many difierent fields and not either 
originated by or particularly prevalent on Government advisory 
committees. 

Other reasons can only be suggested. Pardy, plurality may arise 
because there is quite genuinely a limited circle of “availability 
for certain appointments — often, paradoxically, of the indepen- 
dent layman type. But it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
habit and caution play at least some part. At the outset of this 
chapter it was emphasised that internal harmony and balance were 
vitd considerations in committee composition. To meet these 
considerations the appointing Minister and his civil servants need 
personal knowledge, not merely second-hand recommendation, 
and dearly those who already serve on one committee are known 
while others may not be. Places on committees are not pnzes 
to be divided out by some impartial standard; and a hamster 
appointing a committee will naturally prefer persom he know 
contribute to its success. Whitehall is usually anxious to avoid 
appointing familiar figures. The difficulty is for those concerned to 
get to know of others with die right capacity and experience. 

Consei^uences of plurality 

Since many persons are appointed to more than one rommittcc 
on administrative grounds, it is to be expected that the practice 
will facilitate smooth administration. Certainly it enables co- 
ordination to be effected simply and vrithout elaborate paper 
work. Moreover, even where there is no deliberate co-ordma- 
tion, the use of experienced committee members may w 
enhance the internal effectiveness of advisory boches. _ 

Nevertheless, there is much to be said against the practice. It is 
notorious that some individuals serve on too many committees, 
including advisory committees. A person who ni^ add prwuge 
and foster harmony on a committee may not in fact give it e 
attention or original thought that a less practised figure mig t ^ 
Experience is not the only worthwhile committee quality, an 
playing safe may lead to mediocrity. If an org^sation ^ 
concentrate outside committee work in die hanh of one per , 
then dtis person becomes merely the retailer of his co eagu 
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committee; another, on two Home Office committees, is also on a 
Colonial Office committee; and, similarly, combinations ofBoaxd 
of Trade and Colonial Office, Home Office and Health, National 
Insurance and Colonics, Agriculture and Health and so on can 
readily be found. Plurality is not entirely, or even mainly, intra- 
departmental. 

if this is taken into account, it can be seen that there arc some 
grounds for the suspicions that plurality is excessive. Its extent 
must not be exaggerated, for it would probably be impossible 
to find a committee wth, say, a majority of pluralists. But it is 
true that the services of a number of individuals are greatly in 
denund, and that they serve on many committees. “Government 
advisory committees at national lever’ are in relation to the prob- 
lem a ve^ restricted set of committees, and a wider picture is 
really needed. Nor do these figures illustrate therepeateaappoint- 
mmt of some persons. An individual may serve on only two com- 
mittees at once but on ten in ten years. What is wrong about 
plurality, as it exists, is the appointment of some people too often, 
not that advisory committees consist mainly of people on other 
committees, for this is not so. 

What are the causes of the plurality that occurs? Advisory com- 
mittees are, of course, recruited separately; no co-ordinated 
operauon for appointing tliem takes place. Even within a depart- 
ment, when a particular committee is being chosen, Ministers and 
a *^ot normally disposed to regard ffic presence of 

inoividiul on some other committee as a bar to his recruitment 
why, indeed, should it be any handicap? 

positive reasons. It has been shown that many 
orgamsations nominate the same persons repeatedly. 
of organisation policy; for reasons of internal co- 
a narrir,,!*^ ‘■°^'^®tiience they wish to concentrate the work in 
two nerwn. t in a few hands. T^ey appoint the same one or 

ordimtino or ” conmuttccs, thus removing the need for co- 
lesseninff fh,. between different representatives and 

bi Afferent places. A 

member of th be adopted by the Government— 4 

Research onA .... !^°^^“PpVs Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy Committed T* tbe Defence Research 

. Members of Ae Colonial Research Coimcil 
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committees without MPs beloi^, so far as can be judged, to a 
second category: committees wnCTC no MPs serve at present, but 
where there is no rule or definite convention against their appoint- 
ment. If developments led to an MP being put forward then 
he might be appointed to committees such as these. The National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry is in this situation and 
so are many committees at the Board of Trade, such as the Engin- 
eering Advisory Council and the National Advisory Council for 
the Motor Manufacturing Industry. At other ministries the Central 
Advisory Water Committee and the Advisory Council on Child 
Care provide further examples. Appointment of MPs can vary 
with the views of succeeding Ministers — some have appointed 
Members to the Central Housing Advisory Committee, and 
others have avoided doing so. 

Thirdly, there arc advisory committees on which Members do 
serve, by virtue of some non-political quabficadon or experience. 
On the Central Health Services Council two Members serve, one 
as a person with experience oflocal government and the other as a 
pharmacist. In 1958, a trade unionist MP (Sir Tom O’Brien) was a 
member of the Nationaljoint Advisory Council at the Ministry of 
Labour, and also on the Cinematograph Films Council. A Conser- 
vative MP, Mr. J. Grimston, was on the Non-ferrous Mewk 
Consultative Committee. - 

Fourthly, it can be deliberate policy to appoint Members or 
Parliament to advisory committees. This is the practice with the 
Advisory Panel on the Highlands and Islands oi Scotland. 

The advantage to the committees of having MPs as such 
they are brou^t into touch with the political world, on 
their advice may have some impact. A committee may get a fore- 
taste, for example, of what the process oflcmlation on its subject 
'villbe like — of what the various panics will welcome, what mey 
will resist, and what they will swallow. If the real purpose 
committee is to launch a new policy on the coimtry, then MPs 
will contribute much to this end. There may be advantages to 
MPs and Parliament as well as to the committee. Lord Momson 
of Lambeth has written; 

It is Vr-ise in the appointment of all committees to comider the 
inclusion of MPs for this gives them valuable experientt and 
ensurw well-informed contributiom to parliamentary debate. 

* U. Morrison. Cevmmtnt end PeiVement {Oaford). 1954. P- 
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opinions. First-^nd experience is usually more valuable to a com- 
nuttee dm polished presentation. Moreover, there is a good deal 
to be said for avoiding even the <»rr.i>n 


t appoi 
«11 as 1 


e appearance of a restricted group 
0 the nominees of organisations as 


as to those privately reermted. It is important that advisory 
committees should command both general confidence and the 
parncular confidence of the interests concerned, and one way to do 
s u participation as fkr as possible. 

m it mnnot be said that plurality is rampant or a scandal, 
or ^y^hing of tint sort. But it could be less; and probably it 
CO e less without damage to smooth and effective work by 
a visory comrmttees. If some method could be devised, within 
roartments and between departments, to limit duplication to 
sc cases with some reasonable purpose, then confidrace would 
be maeased and the work of committees perha ps improved. At all 
visorv towards isolation and exclusiveness of ad- 

would be discouraged; and this is much more 
important than the actual plurality of service by a few individuals. 

, ^®MBER$ OP PARLIAMENT 

lemw Members of the House of Commons become 

lembers of advisory committees? Th. question is importpt for 
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quencefh^?^^*^?^ P^^ poliddans? — but it is aiso oi consc- 
I generally. Does it affhet Parliament 

"“y 

PtKdcc! in this rtspcct, ai 
s^dnsion. The "f them, Fitst, there is pctmsne 

prohibits members oft. ^ &^.ons Disqujlificstion Act, 195 
and members of. Iw 
made, „c 

’ See Hole category. Most of the adviso: 

Art. I9J7. First Schedule. AU met 
Advww Cornea; Devd^^SL disqualified: Air Transpc 

Council; MonopoLcj Com^trinr, Industrial Injuries Adviso 

tMTemry Grants Insurance Advisory CbmmirK 

^ Advisory Council T 
ol Personnel *nd the Chairtr^n of the Tcchr 

me Ministry of labour are also disqualified. 


CHAPTER 4 

METHODS OF WORK 


T his chapter is concerned not so much with what advisory 
committees do as with the way they do it. The aspects to be 
discussed are those where the methods arc Aought to show som> 
thing significant about the nature or the cnccdveness of the 
committees. It has not been possible, of course, to make ^y 
detailed study of actual proceedings, which are confidential, but 
only to generalise fiom imown facts. 

The methods of work of committees vary considerably, as does 
their composition. The Haldane Report, urging departments to 
use advisory committees, had this to say about their organisation: 
The precise form of organisation suitable to an advisory bo^ or 
bodies will always depend in die main upon the *“*'’*’® 
business of the Department to which they are attached. Dinerent 
methodi of constituting such bodies and calling them inw consulta- 
tion will be required according to the oHect they are intended to 
pursue, which may be die devdopmenl of the service rendered by a 
profession to the community, the advancement of biowledge in 
relation to a partied service, or the maintenance and improvement 
of the condinons of employment of persons engaged in that service. 
Pint, the chapter will discuss the influence of basic structure-— 
terms of reference, constitution, etc. — on the methom emp oyc 
by committees. Secondly, the ifferent ways of making progrw 
arc described: meetings and discussion, research, delegation to su 
committees and so on. Thirdly, the results of coimnittee acuwty, 
the volume and direction of effert, the type of topic dealt with y 
advisory committees, and the nature of reports and rcconuncn 
ations arc considered. 


STRUCTURE AND METHODS 

An advisory committee is a body with a purpose and a co"*® 
tution. and to a considerable extent these arc prescribed tor k. 
'Hiis section examines the part playtd by some basic condi o" 
limiting or prompting the memods to be used by the co 

* Report of the Michinery of Govemment Committee, 1918. Cmd. pajo. P- 
P»a. 36. 
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There may well be difSculties in particular eases. A Member might 
receive confidential information on the committee which was an 
embarrassment to him in the House. If Ministers were on the 
comnuttce, they might be inhibited from speaking frankly about 
their intentions before Oppondon MPs. Certainly the appoint- 
mmt of MPs who were not particularly well qualified to advisory 
bodies would be no service either to a committee or to Parliament, 
borne MPs feel that they cannot be loyal members of an advisory 
comrattec and at the same time exercise their full freedom of 
political action. They suspect that appointment to a committee is 
^ restrain them from public criticism in the House. 

Members of House of Lords arc sometimes appointed to 
a yisory «mmittecs. Though many of them have recognised 
po Heal afFiliaaoru, these do not seem to have any significant effect, 
or to cause any difEcultics. Perhaps members of the peerage give 
Perhaps those who serve may make 
tbA MPs nwy make better speeches in 

— 1 ** advisory committees arc concerned, 

« ^ significance, cither for 

tFi^IS^ has tnembershipofthe Commons. 
imnortinz-A *^5", °(MPs «d peers, however, illustrates again the 
cotLnti^°^^* which advisory committees have with the 

Unlike department they are serving* 

GovemmAnf arrangements %vithin ihe 

announced P^chine, advisory committees have a publicly- 
Thev publish reports on their worL 

isatiotis ' attennon of Ac nation’s most powerful organ- 

SufanS intcUects. In Chapter Five 3ieir 

C?of considered; but it is evident from the 

O^dal counsellor ^ ‘hat it is Acir place not merdy as 

ofST^ °fMmistm and department, but in Ac systtm 
'h democracy as a whole Aat needs to be assessed. . 
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and report on draft regulations, and 0i) to consider and advise on 
sudi questions as the Minister refers to it. In this case the Com- 
mittee is not given any general initiadvc, nor is it free to act on its 
own account to consider the working of the insurance scheme in 
general. The terms of reference of the statutory Air Transport 
Advisory Coimcil, themselves comprising six sub-sections of the 
Act, are made more specific by two directives issued to the Council 
on 26 January 1949 and 26 September 1950. These directives lay 
down the principles of Government policy to which the Cotincu 
is expected to adhere in making its recommendations to the 
Minister on applications by Charter Companies for approval of 
proposed schrauled services. 

In contrast to this, die sututory Central Housing Advisory 
Committee has detailed terms of reference but can also make to 
the Minister, such representations with respect to matters of 
general concern arising in connection with the execution of these 
enactments as the Committee think desirable”. The Central 
Advisory "Water Committee has a similar power to make repre- 
sentations. Among ie non-statutory committees, the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy is one with very broad terms of 
reference. These are: “to advise die Minister for Science in the 
exercise of Ids responsibility in the formulation and execution of 
Government sden^ic policy.” ^ j • j j 

Although most committees have fairly specific, and indeed 
occasionaUy detailed, terms of reference, often there is included a 
general phrase, such as the Housing Committee has. The terms of 
reference, therefore, are not usually a restricting factor, 
intended as much as anything to divide the field ^where there are 
several committees which might get in each other s way, or where 
committees’ activities could trespass upon the work of other insti- 
tutions. Thus, industrial consultative committees are debam 
from considering wage negotiations. Where a committee partiim- 
Urly wishes to discuss or pronounce upon a subject, it usually 
ravages to get round any limifatiom in its terms of refermce. 
When Sir Geoffrey Crowther, chairman of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England), wrote a letter to the Mimster ot 
Education drawing liis attention to die shortage of 
avoided dealing with a topic reserved for the Nation^ Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply ofTcachers, by talking * 
die demand for teachers. Again, where committees have not een 
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Terms of referettce 

work of a committee is usually set out in the terms of 
reference. In addition, a framework svithin which the work is to 
be done is established by rules of procedure, by regulations about 
meetings, and so on. Sometimes the instrument setting up the 
commttee and defining its terms of reference includes procedural 
provisions as well The terms of reference vary greatly in origin- 
Sometimes they arc to be found in a statute, sometimes in a 
stamtory order, sometimes in an order of the Minister. Some, 
indeed, arc hardly set down at all. 

The committees tvith their terms of reference set down in a 
statute are frequmtly those concerned with social services, but one 
o the earliest of such committees was the Advisory Committee 
set up m 1913 under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act of 
^ pointer-war period there arc two notable examples: 

e entra Advisory Committee on War Pensions, and the Un- 
rwl" Iwurance Statutory Committee, which was in some 

mpect the predecessor of the National Insurance Advisory Cora- 
post-war examples are the Advisory Council on 

Sof £ ciwed 

in^rtant committees have been set up on 
example, the National Production 
CouncFo^'^M- ttc National Joint Advisory 

Council and of Labour, the Engineering Advisory 

Trca^ent of Offenders, 
in Purnose_2’^n”““''r‘" primarily consultative 

Gov^mmt A exAangc of views between the 

is the Connih ^ ^mposioon, but ^o in its form and procedure 

T£coZtfr^°™«f<>'^I«dmtryattheBoardo 
has formal nil« f * fot^ terms of reference any more than it 

cussLpl^S “d « is intcreste^d only in dis- 

for are other differences: 

or they nuv hf °f reference may be limited and specific, 
^ 

He tSmflf “ prop^g sabject, for disc™. 
Advisory ^ statutory National Insurance 

ey Lommttee are quite spedBo. They are (i) to consider 
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mentioneci in Chapter Three, the National Health Service Act of 
1946, in the First Schedule, paragraph 1, provides that six persom 
shall be members of the Central H^th Services Coimdl ex officio 
(these arc chiefly the Presidents of the Royal Colleges and the 
Ch^rman of BMA); and in addition, diat the remaining thirty- 
five members should be chosen from among eight groups, in 
spedfied proportions. The Council for Wales and Monmouth- 
shite is required to meet at least quarterly. The National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers is required to 
work through three committees; the membership of this Council 
is also laid down in great detail; the committees are to deal with 
training and qualifications, supply and distribution, and teachers 
in establishments of further education. Some committees are 
quired, according to the terms given them, to report to the 
Minister, or to make periodical reports: for example, the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Research and Technical Development, 
More frequently these are matters provided for by statutory 
instruments or other less formal methods. Where a committee is 
set up under sutute, there is usually provision for the payment 01 
expenses but not of fees. 


The chairman 

When the chtirman is a civil servant, he is likely to be in charge 
of a section of the department responsible for the subjert whi^ 
the committee is considering. In these circumstances, from t e 
department’s point of view, it is difficult for the committee to go 
'wrong; but even under these conditions, the committee is idmost 
always something more than a creature of the department. It can 
give the department expert information and it can ^ ® 
department in drawing up regulations which will be acceptable to 
those aSected. At the most important committ^ where the 
Minister or the Parliamentary Secretary is in the chair, the position 
is not really dissimilar. .... 

Where there is a chairman from outside the MuusOT, m 
depends upon the secretary; but the secretary has the advanta^ 
mat the committee work is part ofhis regular job, and me J , 

^ith which the committee deals is part of his day-to-day 
The chairman has a higher status than tiiat of 
^*ts of the committee. Not only is he responsible for tlie c 
of the meeting, but he may be consulted in urgent cases m 
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given a general right of inidarive, they may penuadc the Ministen 
to refer to them questions 'which Acy wish to discuss. There seem 
to be some committees ■where these subterfuges are superfluous: 
they have to be prompted to discuss anything at all. 

The real function of a committee is sometimes very diffcrcnc 
from its original terms ofreftrcncc, and sometimes changes over a 
period of time. For example, the Economic Planning Board, 
according to its terms of reference, had as its primary aim “to 
advise H.M. Government on the best use of our economic 
resources both toward the realisation of a long term plan and 
remedial measures against our immediate difficulties”, but now- 
adays the function of the Board is described by expressions like 
reviewing general economic problems”. Again the Central 
Advisory Council for Education (England) is supposed “to advise 
the Minister upon such matters connected with education theory 
^d practice as they think fit”. In the debate in the House of 
mmons, Mr. Butler, the Minister of Education, amplified this: 


Oui object then is quite definite; it is for once to atuch to the central 
aiiehon^ la England a body whiA can pay some anention to what is 
anA"* j pay attention to all the most modem 

p-to^te methods and, by reviewing the position continually« 
consider the question of what may be taught to the children.* 

j wo* is Isrgsly diffirrenl from Mr. Butltr's 

necessarily so, because it is not ie province 
adin,;l Sovernment and, consequently, of a committee 

dnf, rf. school curricula. In the main the Council 

sometimes detailed research on educational 
is ‘Vf, Television Advisory Committee 

sound brn!^ dcvdopmcnt of television and 

related man-,. ^'oquendcs above 30 megacycles, and 

vision for n competitive television services and tele- 

O' clrcwhrre.” Thr Com- 
explosive an 1 competitive television because it is too 

alw P°^^“l»,q««tion to be dealt with by an 

showing in dn^m''’ liclihood of television for public 

Sometimes tb ** c^^owhetc has disappeared. 

cisrdTtXa W “X V* ^^1 T 

, „ . ^ , *"embetship, meetings, or methods of work. As 

CoL 1707. 8 February 1944. 
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tween mectmgj; more often pwhaps, the cluimun anti two or 
three leading members are consulted. 

The seeretariat 

Secretarial services arc usually proWded by the Ministr)’. This 
means keeping the mmutes, dreuLdng the agenda, arranging for 
Myment of expenses, etc. It is seldom a full-time job. Normally, 
the secretary spends only three or four daj*s on committee work 
between meetings, though the Central Advisory Council for 
(England) has had, for its work on 15-18 years olds, a 
mil-time secretary. The secretary should regard himself as the 
comnuttec and as the interpreter of the department 
to the committee and of the committee to the department, rather 
than as the servant of the depanmenL To scrs'c mis function, the 
sectary must be able to nut into the minutes the views that mem- 
bcri want to be recorded as luxing expressed wiAout departing 
too “t from what was said. It is aho the duty of the seactary to 
f U ■ A Treasury instructional booklet gives the 


Je amount of briefing which the Chairman needs will depend upon 
the Secretary need do no more than pass 
y ftl«vant information, e.g. ^t certain members will not be 
pr«smt; somepmei the Chairman will need a brief which will lum- 
the mam pomes he should make and help him in planning the 
g. It may mefuUy include notes about the \ic%N's particular 
Such a brief is almost invariably 

supplied if the Chairman is a Minister.* 

'*■' ■">" '“'1 »f department in the 
vetat glove of the teetetaty of the contmittee. 

NPACI is, as a matter of administrative 

and ihf ^^“tcellor of the Ei^equcr and the sccreuriat 

Board Jit,* ^ f^pOHsiblc to him. 'Ac Economic Planning 
Cabinet provided by the Treasury and the 

subiccts ^ifJi ’• * comnuttec is dealing with technical 

pSX »l«ommit.eet. it is ftequendy 

Comdl "ehnirf sectetaties. The Central Health Service 
taries- the howorer do not have technical scctc- 

• -r ^ administrative class find that they 

Cotmmttes Procedure”. Autumn I9S8. p. 3Ji. 
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functions. There may well be a difference of atmosphere at the 
meetings of small committees compared with those of large ones. 
But this is not a distinctive feature of advisory committees: similar 
differences occur in other groups of varying size. Nor ^ ^ 
correlation bewcen the size of an advisory committee and the 
proportion attending its meetings be easily established: some of 
the largest, such as the National Advisory Council on ^e Training 
and Supply of Teachers, seem to maintain their attendance just as 
well as smaller committees. The practice of working through si^ 
committees or other associated bodies is discussed later 
chapter. But again it arises far more from the purpose ot the 
advisory committee than from its size — the NPACI, a l^^S® 
sultative committee, has only an interim committee and does not 
need sub-committees. The Colonial Research Council, a relanve y 
small body, worked in direct association with twenty-six 
mal Research Committees and sub-committees, and the Agricul- 
tural Improvement Council has nearly as many. 


MAKIHG PROGRESS 

It is implicit in the rueure of a committee that it meets and dis- 
emsM and this section begins by estamining these fundatnentu 
procedures. But other means of achieving the purpos« oi advis ^ 
committees are also employed— visits, research, deleganon 
suh-committccs — and progress is also helped if there is co-or na 
don with similar committees. All these ways of going a 
committee business are conducted with some degree o pnva^, 
and the section includes a note on the confidcntia nature 
proceedings. 

Meetings and visits 

Where there are rules governing a committee, 
tory or not, specifying how many meetings are 
nWum requirement and extra meetings are posnble it desim . 
The most common practice is to meet quarterly. T s 
^th the National Production Advisory Council on I^Justty, 
National Joint Advisory Council and, for example, . 
(Stock Improvement) Advisory Committee. Some 
^eet less frequently,* for example, the Advisory o ^ 

die Provincial Agricultural Economics Service usually 
* Indeed, a few committees arc inactive and have not met for years- 
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The rank of the secretary sometimes gives an indiation both of 
tlic importance of the cJiairman and of the gcncraLty of the work 
of the committee. In the case of the NPACI, where inc Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is the ciiaiiman. the secretar)* is an Under 
Sccrctar)’, whereas the Oil and Fats Advisory Panel, which has an 
Assistant Secretary as cliairman, has an Executive Officer as 
scCTctary. But there is no fixed rule, and one major corrunittre 
(the National Joint AdsHsory Council) has an Assistant Principal 
as secrctai^'. 

Committees are usually pven papers to study even when the 
function of the committee is primanly consultative. These papers 
arc almost invariably written by civil servants. There is no reason 
why papen should not be wrirten by the members of committees 
but. m fact, th^ seldom are, probably because members are too 
b>W, hue possibly also because they feel that the matter is not 
sraiaently important and that they arc not lufildaitly knowledge- 
able to comme themselves to writing. The papers are not alvs'a)'S 
wnttm in the department which sponsors the committee; in a 
number of cases, papen arc supplied by otlicr departmenB. For 
* j “ginecring Advisory Council and for the 
Advuory Council for Ac Motor Manufaemring Indii- 
«.. have sometimes been svritten in Ac Ministry of 

NPACI Ac Chancdlor's statement is prepared in 
I’V Council secretariat. There arc, of course, 
°“**‘ons when members of committees have written and 

nrescnt^rl T_ ... .. ^ 


ar^ ‘“c v.ujuuKanvc committccs the trade unionn 

Atriftn^ J w^ng to produce papers Aan Ac employei 
havi^ ^ ‘^°‘”iiuKccs concerned wim sodal services, papers 
Council memben of the Central HealA Services 

CouncU on ,h= Tr».- 

effects of Size 

mitbodf'oTwMk *In “ committee affects its 

difficult to trar- -n. r of correlation is very 

first Ac fun/+;’^'r t^°”^^*“™^S*hemethoAofworkare 

committee, itself a consequence of Ac 
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draft regulations; on proposed regulations, lemlation, negoti- 
ations and so on; or on topics briefly indicated by the agenda, 
depending on the function of the committee. This is the subject- 
matter with which the committee has to deal. The meeting u 
usually informal in its conduct. The National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry is perhaps die most formal of all. There is a 
top table at which the Ministers and, occasionally, senior civu 
servants sit; on one side are the employers and the Iron and Steel 
Board and on the other side die TUC and the nationalised md^- 
tries. Most dvil servants sit with the members. On me other 
hand, there is the Economic Planning Board, whic^ is informal m. 
its procedure. Although most committees are bigger man this, 
members very often know each other personally and are on 
Christian-name terms. Trade umonists tend to prefer Chnstiau 
names to surnames without tides as the latter savour oi master 


and man relationships. . , i. c 

The dircctioa of the discussion varies more vnth the type or 
committee than with anything else. In the negotiating committees, 
such as the Police Council for Great Britain or the Burnham 
Committees, the iscussion usually goes aaoss the table bc^en 
the two sides. If there is a deadlock, the chairman may be able to 
bring about a compromise, but this happens outside committee. 


meetmgs. i • • 

On the consultative committes, on die other hand, it is m 
common for the discussion to flow between the Government anu 
the other memben. The NPACI and the National Joint Advuory 
Council tend, indeed, to be set pieces. The real substmee o 
NPACI is the Chancellor’s statement, which is followed by a bnet 
discussion. Further contributions arc made by the ch^rmen o 
Regional Boards for Industry. Members of the Council are kj t 
closely but discreetly to the point. At the NJAC there is gen y 
one s^esman for each gUp. Thus. Sir John Benstead, foe 
Vice-Chairman of the British Transport Cotr^ssion mu^ 
leads for all the nationalised industries. The Presi en 
British Employers’ Confederation leads for foe emp . 

duirman of the appropriate committee leafo for the • 

way foe various groups ate aUe to m^tain a umt ‘14 „ 

Government side also seeks to maint^ a uwted ^ 

interdepartmental differences behind silence. This o« 1 .l ’ 

however, that on these two committees foe trade unio 
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the autumn, but sometimes also in the spring; and the Colonial 
Advisory Medical Committee meets only tsvicc a year. A fairly 
numerous category is that of committees whidi meet more often 
than quarterly. Among them is the Standing Advisory Com- 
nuttec on Carriage of Dangerous Goods and Explosives in Ships, 
which meets every four to five weeks. This is, however, a sni^ 
romrattee. The Central Advisory Coundl for Education 
( ng and), ytith thirty-one members, met monthly. This was the 
more surprising as it had three sub^mmittees to do the basic 
work. Other committees meet from four to eight times a year, 
accor g to the amount of business to be transacted. There re- 
mains another category of committees which meet irregularly. 

^ “^“|^'®^^^ofi^IInsutancc Advisory Committee, the 
, ^ "^bosc meetings is governed by the extent of the 

'SujaQons submitted to It and Ac nature and number of 
to consider. On Ac whole it has met fic- 
infprviil ^ve been perioA when it has met at mon^y 

for Pn* for each meeting. The Police Coundl 

iwSl Committees boA meet 

derived ’• ^ about pay or coni'rions to be 

Mcdvi *u„,a 

tliem"in «tablishmcnt5 which are of interest to 

?ho Atoot c “‘“““•ion ■>'•"“'7 for their work 

Develonmiri?^ oundl on Scientific Research and Techmei 
mcetincs to ^ arrangw for two of its seven or eight annual 

cress oFwnrlr ^ 1 , rcseardi otablisKmcnts, so as to see the pro- 
■vitits to Ac estfliV subsiA'ary bo Acs make frequent 

^ricStuVal Z ^th whiA aV arc concerned. The 

and its memhf^rt *P*"oimtal farms and horticultural stations 
committees Tf„. centres by its 

ment of Offendf of Ac Advisory Coundl on Ae Treat- 

other mStitutions. The C^^^ 
w met in difeent pa“m rfwdi® 

Discussion in committees 

for the purpose-^o^^*'^^^ meetings is based on papers prepared 
P rpose, on papers or reports fiom sub-^oWiitted; on 
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technical colleges it conducted a survey into progicss through 
technical college courses. An example of a committee sponsoring a 
great deal of research is the Colonial Research Council and ite 
assodated committees, but none of these commttees do research 
directly themselves. Research on agriculture is divide beween 
the Agricultural Research Coundl under the aegis of the Pnvy 
Coundl and the Ministry of Agriculture. Fishenes and Food. 
Whereas the Agricultural Rcscardi Cound tends to concentrate 
on pure research, that done by the Ministry tends to be more 
“applied” and closely tied to immediate needs, pother tcchmque 
is to call for evidence on the basts of some prease document. For 
example, the National Insurance Advisory Committee pub^hes 
draft regulations and calls for representations on mem. Ihesc 
representations are required to be in wri^g m the first mstmee 
but the Committee may invite oral cvidmce thercalter. 
The Industrial Injuries Advisory Coundl works m the same 

’"'other committees, such as the Central Housing Adrisory 
Committee, may call fbr evidence on a more genera • 
some cases, this method of work is no more than copying 
ation that is already available in odier sources; this has ® 
its own. but can hardly be dignified by the name ^ 

other cases the work of the Committee has been ^ubsmo^ 

in content. In its report on “Unsatisfartory Tenants . “cHousmg, 

Management Sub-committee invited evidence by , 

from loi local authorities and sought the views o 
authority assodatiom and of a number of other orgai^ „,flrs 
similar procedure was foUowed for the report on Triers 
Exchsnies and Rents”' These two repurts, ^7 *“"“8 
how some councils had worked out systems for .i, Aame 

rebates, for example, encouraged others to attemp 

T^ is not the only committee to wish to collect 
from a particular group. The sub-commitwe on 
water of the Central Advisory Water Committee asked the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government ° j 
questionnaire for information on the growfo o 
questionnaire was actually sent out by the Bnns 
Assodation as a matter oi convemcnce. 

‘ HMSO. 1955. • 
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employers arc alw'a)'S aeamst each other. At the NJAC the trade 
unionists and the cmploycn have been united in pressing the 
Government to deal with the problem of the shortage of scientists. 

The Consultative Committee for industry is much more 
informal than either the NPACI or the NJAC. Amin, the dis- 
cussion flows betsveen the Government on the one hand, and the 
employers and the imiom on the other, because the real question 
at issue b the attitudes of industry to ilie policj' the Government b 
pursuing whether in its negotiations for a free trade area or in 
negotiations ranceming the General Agreement on Tarifls and 
^ TMJon why employers and unions should 
o dittcnng wcwt, but even where employers and unions arc in 
sagreement, dicy still talk to the Government more than they 
argue VMth each other. On these and other industrial committees, 
*hc Engineering Advisory Council or die Machine Tool 
i^ry Counal, questions concerning wages and conditions of 
outside t he terms of reference, and therefore the main 
employers and trade unions b exdudcd, making 
onnict less common than might be supposed. 

disemsion which one might all 
a«ii * db^sion, where members speak as indiWduali 

b maintain fronts. This nme of dbcussion 

mittPM «fvicc committees or the expert com- 

examnl’,. « comulutivc committees; a charactcrbdc 

Lord^liin^ 11 Advbory Council on CMd Care, or the 

Advice Art'p * ComTOttcc set up under the Legal Aid and 
sentativM '^™'y‘*^‘^”*)Toofdiscn5$ionGovemracntrepre- 
Wr interdepartmental differences into the 

open, but try to setdc them through other machinery. 

sponsored by commltteu 

™ somethmg up, or in the 

necessarv «nding out something new, is a 

varyin^\v?ys bv wV b°v committees, and there ate 

resS proper ^ 
Central AdvbrY«, nuoated by committees. tW the 

of the Social SnX Education (England) has made use 

^-^p«atfoS° ^5-18 jlcar olds; svith 

of young men ; • ■ it carried out a survey 

y nng men joining for National Service; and through the 
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trade negotiadons. The producOOTi review committee works with 
a technical (engineer) secretary and, with the aid of co-opted repre- 
sentatives of the main users of machine tools, seeks to identify and 
suggest measures for tilling gaps in British machine tool produc- 


On tare occasions advisory committees use interim committee^ 
The NPACI has one which can be called in an emergen^ and 
which can also deal with detailed matters referred to it by the 
Council. It is a smaller body than the Council itself; the same 
organisations send fewer representatives. The National Jomt 
Advisory Council uses the Joint Consultative Committee ^ 
same way. It is a Committee of seven members from the BEC, 
seven from the TUC, and two from the natio^sed industries, 
making a total of sixteen, whereas the Council as a whole has 
some mrty memben. The Joint Consultative Comnuttce arts as a 
clearing-house for business too detailed for the Counol, an 
reports on its work to the Council. , 

Some committees have no sub-committees at all. for example, 
the Advisory Council on Child Care. Some have a ew su 
committees, two or three — tiitee in fact seems to be a ^^*7 P®? 
number. Others have a great many, for exam^e, the Advuoty 
Council on Scientific Research and Techmeal Development has 
five boards, each with their own committees, sub-coi^ttea 
and groups, and tiic Agricultural Improvement Coun as 
twenty-three committees, sub-committees, groups^ wor ^ g 
parties. In both these cases, the Coundl is rcsponsib c or a 
range of subjects requiring detailed, expert advice. « 
committees arc almost invariably smaller than the parm 7; 

might be expected, andfrequendyhavenomorcthmaboutwelve 

members. There is almost always power of co-opuoii, an 
invariably some members of the sub-committee arc o , 

of the parent body. Again, as might be ei^crted, meemg 
committees are usually more frequent than those o P 
body. TypicaUy the sub-committee mcett several t^es md 
reports back. But the Advisory Coundl on ^pent^ 
and Technical Development meets seven or ag ^icK 

more frequently than many of its boards and commi . 
meet only four or five times a year, ^ t • 

Almost invariably the sub-committees prepare rep _ . 
patent bodies to consider, but the Advisory Coun o 
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Stih-ecmmiltees 

Miidi work ii done through suWominlttees. Soinctim« this 
auscs dchy; Uu« the Miruiter might refer a question to a com- 
mittee for advice and the committee would consider itself unable 
o give thu ad\ncc until its own suh-committecs had insTsdeated 
c question and renorted back: obviously a slow process. In other 
arcuinstances a sub-committee, being small and able to meet 
more often, may nuke for ipc^ In many cases there is a real 
information which can be obtained more conveniently 
r-lJ! tlian by the committee proper. Some sub- 

mittecs are statutof)*, Por example, the urMn and rural sub- 
fJi(* of the Scottish (lousing Advisors* Committee, and 

lie standing Committees of die National Advisory Council on 
Cm and Supply of Teachers. In the case of the Teachers 

Sk committees arc lively and find plcntv* to do. 

or stwnilT'j'f rodcal with work Uut is too tcciuiical 

bodiM of .k A°’^ committee. Some of the subordinate 

cen^mW Improvement CounciJ arc groups con- 

biuldinm^The a 1’ “ hop. taint, and hordculmral 

has d3S;S C<>nimitteeon Education in the Colotucs 

sub-conmitttw*^'”V^ t'* ^^^orial and a teehnia! 

reared " ' subcommittees when 

It miuUv'^ 3 ^'™”” wants a derailed study ofa particular topic 
Serviccs^CoS I "^nimiuec. The Cnitral Healtli 

with topics siirk '^*1 many such committees to deal 

»nd welfare of in-patients, and 
authority scrvnces'xr practitioner and loal 

Central Housing AA technique most often used by tlie 

two committeJ ' Committee which usually has one or 
Advisory CoSl k ’** "P®™* The National Joint 

Carr *ub<onmmtce. namely the 

arc several other exam^pl^ apprenticeship schemes; and there 

of the cnginccrt^m^'^I™°^ Council seems to be die only one 
has two iTvcIv ‘his dcvncc-it 

snb-committrt concern members of the exports 

tions about exports nf e«wraUy witli detailed ques- 

influence the XZ *®®h. and in particular seclc to 

adv.ee avU servant, wiU tender about forthcoming 
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trade negotiations. The production review committee works with 
a terhnieal (engineer) secretary and, with the aid of co-opted repre- 
sentatives of the main users of machine took, seeks to identify and 
suggest measures for filling gaps in British machine tool produc- 
don. 

On rare occasions advisory comnutt^ use interim committees. 
The NPACI has one which can be called in an emergency and 
which can ako deal with detailed matters referred to it by the 
Council. It is a smaller body than the Council itself; the same 
organisadons send fewer representatives. The National Joint 
Advisory Council uses the Joint Consultative Committee in the 
same way. It is a Committee of seven members from the BEC, 
seven from the TUC, and two from the natiomliscd industries, 
making a total of sixteen, whereas the Coimcil as a whole has 
some mrty members. The Joint Consultative Committee ai^ as a 
clearing-house for business too detailed for the Council, and 
reports on its work to the Council. 

Some committees have no sub-committees at all, for ^mple, 
the Advisory Council on Child Care. Some have a few sub- 
comitiittees, two or three — three in fact seems to be a very popular 
number. Others have a great many, for example, the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Research and Technical Development has 
five boards, each with tiieir own committees, sub-comnuttecs, 
and groups, and the Agriailtural Improvement Couned has some 
twenty-three committees, sub-committecs, groups and working 
parties. In both these cases, the Council is responsible for a wi^ 
range of subjects req^uiring detailed, expert advice. Th«c sub- 
committees are almost invariably smaller than the parent body, as 
might be expected, and frequently have no more than about twelve 
members. There is almost always power of co^ption, and almost 
invariably some members of the sub-committcc arc ako memb^ 
of the parent body. Again, as might be expected, meetings of sub- 
committees are usually more frequent than those of the P^^nt 
body. Typically the sub-committcc meets several times and then 
reports back. But the Advisory Council on Sdenrific Research 
and Technical Development meets seven or eight times a 
mote frequently than many of its boards and committees, whic 
meet only four or five times a year. , . 

Almost invariably the sub-committees prepare re^rts for their 
parent bodies to consider, but the Advisory Council on Saen c 
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Siil^ommitKcs 

Much work ij done through sub-committees. Somerimcj this 
cames delay; thus die Minister might refer a quesdon to a com- 
mittee for adida and die committee would consider itself unable 
to give this advice undl its osvn sub-comnuttces had invesdgated 
c question and reported back; obviously a slow process. In other 
circumstances a sub-committee, being small and able to meet 
more often may make for speed. In many eases there is a real 
csirc or information which can be obtained more conveniently 
y a sub-committec than by the committee proper. Some sub- 
committees are statutor>-. For e.TampIe. the urban and rural sul^ 
fk.. Scotrish Housing Advisory Committee, and 

tk,- T ” Committees of the National Atunsory Council on 
and Supply of Teachers. In the case of the Teachers 
c„i^’ standing committees are lively and find plenty to do. 
or "’°tk that is too technical 

bodfM nf fi! A ^ committee. Some of the subordinate 

Improvement CoundJ arc groups con- 
buildinM^T? *A “ bops, taint, and horticultural 

has in the Colonies 

8ub-confmitf,.I°”^*/^i'* *"'® territorial and a technical 

required ^ sub-commirtecs when 

it usi!a^*annlv'^”^* ' * *Ictailcd study of a particular tome 

Ses cE 1 ’‘•^nimittec; The C>ntnl Health 
wth topics such "lany such committees to deal 

co-opcraSn ^ [cccpuon and welfare of in-padents. and 
authority scrviccs''^Th- ' p^^ral practitioner and local 

Central Housinc *cchmquc most often used by the 

two committed w v ^ Con^ttcc wliich usually has one or 
Advisory Council »*** "Pbe National Joint 

Carr Committee tr. ™ sub-committee, namely the 
ate several other 'example* apprenticeship schemes; and there 

of the enj»i^^°°l;f'^^°'y Counci! seems to be tlic only one 
has two hVelv SL ° committees to use tliis devi^it 

sub-committL conce^^”'”' members of the exports 

tions about exnorn generally with detailed ques- 

influence the advice ri tools, and in particular sc« to 

advice avil servants wiU tender about forthcoming 
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should not discuss the subject matter with their colleagues m the 
various organisations. In fact, they are sometimes asked to do so, 
so that they can give a representative point of view at the com- 
mittee meeting. It is, however, expected that members will not 
tell their colleagues exactly what was said at the committee meet- 
ing and who said it. There ate some exceptions to this general 
rule. Sometimes secret papers are circulated and these must not 
be shown to, or even discussed with, anybody who is not a mem- 
ber. This applies particularly to some of the papers circulated to 
the Economic Planning Board; members may sec some docu- 
ments in draft before they are submitted to Ministers. It would 
therefore be a grave breach of confidence to show such papers to 
anyone whatsoever. The Advisory Council on Scientific Policy 
has occasionally discussed secret papers. The proceedings an 
activities of defence committees are plauily secret. An c»tDp ® ‘s 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Research and Tcdimcal 
Development. The membership ofits sub-committees and boar 
is not published at all because this would give an indication ot toe 
detailed subjects in which they were interested at any time and 
would therefore give a lead to the lines on which the mos 
advanced defence thinking was proceeding. 


RESUtTS 

However hopefully they may be travelling, advisory commftecs 
are expeaed in some way to arrive at “advice , agreed or in 
dual, written or oral. A general assessment of their umucncc 
British government is given in Chapter Hve; this section 
cemed rather with the amount, olgectivc, type and lorm o 
products. 

Volume of work 

The volume of work going before some cor^ttees 
comiderably. As a general nile, committees that are co 
with starting off a new service find themselves “'’J 

fint years of work. The Advisory Coun^ on ^Wd Cate u 

longer as busy as it was when the changes in the elmd 

brought about by the Children A«. 1948. were bemg 
Similarly, the National Insurance Advisoiy 
particularly busy time at the mention of the -vnlained 

Scheme; since then the volume ofits work has vane , exp 
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ResearA and Tcchnial Development is again an exception and 
tries as far as possible to make do, or to economise, by using the 
minutes of its subordinate bodies as the basis of an oral report by 
us Chairman. 

“ is necessary to prevent the development of 
unotfiaal and undcsired "sulwmmittees'’— informal groups that 
come together by accident or habiL One suggested device is for all 
members of the committee to lunch together, so that tliose mem- 
ben who belong to the same Club do not conduct the commiucc’s 
work from Pall Mall. 


Liaison with other bodies 

Some committees make arrangements for liaison svith other 
committees working in similar fields. Sometimes tliis takes the 
torm of/n exchange of papers. The Advisory Council on Child 
Advisory Water Committee send papers to 
^ Scodand and dius co-ordination is 
® there concerned with similar problems. 

|nsurancc Advisory Committee and the 
lerm Advisory Couni^ arc working on allied prob- 
other int J j papers. In other cases, observers fom 

Advisnrv r Nor^cm Irdand at the National Production 

Mmist^nf Industry, and on many committees of the 

from ^rrli^. Fisheries and Food there arc members 

for Scotlanrl T md from the Department of Agriculmrc 

over-IaottiniZ liaison is arranged informally by an 

Another arrangement is that of joint 
Agriculturai Tm * committee is composed of members of the 

Scottish Council for England and Wales, the 

ResSrch M Improvement Council, and the Agricultural 
Services Counni ' ^°“‘l.°^^':‘^mmittees of the Central Health 
from the English r* '!?f * committees drawing members 
me hnghsh Couned and from the Scottish CouncU. 

Con^dmial nature c/proceedin^s 

considered to’ agen^ of advisory committees are 
pubheationand th , m the scr«e that they arc not for 

mbers of the committee. This does not mean that members 
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Direction of effort 

Advisory committees are not used only to advise the Govern- 
ment, as indicated at the beginning of Chapter Two. They may 
be used by the Government to enlighten other groups. It has been 
suggested in some quarters that this is a function of the NPACI. 
This is no doubt true, but it is not its only or its main function; 
it is a forum for ^scussion, and it enables the chairmen of the 
Reponal Boards for Industry to bring their problems directly to 
the attention of the Ministers and to feel, by being able to present 
their problems personally, that they are not being ignored as a 
result of not being in London. The Government may use com- 
mittees to carry through a policy with other groups. The PoHce 
Council (not to be confused with the Police Council for Great 
Britain) was set up, by statute, primarily with the purpose or 
carrying through a policy of umiying police conations and 
raising general standards throughout the country. At that txmc me 
initiative came from the Home Office rather than from any other 
mterested group. , 

When a committee seeks to persuade (rather than easK to be 
persuaded) it may direct its efforts in any of several dmer^ 
directions. Advisory committees that are re^y concerned with 
administration or negotiation arc not in this position, bewuse 
their prime purpose is to perform a definite funcuon or to bring 
about agreement, and their recommendations tend to be far more 
binding than any proposals put forward by consultanve or even 


expert committees. ^ , 

An advisory committee may concentrate its . f 

Minister, or Ministers if several arc involved. The NMCI. which 
has just been mentioned, is an example of this. The Cons 
Committee for Industry in effect keeps the Minister iniorme 

industrial reactions, to negotiations on intcmadonal trade, w ^ 

in GATT, in connection with the negotiations for free tra e m 
Europe, or other matters. • -i 

A committee may however direct its main attention o 
servants, and here the Economic Planning Board is perhaps a g 
example. While the Board’s views are conveyed to Ministers a 
necessary, its other main functioii is to provide a torum 
frank discussion of broad questions of policy between . 

servants, industrialists and trade unionists. The statutory 
of the Advisory Council on Child Care is to advise the Secretary 
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above. For «amplc, its work tends to increase ssith amending 
cgislation giving fresh rcgularion-making powers. The work of 
e negotiating com^ttecs comes in spurts too, being conccn- 
rated in the periods immediately following a pay claim. Another 
vanadon on this theme is played by die Polidcal Honours 
iemnny Committee. “ Can the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
^ evidence at all that this Committee has met 

n onc^its lob of scrutinising and vetting during the last five 
* i.' L Hughes in July 1959. Mr.Macmillan 

*hc Committee reported every dme there was an 
oun list and that all the names were scrupulously sent to it. 
The last report he had received was in May i959.» 

«>nimitTec may depend on the atd- 
1 war of the Minister or the Permanent Secretary of the 
Gpartment to winch it is attached. Mr. Macmillan, while Minister 
Advisor^w^^ Government, dispensed wii the Central 
W Committee, although it is a statutory committee, 

the Ecorfn ° m ^***ons of nadonal economy. Since ipjfi 

« W an aedve life, meeting eight 
alwav* at ff * y“f- The wishes of committee members are not 
p^fo NPACI to be a 

seems to he fh industrial development; the basic idea 

the Council if* 

idea aooeirt’f industry in improving efficiency. The 

laea appears to presuppose thas 


carrv more • l ■ mdustry and the Govemn 

cxhwtarions ofSol «"con«ging efficient than the unaided 
facilities avaiM,? the force of compeddon or the 

Council’s nror j tnide assodadons. Some changes in the 


The acbwtv nf ^ November 1959- 

rhe MerchaSi.e m”u“c affected by circumstances. 

Agriculture. Hsheif« Coinmittw of the Minist^ of 


Order in Conn^l f considers applications for a 

'■'■“"ein .o> Meed c 
<bed, not surprisinplv iT ?®**^**« was appointed in 1927; : 
1951. After Jtoc ioS .> revived agam 1 

tated in 1959. ^S^in until it was resusd 

’ Wrf.Col.6,a.aJalyiss9. 
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of State but since die relevant dwl serx'ants attend its meetings 
the Council can have an immediate influence on the administntire 
process. 

Some committees direa most of their actis-itics at Parliament. 
Others, like die National Insurance Advisor}' Committee, nMc 
concerned s\-ith addling the Miniiter, issue reports 
whicli arc useful to Parliament and which Parliament may ruve 
prodded should be laid before it: these reports are of great assist- 
Mcc to tile Standing Committee on Statutor)' Instruments. The 
Adv'isory Committee at the Lord Chancellor’s office, set up under 
the Legal Aid and Addcc Act of 1949, reports on the worldng of 
the legal aid scheme and its reports are submitted to Parliament to 
assut Parliarncnt in assessing die working of the s^cmc. 

OccajionaUy a committee may hope its work will reach further 
w raughten the public at large. An example oftliis is the Central 
Ads-uory ^unal for Eduation (England) which has issued re- 
pom on educaoonal problems such as Bnly Uavin^ and iS IS 
hich arc cleady intended for a wider public tlian a purely cdu- 
lonal one. The Council on Prices, Productidry and Incomes 
niTOded to ^lighten interest groups and the general public 

as well as the Government. r 

^onumttecs limit themselves prindpally to getting points 
, _ ° interests. The National Advisory Council on 

SuDply of Tcschcrs has urged measures to 
*jPPb' of science tcaclien, and it has urged univet- 
Provide refresher courses for science teachen and also for 
Many of the repom of the Central 
tiM nrJfE u Committee arc direned more to local authori- 
powen than to the public at large. Yet another 
theraselw*” * V seeking to instruct groups outside 

type of particular group. Surely it is this 

hopes tft rf i Advisory Council on Scientific Polic)' 

informarif. work on scientific libraries and technical 

ser^L of Ministers^ or cis-il 

pubUc. ihouRh'prohaWr, 

perhaps ^ spectacular case of this— and 

CoundlforWala'Jj of 

and Monmoudishire. On many committees, no 
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Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers. However, the 
Food Standards Advisory Conamittce has published two or three 
reports on particular foodstulfi every year. The National Food 
Survey Committee in addition to publishing an aimual report on 
domestic food consumption and expenditure, publishes more 
detailed studies from time to time. The National Joint Advisory 
Council has published three reports in the last four years. Sorne 
committees annually publish a review of their work, for example, 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, the Oversea Migration 
Board, the Milk and Milk Products Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Reviewing Committee on Export of Works ot 
Art. The National Advisory Coundl for the Motor Manutaemr- 
ing Industry pubUshed an annual report for its first year of activity, 
it has never published since. , 

Some committees have a statutory right to publish reports an 
sometimes an obligation to do so. The reports of the Air Trmspo 

Advisory Coundl must be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
togc^er with a statement by tlie Minister of any action he nw 
taken m consequence of the Council’s recommendanon and, u ne 
does not propose to follow its advice, why he b refusing it. 
annual reports of the Central Health Services Coundl arc a o. 
published by provision of die statute. The at Iwst, tyas ve^ 

amdous that the Council should have the right to publish m o 
to increase its effectiveness, of at least to make known o 
public what it had recommended. The reports of some coninu 
nave always been pubUshed; although thb is not require y 
statute, it tm become a convention. One such committro u 
Coundl for Wales and Monmoudishirc, and it sent its y 

Prime Minuter ’s letter on the question of a Secrettry o ta e 
Wales, in the form of a report in the hope tiut ^ rep F , 

thercforcbepubUshcd.Anexpurgatedvcrsionhasbccnpu 

While the Minblcr may be obliged by 

pubUsh a report, he b not compelled to pubUsh it .JiHnus 

ately after presentation or at any other specified time. ^ J 
timing of pubUcation may lessen its impact. A b 

August, during a Parliamentary recess or while of dis- 

avi’ay may be almost forgotten by the time an ^ 

emsing it presents itself On the whole, the cominictecs 
^|Fotmh Manorandura (CmtnmaUaJmbtiitrili'm in »nd the nrly ©f 

rome Mimtter. Juiuaiy 19J9. Cmd. 6 ji. 
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the only committee in any way concerned with die pottery or 
porcelain industry; at the Home Office there is a committee to 
consider the protection of birds, but none to deal svith fauna in 
general. Other committees may deal with detaOed questions; the 
Economic Research Committee of the Colonial Research Council 
^onsored a studv of “The Oil Palm Economy of the Ibibio 
Famier ; die Colonial Social Sdcnce Research Council recom- 
rnended that a grant should be made for the study of differences in 
visual pcrceotion among various ethnic groups in Malaj-a, and 
Mother resulting in a paper entided “A Note on Tangu Dreams”.* 
I he committees obs-iously arc not expert in these topics, but they 
do need to know these specialised fields well cnougk to have the 
owiMge to judge the capaddes and qualiffcadons of would-be 
research worken. 


Reports end piihUeity 

bodies considered here arc advisor)*, but the addee to 
1* in several different forms. In some cases it 

niff A ^ ** mcednp; no reports arc pre- 

I This is the case with, 

Afivi.rt ^nsultativc Committee for Industry, and the 

^ Development in the Colonies. The 

scran^^ri.ll^'^^’ °e ^^* 5 ’ minorit)' reports. The fint and 
reservahn^^ of the Television Advisory* Committee induded a 
AdsSl Sif • * rcspecdNTly. and the Central 

from dm?- Committee has also produced minority reports 
the major Miss Jennie Lee disagreed sdth 

1947 Therm^rTAT^^^°“ reconditioning rural areas in 
i^oricv Committee has also produced 

dcncc or som/nf ^ “ committee will publish the evi- 

the Central ^ on svhich it has based its report— 

Committee has done this. ^ 

never publishefl 'fpo”’ which arc secret and are 

Resear^di and TechiS*n^ Advisotv Council on Sdentiffc 
some of their renorN Other committees publish 

the Television Ad • others. Among these committees arc 

• National Advisory 

y50-7. Cmd. 321, pp. 



CHAPTER 5 


THE FUNCTIONS AND INFLUENCE 
OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

H ow can the national significance of advisory comrmtteesbe 
assessed? There is clearly no way of actually measuring their 
impact on national policies; and in so far as they are genumdy 
“advisory” that impact must be indetctminatc. The t^k ot this 
chapter, diercfore, must be to try to establish some landmarks 
where iherc can be no first-hand information, few lara tacts an 
no way of knowing how controversies were resolved. Material 
presented earUer in the report will be used to draw general con- 
clusions and wider issues raised by the growth of advisory com- 
mittees will be discussed. . . 

It is scarcely ever possible to say that a certain pohey was ori^- 
ated by a committee. It is even less possible to say what opposition 
there might have been in a department or ebewhere to such a 
policy, or how any issues between committees uid departmen 
came to be settled. The sort of evidence on winch an account 
must be built consists radter of die type of subject handle V 
committees; of the attention given to the comrmttec s wor a 
reports by other public bodies; and of the attention an ro 
given to them by patddpants and othen closely concernc . 
judgements about the situation within specialised or 
enough. It is abo important to note whether decisions w , 
vital or nearly so for the groups interested in ^em are ° 
moment. To reckon the importance of each adv^ory co 
to its “clientele” is one thing; to sum up the posinon ol advisory 
committees in the political s^tem in general u another. 

COMMITTEES AND INFORMAL ADVICE 

There is now a very great amoimt 
Govemment departments and outside bodies. T - v 
stant consultation, by Minbtcn and civil serv^ts, ° 
who are able to help on particular issu«. So far as^ 4< 
commerce are concerned tiic system of Uokine to a 

mg” departments continues, each branch of industry loobng 
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fled wth tlic publidtj- that these nports get Many become tie 
basu for diicusjion in Parliament and outside, and many are dreo- 
atc to local autliomici. Some are nodeed in the general press and 
almost tnvanably they arc noted in tlic specialised press, 
borne advisor)’ comnuttees want publidt)', and some find it 
«ira '^togJvcanaccountofthentsch'estoalimited public. Apress 
n crcncc IS held after the meeting of the Nadonai Production 
Advisor)’ Coimal on Industr)-. by the Head of the Trasur)’ 
Information Division, and the Chancellor’s statement is issu«i 
linis IS an irnprovcrnent on the previous system whereby a press 
I meeting of tlic Council was dreu- 

™ ‘^embers t\vo or three da)-! in advance of the meeting.) 
man." Adv’isor)' Council, a siun- 

fcrmcc ^ discussed is issued. There is no press con- 

Advisor)’ Couiidl issues a limited sumnur)’ 
benefit of 0 ‘ the topics ditetused at die meetings, fbr the 
inarv dow employers’ assodations. This sum- 

such and so on aL?" n’fmbcr” who said such and 

r« e_ I - About 1,400 COdIcs are eireiilated ttiroiioli the 


ConVedera^on^Vc^L^ 1*.'*®° drculatcd through t 

25s tlirouch th- r^T^“‘H“*^J"“j^P'’'^rhigUnioru,an 3 som 
Twl Tn£ t of Dfidsh Jndusfees. The Machin 


b-nhip of J.C “p i-if , 

Board of TriJ Advisory CounciJ, agrees with the 

indusfry rtval , knmj!!!'’’ “r f ' -"il' jounuls of the mote 
AdvtsOTv Counal P"’""l“’e' of tbe Nioon; 

Of mTnv oTr ; M-u&nutmj! InJottr,'. 

membenhiD and th bttic more it putlijhed than the 

on the Economic pi” Ohangcaofmembenhi 
Scientific R«ear b Board, on the Advijory Council o 

oth”“mL"'"* D''-'l°Pn'=nt md numetoc 

Till. pubhihed ai tliev occur 

dons of aSr^j’ ™ "»!' " Chapter Three: the rela 

ment itself, bu7sviih^r ™l”°' dmehinery of govem 

beyond the central a,l • • P®^.***^ system and the wider worh 

c«mi„cd moi iSdy”“°”' 
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Furthermore, by their existence committees can settle, temporarily 
at least, the question of who is to be consulted, or whose advice is 
to be considered. Finally, some consultative committees provide a 
ready means of wide consultation in emergencies — informal 
mediods can give very rapid results but a readily summoned 
committee can provide an all-round balanced view at short 
notice. 

The fourth advantage arises from die formality of committees. 
They provide definite opinions, often written reports. In any case, 
they are quotable. What a certain advisory committee said on a 
subject can be stated in official documents or possibly inParliament 
and it counts as evidence. What two or three people have said in 
conversation with a civil servant or politician cannot be used in 
this way. 

These advantages are real and in many cases have proved 
decisive but, so far as it is possible to speak in quantitative terms, 
informal contacts remain of great importance. Advisory com- 
mittees rarely make a very heavy impact, for instance, on the 
actual day-to-day work of a department: they arc more concerned 
with long-term considerations. 

In some circumstances a preponderance of informal advice is 
necessary and permanent, for it is obviously suited to the great 
quantity of minor issues that arise constantly; and it is essentiw for 
many urgent nutters where there is no ready-made committee. 
But it also serves well when the issue is narrow enough to concern 
only two patties — the Government and one outside organisation 
— or when the advice needed is specialised enough to be provided 
by one or two experts. Informal advice can be more confidential. 
It is not announced and thus its existent* as weU as its contents arc 
kept private. Soundings about draft legislation or changes in 
Government policy can thus be made more discreetly by informal 
methods. Finally, informal contact is used for residual matters 
and for anything which will not wit for the next committee 
meeting — ^if advice is not readily available by established mach- 
inery then it must be sought by methods of direct contact. 
Advisory committees may be systematic and thorough, but (un- 
less a wide and balanced group a rcqofred, ar noted above/ mey 
arc comparatively slow. 

But the great amount of infonnal advice should not over- 
shadow the vital position of formal advisory committees. Com- 
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partkular department for its main contact with the Government 
machme, and vice^ versa. There are regular private meetings be- 
tween some Ministers and outside advisers,^ and ad hoc meet- 
inp t^e place constantly at all levels of the administration, 
w ereby groups of outside experts are consulted on particular 
topics. ^ 

what is the relationship between advisory committees and this 
contmuous process of informal consultation? In the first place, 
committees needed at all — ^would not informal methods 
tl, r* ^ . “ses? Some of the motives which impel Ministers to 
e ormmon of committees have been set out at the beginning of 
f If Two. What advantages do formal committees have in 
imiuimg these purposes? As distince from ad hoc arrangements, 
committees may be said to have four virtues; regularity, com- 
contact, convenience, and formal commit- 

first is less than absolute: not all committees meet frequently 
snmi. not to meet at all. But where there is pressure from 

co_ ^ subject is ahve, then the existence of a 

and dclik '^* 1 ^ ^ subjea to be punued systematically 

bicicground to many^consultativi 
talks wni doubt some informal 

would n«i3y 

peisonal contact takes place 
“ committees do, that all the 
meet the r * of view confront one another, as well as 

commhweT™T*' Apart fi-om negotiating 

ah elements 

corZnSS.u^ ^^ce-t^f^ce principle of general 

cannot be times to a show^wn— 

separate discussiSI!. consultation or a series of 

interests ^ "latter of great convenience, if there are many 
a gS of view for compromise; to be reached or 

Committees can ^ outside elements themselves, 

the Government n necessary diplomatic to-and-fro by 

‘ a Whter of the last word. 

Stamp Memwial Lecture. 1958 (Athlone 
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different from ordinary consultation, and die occasions when 

there is sufficient routine about the process to make it a ffistinct 
form of procedure are few. 

Industrial cotisukative committees 

An interesting situation has arisen with regard to consultative 
committees dealing with industry. Apart from general bodies like 
the National Production Advisory Council on Industry and the 
Economic Planning Board, there are committees for a number of 
separate industries — engineering, motor manufacture, machine 
tools, instruments, and so on at the Board of Trade; civil aviation 
at the Ministry of Aviation, shipbuilding at the Ministry of Trans- 
port; and building and dvil engineering at the Alinistry of 
Works. 

For many industries, however, there are no such consultative, 
committees: they manage entirely by informal consultation. In 
some case public bodies like the Cotton Board or the Iron and. , 
Steel Board exist in the industry but these are not necessarily used 
as a means of communication andconsulution. Examples ofindus- 
trie* without orthodox consultative committees include pottery, 
glass, most of chemicals, plastics, soap, radio, clocks and watches, 
wool, jute, silk, linen, man-made fibres, hosiery, lace, clothing, 
food canning and manufreture, brewing and disdlling. It is. 
obviotis that consultation through a committee is by no means a 
standard arrangement. 

Why do some industries have advisory committees, and others 
not? Some industries have managed to avoid the sort of recurring 
problem that makes their establishment or continuance necessary. 
In some cases, like motor manufacture or machine tools, the 
industry is in the public eye frerhaps as a result of trade union 
activity), and the Board of Traae may feel a need to be particularly 
well informed about if. In odier cases there may be no official 
enthusiasm for knowledge: 

It is by no means easy to decide how best to organise these contacts 
with industry. What degree of knowledge ought we to try to main- 
tain of, say, the plastics industry, of ceramics, of the paint industry, 
arjeweUejy — fo take only a &wi2adom industries? .Despite tbeiejp 
which we get from trade associations, if we try to cover the whole 
field in meticulous detail, to be able to produce any particulars at any 
time about any industry, we shall maintain a large staff doing little 
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nuttc« arc not set up for tri\nal and ephemeral affain; and though 
wc)' by no means monopolise the most substantial subjects, there 
IS a grovring tendency for major problems of a continuing nature 
sn advisory committee. The coverage is now consider- 
able, especially in tlic social scrxicc field, and is growung. Com- 
mittees are in fart often the means of making contacts which are 
used in later informal consultation. 

Advisory committees also protndc a focus of attendon. Though 
recomrnen^dons and even whole reports arc rejected, this annot 
usuajjy be done ofi^hand, without any show ofconsidcradon, even 
a department. Advisory comnu ttecs can cjmect, in general, 
° j. , *«"ously by administrators o'cn if their proposals 
arc disliked. Where there arc published reports, there is the pros- 
pcct 0 outside pressure or agitation. Recommendadons rejected 
y t e Government may be taken up by the Opposidon— for 
Mari training programme suggested by the 

Nataonal Advuot^' CouncU on the Supply ahd Training of 
Lord rt, and the recommendadons of the 

AdSJr A advisory committee on the Legal Aid and 
applied* income limits under which the Act 

of arranging ad\irt that are not <jd hoc but do 
Advi^^i “committee. At the Colonial Office a series of 

on fuU-dme and some part-dme, 

animal br medidne, agriculture, educadon, 

“^1 health socul ^velfhre. labour and so on. These people be- 
oreani«nc» ^pa^cntal madiine itself; this is a svay of 

ralicr dia^ addcc witlUn the administradve system 

with outside. Usually they work closely 

Aericulturp^H^”^?^^ ^ departments (c.e. 

aSen^dsoom""^ for sdcntific 

panel A panel in this usage is a sort of 

consulted on a “ ^st ofindividuals who are 

do meet from ri topic. In fact, some bodies called panels 

tnittees Panel indistinguishable from com- 

ments for 

them one by one and r servants getting in touch wth 
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THE POSITION OF INTEREST GROUPS 
Most advisory committees have some of their members nomin- 
ated, at least indirectly, by one or more independent organisations; 
and, even where this is not so, die subject-matter makes the work 
of committees of great concern to many groups. It is therefore 
important to examine the attitudes of interest groups to this part 
of the machinery of government. 

These attitudes are for the most part favourable. National 
organisations value advisory committees as a means of impressing 
the vie^v5 of their leaders on the Government and on other groups, 
and as a way of ensuring that the interests of their members arc not 
neglected in the preparation of policy. In general they accept the 
division between committees and informal consultation as it 
exists. 

There are, of course, exceptions to these generalisations. A few 
organisations strongly prefer direct consultation. Local authority 
assodatbns, such as the Association of Municipal Corporations 
and die Coimty Councils Association, are conspicuous among 
thesc.^ Nevertheless, they always cenoperate if committees ate set 
up, and may come to respect tne work of particular committees. 
Tncre may be strong opposition to the administrative structure of 
which an advisory committee is part — a group may want an 
executive committee or an independent body or some similar 
rearrangement. Other complaints include — w'here the Minister 
has effective choice of membership — dissatisfaction with those 
selected out of the names suggested. Sometimes (but not often) 
interest groims come to the condusion Aat a particular committee 
is a waste of time, and suggest its abolition. The main impact of 
interest groups, however, is to preserve committees rather than 
abolish tiiem. Their natural instinct, after all, must be to husband 
all possible means of influaice, however insignificant. 

Wliatdo interest groups want from committees — what is a good 
committee from their point of view? Certainly they do not 
calculate this very closely, and they are patriotic enough or pru- 
dent enough to serve wherever requested. So far as most com- 
mittees are concerned they are influenced by three considerations: 
adequate weight for their interest; avoidance of final commitment 
* See, for instance, an ankle in the Ciumf/ C«^?f Gazelte, '"Hie Culf of the 
Advisory Council”, March 1959, p. 81. 
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but to keep in touch’ ’—not in itself rewarding or satisfactory work, 
l am mdined to think that actually we still try to do too mu(i and 
we could with advanugc be more selective at any rate as far as 
day-to-day contacts are concerned.* 


for knowledge and contact may well be satisfied, on 
s rec oning, by occasional meetings: certainly standing com- 
requited. Even where committees continue to 
•inJ ^^^F®*°^^*^oiesinactivc — the Paint Advisory Committee 

f ^ “°o®t Consultative Committee, for example, have not 

rarpi Nadonk Civil Aviation Council 

rarely meets now. 

industrial committees which continue to be most 
^ engineering sector of 

Divisi^ nf now attached to the Engineering Industries 
wSstr^ nf ^ Trade; untd 1955 W were with the 

traditim ha? “PP 5 ^’, This suggests that departmental history or 

industrv^wan«"'*^^ ^ ** matter L’es in whether an 

wants ® ®ommxttw or not. This depends on whether it 

it is most hkclvT"^^' to keep its affairs constantly in mind; and 

iM .0 refrata fromlSj" rtl'','’ 

may be us^ed* advice is profuse in quantity, and 

con™„S' cov„T" 4 = worgefad^^ry 

policy-making ,ide ofBrirt %"* ■mponant part of the 

committees nr.r f rituh government. Neither for industrial 
simple enplamri™ “ « P“"H= “ Sis'' ’ 

Othm. S amw?; ™/ot some tubjeett and not for 

venience and of th j *?“Shtmtcrms ofadministrativecon- 

of committeet, sndS’'to*V°ff™gV“"'™'““ " 

■ Sir PmkUc, 
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are not often concerned. Profcsaonal todies, such as engineers or 
accountants, may provide experts on appropriate committees but 
they do not become involved on industrial committees; they do 
not serve as middle class trade unions. Nor are non-industrial 
unions outside the Trades Union Congress (such as the National 
UnionofTeachers or the National andLocal ^vemmenc Officers* 
Association) involved vrith top-level committees like the NPACI 
or the National Joint Advisory Council. The Institute of Directors 
is not concerned with industM committees. There is no attempt 
to represent the full range of economic interests on any committee; 
it is the manufacturing and service industries that arc predomin- 
antly concerned. 

Outside industry the interest groups are rather differently 
placed. There are no wide, general bodies, except the local autho- 
rity associations — such as the County Coundh Association and 
the Association of Municipal Corporations — which suggest names 
for advisory committees at the Home Office, the Ministry of 
Housing, the Ministry of Health, and the Ministry of Education. 
Suggestions for membership of the Central Health Services 
Council and other committees at the Ministry of Health come, of 
course, from the British Medical Association but another set of 
professional organisations — the Royal Colleges— are among the 
other bodies involved. The National Farmers* Unions, the 
Country Landowners Association and the agricultural workers’ 
unions are the bodies most frequently consulted about membenhip 
of agricultural committees. In education there are two organisa- 
tions of major importance, die Assoebtion of Education Com- 
mittees and the National Union of Teachers, but nominations 
are also sought from other specialist bodies, as well as the local 
authority associations already mentioned. 

The catalogue could be continued and is by no means exhaustive 
for the subjects mentioned. Very many organisations nominate for 
one or two advisory committees which arc their spcdal concern. 
What does the list show? The organisations are the wcli-knosvn 
ones; that is why they arc asked to suggest names, of coune. But 
being represented on committees acts in turn as evidence of tlieir 
slams. Trade associations and other organisations often point out 
diat dicy are "recognised by* die Government when recruiting 
new inemben. They arc all interest groups, rather tlian opinion 
groups — they arc based on the common interest or activity of 
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nominees say, or what the committee agrees; and 
aislike of too many independent laymen and of any attempt to 
represent Aeir “clientele ’ except through them. They do not 
weet their nominees to sacrifice their personal independence. If 
this happened wdely on expert committees, then the groups 
would find later disagreement with the report or with consequent 
Ministerial action diflicult. Gis'cn satisfactory' composition, interest 
groups do not mind strong advisory committees. If an advisory 
committee is weak an interest group may find it an unnecessary 
mtemiediary; nominations arc made, cs’idencc is submitted, and 
tuU c^peration given, but even then its report is not dedsivc, 
and the interest croup must continue direct pressure, propaganda 
and so on as before. 


Ministcn may contrive to have a choice of individuals for com- 
mittees, but they are rarely in a position to pick and choose among 
inter«t groups. The organisations represented, or which nominate 
memben, arc therefore the ones to be expected. Top level repre- 
mntanon of mdustriilists is sliar^ between the Federation of 
IJnash industnes. the Assodadon of British Chambers of Com- 
ce and die National Union of Manufacturers; but none of 
labour matten, wliicli arc the proN’ince of 
uic Bntjsh Employers* Confederation. The Trades Union 
^?8f«s u the cofTcsponding body on the employees* side for all 
r^nr Organisations arc the ones, therefore, who send 

make nominations for general economic, pro- 
ou«ion. and labour committees. The committees within the scope 
annt.il wHch they acknowledge representation in their 

^ Special Study IV, but these do not 
nomm rhose where there is only private and informal 

notation or suggestion of names. ^ 

jj,,. peak” organisations with wide, general 

morf T""'^''°"Sanisations are die ones concerned %vtth 

commttccs-thus the Confederation of Shii^ 
Trade nominates to various Board of 

supwtf dmilatly the relevant trade associations 

structure rtf ^ serve on the industrialists’ side. This nvo-ticr 
fnonTnd,?!"“n°r 'e^dons is not found in any of the other 

«r;r o .dviory commiftre «= con- 

distrituti„r j ™“fiauring is more involved than 

bution, and bodies such as the National Chamber of Tiade 
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dien the dvil service must do research on its own account. But if 
the advice is only occasionally needed, or if it inherently involves 
contact with the latest discoveries then an advisory committee is 
appropriate. 

Frequently, the answer is a combination of the two methods. 
In 1959 it was found that the arrangements for sdentific research at 
the War Office were inadequate. The Ministry of Supply managed 
to raise standards during die war and was helped in this by a 
system of committees and boards under the Advisory Council on 
Sdentific Research, by which the most advanced scientific know- 
ledge from the universities and elsewhere was channelled to the 
various research projects. But also dicrc has been a marked im- 
provement in the standards of the research establishments them- 
selves, so that the need for the advisory committees to supply 
information to them has greatly diminished: they now provide 
stimulation and help rather than actual knowledge. The linked 
work of the Agricultural Research Council, die Agri- 
cultural Improvement Councils and the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service again illustrates the integration of advisory 
committees with the work of experts in the Government 
service. 

For some part of the expert knowledge and technique necessary 
to modem govemment, then, departments rely on advisory com- 
mittees, either to supplement their own professional staff or to 
instruct administrators on technical problems. Wherever a com- 
mittee is adequate to meet die needs of departments, it is likely to 
be preferred since it is much dicaper, simpler, and probably 
easier to abolish if it is no longer necessary. 

The political 6ct to be no^ here is the increasing reliance of 
the Government on advanced scientific knowledge, and hence on 
the specialists who arc able to provide it. The sdentific coinmuiiity 
has not so far developed the unity and cohesion displayed by some 
trades and professions, nor do its political and soda! attitudes difier 
markedly from diose of the rest of die country. If circumstance 
develop, however, when sudi differences become significant, then 
the power of the sdentists will become politically important. In 
measuring that power their co.opcration in the machinery of 
government must be considered; and those whose co-operation is 
necessary indude not only scdentific dvil servants, but many 
members of technical and scientific advisory committees. 
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their members, not necessarily on agreed opinions. Being able to 
imminate to advisory committees is one of the advantages which 
the organised have over the uno^anised; and if the organisation is 
sttong It mtU have at its disposal able, weU-informcd representa- 
tiyes, It may have itself considered the subjea-matter of the com- 
mittee, and It will be able to follow up any recommendations 
^ v i^de from time to dme. But perhaps the most 

s g observation is the contrast with the old-fashioned picture 
0 a pressure-group striving by all means to get a hearing. For 
groups there is no hammering at the door 
o e Mmstn«: they arc constandy being invited in, and 
power whidi comes from being immensely 


THE POWER OF SPEClAtlSTS 
to discuss advisory committees entirely in terms 
eem of interest groups, Aough daey have some con- 

th w committees. There are some wth which 

vi^ noting to do, and many others where Aeir 

soedaliw ai* to the W'ork of speda^ts. Most of these 

but tber.* a * natural saentists, doctors, technologists and so on, 
men anA * liwyers, insurance experts, other professional 

tiallv annrxl ^“miittecs Can bc described as csscn- 

Servants^/ ementary m cluractcr— it is an addition to what dvil 
%vid«ld 'vith the subjea already know, or it offers a 

abilities H consideration of some aspect of their respon- 
orfcll s“' committees are needed be«use 

in adi^isrraff depth; technical committees 

for wLiple. The growth of 
““J fo^ thL to keep pace with 
£owledee to the r ^ supply of up-to-date 

are two basir ovemment machine an urgent necessity. There 
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also make it weak by neglecting to do these things; and statutory 
prescriptions can do little to protect it. A committee that is not 
wanted by a department will tend to be weak whatever its status. 

Can a committee nevertheless press its views on a reluctant 
Minister? It has been urged that the publication of reports stating 
the committee's views may enable it to do so, for publication 
means that other organisations and public opinion generally can 
come out in open support. If this happens the Mimster may at the 
least be forced to make a public defence of his rejection of the 
committee's advice and may have to do more. At present only a 
minority of committees publish reports, as explained in Chapter 
Four, although many of these do attract considerable attention — 
those of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, for instance. 
Those of the Counal on Prices, Productivity and Incomes are 
intended specifically for public as well as governmental atten- 
tion. Widespread interest docs not necessarily lead to acceptance 
of reports by the Govemmwit, as the Counrf for Wales has dis- 
covered, but though publication of reports can rarely be decisive 
it is a power worth having, and may contribute significantly to 
the strength of a committee in certain situations. Many com- 
mittees, including expert ones, do not provide reports at all, 
even confidential ones; and many have a number of civil servants 
on them whose cormntcfee status would have to be modified so 
that they did not have to sign reports to Ministers. Where prac- 
ticable advisory committees should have the power to publish 
reports and should exercise it when they have it; but this power 
is not likely to produce an easy or very general means of increasing 
the effectiveness of committees. There are further a^uments of a 
political character for publication of reports, but these arc dis- 
cussed later. 

It is also sometimes argued that the power of initiative is the key 
to an advisory committee’s strength, that it should be able to take 
up such topics (witliin its terms of reference) as it chooses and not 
merely those referred to it by a Minister. This is clearly an advan- 
tage, and especially so if coupled with the publication of reports. 
But its indiscriminate use will do a committee more harm than 
good: departments are not likely to be enthusiastic about advice on 
subjects they do not want to hear about. Important committees 
which have this power include die Ectmomic Planning Board, the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee, the Central Advisory 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OP ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Some generalisations about the impact of advisory committees 
may now be attempted. In assessing their importance and die 
iacton whch chance it, both internal and external efrectivcne$s« 
must be b^e in mind — whether the committee members work 
together effidemly and well, and the influence which their work 
as on public affairs, first, some devices of general application will 
c considered; secondly, the impact of different types of com- 
mittees will be described; and, thirdly, the place of advisory 
committees in various fiel^ will be assessed. 


General considerations 

There are a number of well-known devices which are used to 
make advisory comrnittecs more effective. Some of these which 
4^' composition of the committees arc dealt with in 
^ Three. The force of none of them is sufficient by itself to 
* j * committee into one \vi A great strength; tione- 
fliMT .iL * ™”®renw they make is on occasions significant, and 
^ dwpised either takra together or singly. 

^ explained that a minority of advisory 

decyr^p ^ Statutory basis. Their e-xistcnce has therefore a 

Mfnitf,- ^ depend for it on the approval ofa 

»hem added power and influence? 
weioTif tU ° *ratutory committees cany no more 

SrJl A? one,. They can be suspended (e.g. the 

of refir^-n Water Committee in 1952-54) and their terms 

AdSS^ r ¥ surprisingly flexible. The Central 

work er?rir on Education (England) is performing useful 

dointrwbaf ^ its terms of reference, but it is not 

cedure an^ « more Specific a statute is about membenhip, pro- 
touch in more the committee may become out of 

tron^Tnfe°‘‘"" Minister can mLe a committee 

strong and effective m variom ways, then he can. if he so desires. 

fifl/i. Winter 1952^ Cwnmfctees and Confereacct”, Pubhe AJmmistra- 

to the House of Co^m. 1 *' speech commending the Council 

work of the CouncU. ' * Febnmy 19^4) is compared with the actual 
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lems in hand) and the views of many committee members and 
outside organisations — that they should give the Minister their 
advice, independently developed and presented. 


The different types cf committee 

The three dificrent types of advisory committee are set out in 
Chapter Two, and it is clear from didr basic functions that the 
sort of influence they have can be very different. 

The first type is the consultative committee. Its influence is 
admittedly nebulous, and is sometimes alleged to be negligible. 
Those who look for definite results and decisions from the work of 
consultative committees will not find them; but to do so is to 
mistake their function. A good consultative committee may give 
each of its members only a vague and general idea of what other 
groups are feeling, hut it succeeds if it gives them a reliable one. If, 
tor example, a M^tcr leaves a meeting persuaded that the trade 
unioas are genuinely worried ahouf certain industrial develop-^ 
mentj, or if industrialists are convinced after a meeting that a 
department means business on some issue, the absence of precision 
does not mean that they have leamt nothing; on the contrary all 
patties will know much better how they stand. At most meetings 
of consultative committees things go very much as expected: 
startling departures are rate. The support of the TUC for better 
roads, mildly expressed, would have been expeaed and have 
made no great impact; but the very forceful and sustained pressure 
fiom the TUC at meetings of the National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry probably counted in the balance of policy- 
making. The fact that these committees arc valuable both to the 
Government and to the other bodies represented is very important. 
Consultative committees enable the leaders of independent organ- 
isations to build up direa comacf, not only with a few Ministers, 
but also wifli civil servants who are constitutionally anonymous. 
Consultative committees are perhaps best described metaphoric- 
ally; they act as sotmding-hoMds, or (hey may be said to enable 
Ministers (and others) to take the temperature of the water before 

^ ^1. To ignore the value of dus is to try to practise blind- 
ittof the possible. 

The value of a consultative committee can usually be reckoned 
up to a point by the frequency ofus meetings. There is a tendency, 
however, to retain some which ate not called at all often as stand- 
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Water Committee and the Advisory Council on Child Care. 
Even where thefe is no formal power a committee chairman may 
be able to persuade a Minister to refer a matter which his com- 
mittee is anxious to tackle. Again, the power can be a useful 
weapon in the hands of a committee on particular occasions, but it 
is only capable of a moderate amount of effective use. 

All ^ese devices arc methods of making an advisory com- 
™ttee in some way or other more independent of its department 
But committees arc means to ends: they help to deal with certain 
problems and to formulate policies on certain subjects. These ends 
are not always to be served by detachment and independence from 
departments, and hence a “strong” committee may not eventually 
achieve vc^ much. It may be in a better position to frght its de- 
partment, but it is also more likely to have to do so. Advisory 
comrmttea onlv have independent power when they in fact em- 
0 y all the relevant pressure groups or when they contain im- 
challcnged experts. In these circumstances departments cannot 
wsily t^ elsewhere. But usually Acre are other authorities and 
er channels of advice— departmental experts, party or consd- 
mey pressure, or direa dealbgs wiA interest groups. A 
Mjmer can in most ases turn elsewhere for a counter-tveight 
M he finds the advice of a committee unpalauHe. and Ae best Ac 
^ penmit him Aat, after all. Ae views 

■, ” f A committee should not merely 

^ ^ conclusions: it should set out Ac evidence and argu- 

t£ r aho be convinced. ^ 

Services Council enjoys all Ae advantages 
tbp riobi. f security of existence and constitution, 

levpl an'i Ac ti^t of initiative) and has a high- 

tion pvnp “ iomc ways not achieved Ae posi- 

ServiVp^o^ ^ some quarters — it does not control Ae HcalA 
cQn<hfii’ti.N« "“jor decisions about it. The Minister’s 

long a, L- • *'”poj“AAty ensured his effective control so 
a Jhal department itself t Acs 

not tb J rwec' ' ®'^™^tfation of Ae Service, and Ae Minister, 
this Coimnl ’ Ac department. But Ae situation with 

iT "S”"* “ “f •■strengd.ening” 

to timeC >' •Kvotgence which antes Lm dmc 

of advisory committees 
(that they shoold cooperate ™d, hta in dealing v^th the proh- 
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lems in hand) and the views of many committee members and 
outside organisations— that they should give the Minister their 
advice, inifcpendently developed and presented. 


The different types of committee 

The three Afferent types of advisory committee are set out in 
Chapter Two, and it is clear from their basic functions that the 
sort of influence they have can he very different. 

The first type is the consultative committee. Its influence is 
admittedly nebulous, and is sometimes alleged to be negligible. 
Those who look for definite results and decisions from the work of 
consultative committees will not find them; but to do so is to 
mistake their function. A good consultative committee may give 
each of its members only a vague and general idea of what other 
groups are feeling, but it succeeds if it gives them a reliable one. If, 
for example, a Minister leaves a meeting persuaded tkt the trade 
unions ate genuinely worried about certain industrial develop- 
ments, or if industrialists ate convinced after a meeting that a 
department means business on some issu^the absence of precision 
docs not mean that they have learnt nodiing; on the contrary all 
parties ^vill know much better how they stand. At most meetings 
of consultative committees things go very much as expected: 
startling departures are rare. The support of the TUC for better 
roads, milAy expressed, would have been ^ccted and have 
made no great impact; but tbe very forceful md sustained pressure 
from the TUC at meetings of the Naoonal Production Advisory 
Council on Industry probably counted m the balance of policy, 
making. The fact that these cornmttces arc valmbic both to the 
Government and to the ether ises represented is very important 
Consulutive committees enable the leaden ot mdependent organ- 
isations to build up dirert contact, not only vnth a few Ministers 
but also with dvil servants vrbo arc constimnor^y anonymous! 
Consulutive committees are perhaps best desenbed metaphoric- 
ally: they act as sounding-^^ or *hey may be said to enable 
KlListcn (and others) to take the t^perature of the water befSe 
plunging in. To ignore the value of this is to try to practise blind- 
lold the art of the possible. 

The value of a comultative committee cm reckoned 

up to a point by ic fiequency ofm m^tmm. Thetei, . 
however to tetain some whidi ate not called at 


">1 often 


as stand- 
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bys, and the arguments for doing so arc not without attractions. 
Consultation may be needed urgently and may be difficult to 
arrange without them. They are no trouble or expense and the 
fact that they are not being consulted may assure the relevant 
interests ffiat nothing is afoot But, in fact, such committees lose 
ifdicy meet very rarely — it is only by 
fairly frequent meetings that personal understanding can be built 
up. A committee which has not met for several years is not likely 
success if it is suddenly called, and the function of 
standby consultative committees could usually be better served 
by informal arrangements- 

A special class of consultative committees is that of consumer 
comiTOttees. Those that fall within the present study are described 
in Chapter Two. They have been widely criticised, and it is clear 
at they have great difficulties in becoming popular agents of 
comumer pressure. Looked at in the context of this report— as 
committees— they appear as consultative bodies 
ot imddhng importance, useful to die participants in the same way 
as other comultativc committees. They provide useful contact 
between muonalised industries (and other producers) and organ- 
isanons of consumers. Where the consumers are not organised as 
r « i’ other boies (for instance, on the Domestic 

^oal Consumers Council tolocalauthorities and various women’s 
^nisanons). There was about the foundation of these com- 
im ces, owever, a sense of fresh accomplishment, an impression 
,r,J ^ bnngmg the consumer into the counsels of 

V *1 ^ bongestabhshed. Ncverdieless, they have not become 

° popidar infliKncc, nor forms of public accountabihty, 

_ j could do so. Where the consumers are 

successful consultative com- 
<iimAr* u ^ ^ needed is some agency whereby individual con- 
vwrii ® °^S^sed into effective interest groups, if possible 
jlAri/Iin expert knowledge and constitutional means of 

rnnnnlF OH varfous qucstions. Then consumer 

DractnV.>i^ u- ‘channels of pressure. They cannot in 

iiiff the rnrf^ both functiom: dut of gathering and consolidat- 

forfIiA.l; E°“tts of view, and also of providing a forum 

secftnfl ”snes arising. And their success with the 

WepeniSy^elfi" “ effectively end 
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It is less easy to generalise about the influence of committees of 
the second type — those for expert advice — since they are so 
various. Some arc high-level committees with a wide range of 
interest; others are specialist technical bodies. Some produce for- 
mal published reports and others only make their recommendations 
through minutes or occasional papers. Some arc mainly composed 
of representatives; on others the members are appointed as indivi- 
dual experts. On some dvil servants predominate, while others 
have none except the secretariat. Various relevant points have just 
been discussed as “general considerations”. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that as committees become mote general in scope they begin 
to approach the political level of pohey-making. Bodies Bke the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee or the Television Advisory 
Committee deal with certain issues from a practical point of view 
and ate not concerned with the politically controversial aspects. 
The same faaor tends to diminish the influence of other high-level 
committees — at this level powerful political and other forces come , 
into play and the committee has no monopoly of influence, even if- 
it tackles the vital issues. Part of the influence of expert com- 
mittees, especially of the less highly specialised ones, is similar to 
that of consultative committees— -a matter of contacts and general 
discussion, of promoting understanding whatever the immediate 
dedsions. 

Those advisory committees which, under the classification sug- 
gested in Chapter Two, arc really best regarded as administrative 
bodies, are by definition influential — ^indeed, virtually decisive. 
For this reason they arc to a large extent outside the scope of this 
report. But they are not entirely outside it: so long as the Minister 
has powers he may exerdse them and not follow the advice of the 
committee to the full. There is also genuine advice from bodies 
which are primarily managerial, like that of the Medical Research 
Council on, say, poliomyelitis vaccine, or the recommendations 
of die Historic Bendings CouncaL Obviously, the general author- 
ity of these bodies often gives their advice great weight but their 
position is not intrinsically difierent from that of expert com- 
mittees in these drcumstanccs. These coininiticcs arc more than 
advisory, that is to say, for most of their activities; but when tliey 
do give advice their words must sufier the hazards common to the 
suggestions of all advisory committees. 

In Chapter Two it was indicated that a few advisory committses 
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had somethmg approachine quast-judidal functions. They were 
dassified as administrative ’ since their conclusions are virtually 
deasive. Here it is only to he noted that their proceedings are even 
more coi^dcndal than those of odicr advisory committees, audit 
is wry dmicult to obtain in&nnadon at all about some of them, 
such as the Politic^ Honours Scrutiny Committee and the panel 
tor se^ty appeals. The few advisory committees that are really 
negobatmg bodies’ also reach conclusions that are in practice 
deasive, and it is pointless to assess their “influence”. 


Varying infuence in different fields 

It remains to consider whether the achievements and prospects 
oi advisorv committees differ markedly in different fields and svith 
diflerent departments. 

On balanre it is probable that sa'entiilc committees have the 
stTMgttt independent influence. This arises partly from their 
Aj L ** pwtiy torn the pace of scientific iangc 

whi^ makes ic difficiflt for administrators to keep up. It is not 
r committees which are effective. Tlie 

Council on Sctmtific PoUcy is usually concerned with 
Mirrt, the organisation ofre- 

libraries and so on, rather than with technical 
Sdentist. pufdy scientific charaaer but it is made up of 
sdenrifir intimate knowledge of the 

world wWh i, oecded to cope with .he Lblemr. 

wHch deal rvithUe iodal 
thoiio-Vi “ Strongly influential bodies, 

Miniftpr^ <1^ ° ovenhadow^ by the activities of refomiing 
committees in thesf 

Industrial Tni Insurance Advisory Committee and the 

limited sconeT t Council, have strong powers but 

Sorl r Advisory Council on Child Care and the 

0^7, very greatinflu^^^ 
major piece oflegSation. but they 
tions of the^marn°^- developments. The func- 

cussed in the mdi ^ committees have already been dis- 

ofindustrial a^l committees. If the agenda 

tive Grv?mm^?°"^ coi^ttccs is largely confined to prospec- 

Such u the Burnham Committee*. 
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paradve laissez-faire prevails the committees diminish in import- 
ance, and some may even be wound up. If however the com- 
mittees undertake to review the general progress of the industry 
tlten they ate less likely to find themselves becalmed. 

There are periods when certain Ministries, or certain subjects, 
are not much troubled by political controversy — this has happened 
to agriculture, education, scientific policy, and others at difierent 
times. But even when political patties fail to provide the impulse 
to change, the need for pohey-making goes on, and for these 
departments it surely accounts for the strength of advisory com- 
mittees. Nevertheless, not all departments which arc usually 
aside from the main party battles have a well-developed system of 
advisory committees. In some instances there may be little scope — 
there are no doubt better experts on taxation in Inland Revenue 
than there are outside. For similar reasons, die “common service” 
d«artments (Works, COI, HMSO) have not yet made great use 
of them. The Post Office has many local committees, but so far 
only a few at national headquarters. No doubt the Ministry of 
Defence, as distinct from the service departments, is too much a 

f eneral department to find diem helpfuTbuc a useful place might 
e found for consultative committees on special topics at the 
Foreign Office. 


WIDER ASPECTS 

No study such as this can be adequate without an attempt to 
relate it to the general system of government — to the national 
poli^. The fun£mental cause of tlic riw of advisory committees 
ues in the expansion of Government activities and in their greater 
complexity. Advisory committees are not spontaneous pheno- 
mena but are dirccdy developed &om other changes; they are not 
improved ways of dealing with old problems, but necessary ways 
of coping with new or transformed matters. It is in this context 
that dieir function must be studied. 

Two questions must be asked. Fim, what is the function of 
advisory committees in the political system as a whole? And 
Secondly, what light docs this study of advisory committees throw 
on the nature ofthispoliticalsystem? 

Some issues have already been discussed, and these findings may 
be recapitulated first of alL Tlie dassificadon put forward in 
Chapter Two and the influence of die various types already con- 
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***!j^^l ^ chapter show that it is the comiiltadvc committees 
and the expert committees which are of central interest to 
study, "^at is not to say that those osnunittees classed as “admini- 
strative or negotiating” ate not inmortant; it is rather that their 
mmortance lies in other spheres or interest — in those of semi- 
independent bodies, of Government research, of salary negoti- 
ating machinery, and so on. Their position as “advisory” com- 
imttees may be, for them, a significant feature of their constitu- 
tion, MO it is a valuable and interesting device for retaining for- 
mal Mimsterial control, but it only brings them within the general 
world ot advisory bodies in a marginal way. The basic functions 
ot advisory committees arc indicated by the classification: but in 
a non to a department s need for consultation or expert advice 
or autonomous imchinery, subsidiary purposes play a part in their 
es abushmmt. These include placating outside pressure, launching 
a new policy on the public, and avoiding criridsm on delicate 
mes. The advantages of committees over other methods of 
• advice be usuaUy in thdr more systematic procedure, 

m the more comprehensive personal contacts which they ensure, 
convenience and stability, and in the more formal 
u produce. The facton affecting their 

enecQveness have just been reviewed. 


Ate commuted importaut? 

general importmccofadvisor^ 
The new fi," 01^7 possible to make hazardous judgements, 
admini^tr fi ^ °^^°’^*"™cnthavc brought many changes in 

corporation^ quasi|udiciJ tri- 
brmches of the civil service are weU- 
mittees are b«r r developments. Advisory corn- 

formal ^g^rded as counterparts to these changes; the 

poLcy-^dne expansion of government on the 

acceoted a< ' A come to stay for they are generally 

Their role {-t t P “sential parts of the governmental system. 
S^codd nSf distinctive one for which informal comulta- 
£ f «'‘^,»“ces an adequate replacement; 
way On these fart ™'dd not be performed in any other 

re^tSthel/ilf distinctiveness-^ judge- 

so far, thcreislittlequestionthatitisgrowing. 
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But, measurement apart, can the political function of advisory 
committees be described more precisely? Their main significance 
b in the link they provide between the governmental system 
proper and the organisations in the community outside it. It used 
to be said that the function of the Misiistcr was to tell the civil 
Servants what the public would not stand. But there is now a great 
deal of direct influence on civil servants from the public, and 
advisory committees are part of this. Primarily, then, so as the 
politicai system is concerned, advisory committees are to be re- 
garded as an additional channel for policy-making, besides the 
ultimate electoral one. 

There are great difierenccs of course between flicse channels; 
between the “political** atmosphere of one and the “administra- 
tive” environment of the odier, between the types of bsues they 
deal with and the tvay their impaa is made. It is ordy as routes by 
which new policies, and impulses to change policies, reach the 
decision-makers in the departments that there b an analogy b&* 
tween them. Advbory committees remain a collection rather than 
a system and they have little if any consritutional status; but they 
are increasingly useful, and what b useful soon becomes necessary. 

Committees and Parliament 

What is the relationship between these two chaimels of influ- 
ence? In the first place there is no denying that Ministers, and 
hence the electoral process on which they depend, are in the end 
decisive. They ate the objectives on whidi various forms of influ- 
ence must concentrate their attention. Nevertheless, Minbters are 
swayed not only by constituents and backbenchers: they arc abo 
influenced by civil servants and pressure groups and it is in the 
sphere of administration that formal advisory committees play a 
substantial if still subordinate part. 

Professor K. C. Wheare has asked whether the growth of 
advisory committees may not be detrimental to Parliamentary 
power. 

If Whitehall can daira the monopoly of knowledge and the agree- 
ment of die interested parties, what can Westminster do? Has not the 
development of this whole daborate and remarkably efficient 
machinery of committees to advise strengthened Whitehall at the 
expense of Westminster?* 

* K. C. 'Wheire, Qcvrmmetit ty CtnmiUtee (Oxford), 19S5« P- 67- 
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There is undoubtedly some truth in this suggestion. Ministers 
sometimes try to meet Parliamentary criticism by referring to the 
approval of experts or interested parties. But it is questionable 
whether MPs are altogether dctcrrM by such protestations, and if 
mey are it may well be because they arc themselves attached to the 
mterested parties. The real point is not that Ministen claim to be 
better informed because they have advisory committees, but that 
ey <3rc are better informed. Parliament has not established formal 
arrangements for expert advice nor do interest groups usually 
«ert their nuin pressure through MPs. However, if there is 
• ‘^o°sm of substance or anunappeased interest group at work 

m PathemeM *en a Minister will not be able to b?ush it aside. 

or Co d the situation easily be otherwise. The strength of 
advisory co^tteej and of Ministers advised by them, is hmited 
groups. If Parliament were to 
if mi consultative bodies, then 

K xmght be better informed but it would lose the attachment to' 
feed™ ?■ P“"y ““Kn) which characterises its pro- 

hav™,o P°wer. Advisory committees 

available 'T because they provide something not 

some detail, aside from the patty conllia. 
thinm is .n/f ' administration ate completely different 

1 diat ei^ servants are 
influenrja ^ pervasive one, and its 

non Dolitical I, belief that advisory committees are 

non-politicalUjects. A non- 
do not fwl if ’ ** about which politicians' 

a convet ^ description offers is 

rcallvaDnnif.n perform what is 

ThissitiMri 'X°^‘^®^*^'P®^®^cntaladministration. 

om for^^^n r* “political”. iVwas pointed 
very cffectivp^fi ’ ^oipthat somecommitteesnever become 

Of course some and 5i«e topics are the crucial ones, 

in the Commnn cepor^ on by committees ate debated 

Sere is noTXtv’N f * 

Pping. Nor are the committee subjects neces- 
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sarily less important, though diere is a tendency for them to be 
more spcdaliscd. But advisory committees deal on the whole with 
subjects, or aspects of subjects to which Parliament does not give 
the necessary attention, and on whidi policy must nevertheless be 
formulated. Where policy has emerged out of party conflict, 
advisory committees are weak- The root causes of the influence of 
advisory committees are the same as those which have brought 
about the crisis in Parliamentary control: the increased number of 
governmental functions, and die increase in their complexity. 

But, surely, it was not to be expected that policy-making and 
popular control would remain the same \vith a greatly expanded 
set of Government functions. These functions increase the strength 
of Whitehall, and to some extent they increase it relatively to that 
of Westminster: bm whether advisory committees increase the 
power of the central government relatively to that of other forces 
in the community is doubtful. If one method of policy-making is 
inadequate for the new conditions then it must be supplemented. 
Advisory committees are by definition largely rccruitea fiom out- 
side the Government service, and they will not serve their purpose 
unless they are related to the most powerful groups and the most 
expert knowledge of the community. Departments cannot be sure 
that the advice they get \viU be congenial. Committees therefore 
cannot be simply added to the civil service as part of “Whitehall” 
— they arc agendes through whidi the community s influence can 
be exerted. The increased power of Ministers and their depart- 
ments is coimtcrbalanced by their dcpcndaicc on independent 
organisations: and advisory committees are a feature of that 
dependence. 

“Gevenment on the inner tircle" 

Though advisory committees illustrate the Government's need 
for outside co-operation, they arc not popularly elected bodies: 
and it may be felt that (es'en where their influence is substantial) 
they do not move the balance of power very far, merely from the 
central government departments to a political e'liie, to a small 
group of top people. 

Advisory committees may be hdd, therefore, to be sympto- 
matic of what Professor Ely Dcvwis has called “government on 
the inner circle:”* 

*ElyDnrt)tsj,‘'CoTfTnmn5roii tbelnattCirdc”, TV Lijttw, 37 M*rcb ipjS. 
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■ • • poetical democracy implies a full participation by the eeneril 
Molic in the argument and debate about issues of policy which affect 
mem. How mn this discussion be sensible and intelligent if crudal 
information is confined to the inner drcle, and the public is merely 
served with cliches and platitudes through public relations oSiccrs 
and information departments? 


There are two topics already discussed which are relevant to tills 
question: plurality of membership, and privacy of proceedings. 
In Chapter Three rules about confidential proceedings were shown 
not to handicap committee members in their work. But even 
where the rwtnctiom ate lax it means that the ordinary members, 
not to mention the “clientele”, of the organisation can only have 
at the most a very slight knowledge of what is afoot. The selection 
or a comrmttee may involve serious limitation of the interests 
represented— many more may be concerned, at least occasionally, 
than are provided for. It is one thing to ask a group of people to 
dp by discussing a see of problems and ofwring advice; it is 
Mother to predude anyone cue from contributing by giving only 
the committee access to information and to the various arguments 


The discussion of plurality of membership in Chapter Three 
tl^ough advisory committees are not domin- 
y pluralists, there are a number of people who serve on 
many committees. This situation arises from the methods of 
by nomination or by the direct contacts of the 
Nomination leads to the appointment of persons 
VC in the organisations, sometimes recognised committee- 
amjointmcnts are obviously from people 
• , ^ ** clear, then, that the spread of appointments, 

in^c nature ofthmgs, is not very wide. 

^ ^ strong feeling both in Government drdcs and in the 
“ essential.^ During the re- 
5,1 ‘his report It was suggested to many of those concerned 
on Tn ,1 ^cctings of the National Production Advisory Coundl 
rece^non The idea met with a cold 
DrinHnI,. " c in some quarten there was sympathy for the 
discussion, it was uaivcrsaUy believed that there 
secrecy intended to question in any way the obvious need for 
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would be much less frank speaking if privacy were removed— the 
Government would be less forthcoming and the independents 
would be even more guarded in their comments. It was also 
argued that the public interest was not affected until a definite 
policy line had been worked out by the Government. The NPACI 
is a body about which there is already a little publicity, ^d it is 
obvious that if secrecy is desired here then it is wanted for most 
other advisory committees too. . . , , 

This attituae is too widespread to be dismissed as mere bureauj 
cratic caution. There are m 6a good reasons for it, and a good 
defence of privacy can be made out on the following lines. In the- 
first place, it is said, the matter is one of practical convenience, not; 
one of prindple; it is natural and reasonable for Minhters and awl 
servants to talk to experts and leaders of organisations privately, 
just as contacts are made in any other walk of life. Publicity nwans 
commitment, and it is not possible for poliw to be made without 
much tentative exploration and flying of kites. There is, it is 
argued, an analogy with international diplomacy: if eyerythmg is 
conducted in public, the chances of progress are dimmisbed. Con- 
fidential proceedings are a condition, that is to say, of a com- 
mittee’s usefulness. Whatever the arrangements, them always 
be certain things that people ate prepared to say off the record 
which they wiS not say otherwise; nothing is gamed, and som^ 
thing may be lost, by trying to prevent such conyersauom. It 
committee proceedings were in public, little insight would e 
gained, for the real discussions would then be held elsewhere, y 
informal methods. r -j • j- 

Moreover, the view that publicity is a way of widemng 
cussion is questionable; it may well be a way of destroying it. 
General participation may take place, but what ensues is no longer 
a discussion. A committee cannot do its best work in an atmo- 


sphere of public agitation. ... i l 

The dangers of having a narrow circle of appomtees may also be 
exaggerated. If relatively few people are appomted that is because 
thefe arc few places to fill, and sucli pluraUty as Acre p arises 
because only one or two people have certam quahficauons. or 
combinations of qualifications. Nor does it matter to the Govern- 
ment if a few leaders share the committee ^york. provided they 
are tlic genuine leaders — tliat is to say, provid^ they comman 
the confidence of the follo^vcrs. The circles fiom which com- 
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mittce mcmbcn arc drawn may be small, but they arc not closed— 
“ j appointment merely accepts the existing situation, 

and if new powers arise they ivill be recognised, Advbory com- 
of the administrative machine, and should be 
judged by their efficiency and cflccrivcncss: they arc not supposed 
to be democratic institudom. 

It is not nccKsary to accept the whole of this defence to appreci- 
ate that It has force, and so Cir as the actual proceedings of com- 
mittees arc concerned it is surely decisive. But the balance of the 
«gumcnt seems to leave room lor more pubh’dty than at present. 

o allow more informadon about the progress of the work of 
con^ttccs would not necessarily lead, for instance, to campaigns 
business of committees is usu^y too 
j ^ I^^^vcn the reports of advisory committees arc 

^ general intervendon until 
epar cntal PoliCT is settled. Discussion is then cridcism, and 
OTuasm souni like opposidon. What is needed is rather the 
!! opinion at an earlier stage, before anyone 

^madc up hs nund. In the majority of cases relevant to advisory 
of gene^ public opinion but the views 

thoslnfi-k^*^ gwups. The arguments for greater openness are 
those of Lbewl discussion, not of mass democracy. 

be ^ t^uired is that more reports should 

this^Duroofe ^rablc reports should be made for 

con<uJf 9 ^ * These should mcludc periodic reports on the work of 
om Where important ex- 

Dublisbcfl- f recommendadons these should be 
Minister needs to make up his 
3 norb. ' namesofdvil servants on the committees 

should be (or cvcn individual) opinions 

the flow nf ^ m the reports. Of counc in order to minimise 
V. HMSO. it would often be suffident 
don” need r«mctJons from committee papers. “Publica- 

general drS^^^ 

Sn m tW availability of inforL- 

to be unlikelv m If reports and memoranda are thought 

worth Dublishitiff tb ^ orculadon and too spedalised to be 
offidaiSS^ through HMSO thennodee shoGld be given in 
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So far as appointments ate concetned, two things arc required: 
some form of central check, and a greater effort by organisations 
to spread their nominations. The central control perhaps exer- 
cisca by that part of the Treasury which maintains the Iht of 
people suitable for public service**) should ntinimise plurality, 
including interdepartmental plurality, and the repetitiveness of 
appointments. The organisations might be induced to vary their 
normnations by die institution of rules restricting plurality and by 
enforcing rotation of membership on some committees. These 
measures would not transform die situation, for there are genuine 
limits of availability, and the success of committees cannot reason- 
ably by jeopardised by the wholesale introduction of untried 
people. They would help, however, to moderate an unnecessary 
narrowness. 

The danger with these two proposals is that one may coxaitet- 
act the other. IfadviccispublisWitmayhavc the effect of making 
the circle of appomtees even narrower. Rather than risk receiving 
politically embarrassing advice. Ministers will be careful to choose 
committee members with the right ideas. But though this danger 
is a genume one it is something that ought to be faced, for the 
alternative — bold reports produced by strong committees which 
never see the light and can be qui«ly ignored— is of no service to 
anyone. 

This raises the question of die teal status of the committees and 
their recommendations. It is frequenUy urged that Ministers have 
no business either to reject or neglect the findmgs of committees. If 
persons are chosen to advise on specific questions, it is said, and 
then make substantially unatu’mous recommendations, which do 
not seriously impinge on wbatis outside their scope, there should 
be a strong presumption in favour of acceptance. But, as previously 
mentioned, it is clear tliat many Ministers and dvil servants do not 
see the situation in this way at all. They regard advice as no more 
than advice; they value the work of committees in assembling 
information and systemaaca% analj^ing problems, and they want 
to know what committees think about fiiturc policy. They do not 
feel called upon to share a committee’sjudgements on the material 
it has examined, and they want to be persuaded by a committee 
report, not to have to swallow it whole. 

In the event those who cfislike recommendatioris can usually 
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appeal to wider considerations” of some sort in an effort to 
recognised that those who carry the respon- 
sibility for action are entided to the last word on what it should be: 

else would be unconstitutional. But it is no use expecting 
me best ouBide experts to go on serving on committees unless they 
reel their time is not wasted. This matter is particularly relevant 
to Royal Commissions and other temporary committees, but it is 
^0 iniportot for standing advisory committees. Ministers no 
doubt find it wise and prudent to take the recommendations of all 
a visory bodies seriously. But public relations would be improved, 
to Sty no more, if reasons for rejection or delay were made as 
exphat as possible. 


A search for rationality? 

THs examination of controversies about advisory committees, 
. 1 . in modem government, has ^own some light 

rn «nrf systcm to^ay. It is not too muA 

offer a glimpse ofa counter-system to popular 
^ method of policy-making, that whereas party 
pohacs seek to provide what people want and to capture the 
committees (and informal consulea- 
but e * rationality. They involve interest groups, 

hpsf «/ purpose make reasoned argument me 

Stou«' 4posa!; the strength ofa case can 
of tVi»- or 8’ mese circumstances, as well as the power 

and committees proceed by discussion 

oolicv ^ argument and agreement; they constitute 

machinery for government at low temperature, 
have cfronff' J amued that advisory committees can only 
when fberf • non-party issues are at stake— that is, 

tend 1-0 Kff r ? popular pressure on their subjects. These 

bv the aK« ' ^ narrow and specialised, and this is confirmed 
conuSiel coordination for the 

coSnon j moderation is emphasised by their 

oreanisation< of ^ spends on established reputations and on 
Siiomn^^f authority. The increase in 
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For Ministers and their departments in search of poliw guid- 
ance %vithin these limits, then, advisory committees are likely to 
continue to grow in importance. It has been argued that they an- 
not easily avoid constituting an inner circle, and abo that their 
value is more often in the personal contacts they promote than 
the recommendations they subniiL Finally, then, it may be sug- 
gested that their aim of rational discussion, rather than parnsan 
confiirt, is typical of a “face-to-face soacty fa society m which 
members have personal knowledge of each other)** and that the 
“inner circle” is best understood as such a society. For the rauon- 
ality of committees is relattve. It docs not amount to cold l^ic or 
scientific analysis: there is a psychology ofcom^ttces as or other 
groups. Such things are beyond the province of this report. It can 
only be said Aat there is very great value in bringing mdividual 
experts and leaders of national organisations into a facc-to-tare 
society with politicians and administrators; but that the cruaal 
problem of demoaatic government must always he beyond, m 
the relationships between the various leaders, who can know each 
other, and the people, too numerous to do so. 

‘•See Peter U.lctt. “The Face-to-fiee Society", in Phhscphy, PcUtics mi 
Sedtiy (Blackwell), 1956, p. 157- 
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special Studies 


SPECIAL STUDY I 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES FOR SCOTLAND 
AND WALES 

N ot much attention has been given so far in tWs report to 
those committees which ate the consequence of devolution. 
This special study therefore describes the ways in wbeh com- 
mittees form part of the separate governmental machmery or 
Scotland and Wales. .,.,11 xTr 1 

Advisory committees concerned only with Scotland or Wales 
are a consequence of decentralisation, but whem No^cm Irclmd 
is represented on committees (as on the NPACI or me 
Fanning Advisory Committee) it is for purposes of «H3rdmatton 
—devolucion in the six counties is adiieved through the BeUast 
Parliament and the Northern Irish Government departments. This 
study therefore deals only widi Scottish and Welsh committees. 
Even here many different arrangements exist: sometimes there 
m sepame commitKM for Englana, Wales and Seotland, som<^ 
times there are committees for England and Wales, with^ 
additional committee fot Wales and a separate con^ttee tor 
Scotland advising the Scottish department, and so on. I he easiest 
way of assessing the system is to examine some examples o ea 
variant in turn. 

SPECIALISED COMMITTEES 

Welsh committees at "England and Wales" departments 
Attached to some departments which are responsible for the 
affairs of England and Wales, there arc committees with a par- 
ticularly Welsh responsibility; but there are also 
mittees with a responsibihty (at both England and a e . 
Land Pests Advisory Committee, at the Mimstry of Agriculture, 
considers, under the chairmanship of the Under Secretary respon- 
sible for the Infestation Control Division, more effeenve control 
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of animals (excluding rabbits, for which there is a separate com- 
mittee) and birds harmful to agriculture in both England and 
Wales. There is also a Land Pests Advisory Committee for Wales; 
^ terms of reference arc almost identical but arc confined to 
Wales and it meets under the chairmanship of the Welsh Secretary 
°f 1 u of Agriculture, Rshcries and Food. The division 

of labour between these two committees is not very clear to the 
layman. The position is clearer for the Hill Farming Advisory 
ommittee for England, Wales and Northern Ireland and the 
sub-commttee for Wales and Monmouthshire. According to the 
statute! the sub-committee is responsible only for land in Wales 
Md Monmouthshire, and half its members must be members of 
foe mam committee. To complete the picture, there is also a Hdl 
harming Advisory Committee for Scotland set up under the same 
Sro^^d ^‘Jvi^ing the Secretary of State for 


Councils for Education provide yet 
overlapping responsibilities. Formally the 
Wdsh Cotmcil IS similar to foe English Council; in practice, it has 
«« matters of exclusive interest to Wales, such 

MattcK concerning the educational 
** leaving, are inevitably drawn into 
af fti- Kr* Council, or of one of the other committees 

of Education. There is no Welsh representative on 
, ® ”, ^^^*^^^*0 prevent both Councils from doing the 

nf i ® of the English Council secs the minutes 

™ll be 


Stom,h mi IVdsh cmmliua M “GrMBtUam" iepanvMS 
dpalt ^ ‘-ommittees at central departments which 

of wft with Welsh or Scottish affairs. At the Ministry 
sLS : ^ Buddings Councils for Wales, 

Board? Ar u similarly three Ancient Monuments 

co^tt^ tS there are three national 

Advisorv Cn ^ * Scottish United Services Museum 

Committpp Ministry of Works, a Joint Standing 

Sw ' ^ f" Scotland at foe Ministry ot 

Labour and a Scotush Transport Council at foe Ministry of 

HJl Fanning Act. 194J, *. jj jjj 
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Transport. All these committees, it will be observed, are at 
Ministries which have responsibilities extending over the whole 
of Great Britain. 

The Scottish Transport Coundl, set up in 1956 and mee^g in 
Edinburgh, advises on the improvement and co-ordination of 
nationalised or state-aided transport undertakings, and consmK 
with other transport interests. Outside the central lowland belt 
lying between Edinburgh and Glasgow, it is virtually impossible 
to make public transport pay: a sparse population spread over 
great distances* provides insufficient traffic; mount^, lochs and 
sea arms make the building of toads and railways difncult; bridges 
over sea arms are expensive, but the summer flood of visitors puts 
great pressure on the ferry services. In these circumstances, a 
competitive system is out of the question. Only the most care m 
planning and co-ordination of all types of road, rail, sea an air 
transport can provide an adequate service at less than exor itant 
cost. This co-ordination is the function of the Council. 


Committees in Scotland parallel to Whitehall committees 
The next class of committees is confined to Scotland, and con- 
sists of those which correspond exactly to their ^glish counter- 
parts: for example, the Scottish Central Rre Brigades A wsory 
Council, the Scottish PoUce CouncU and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on ffic Protection of Birds for Scotland. There are jom 
sulxommittecs of the EngUshand Scottish Fire Brigades Advisory 
Councils which ensure that recommendations to these Comals 
on such subjects as pensions, dcagn of apphances and ^ orms 
arc in idcntial terms. Such a procedure is desirable where 
fotmity is required, as the membenhip of the wo is 

distinct. The Fire Brigades Unions, the Fim Officen 

Association and the National Association of Fire Otticers are 


“Great Britain” bodies, but the local authorities are repr« 

by the County Councils AssocUtionand the Assoaauon qt _ 

cipal Corporations in England and Wales, and ffie Association oi 
County Councils in Scotland, the Counues of Citi^sqciation 
and the Convention of Royal Burghs in Scqtlmd- The wew^t 
the Scottish local authorities are always distinctive. The two 
'The popuhiioi of the andldaads « 277.000 
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Councils are therefore independent, and the joint sub-conunittces 
are a co-ordinating device. The Scottish Police Council corre- 
sponds to the statutory Police Council in England and Wales, 
both having bwn set up under the Act of 1919. The Council has 
advisory functions in purely Scottish matters. There is a separate 
msaplmapr code for Scottish police forces, and Scottish police 
orces had a cmtralised system of promotion examinations long 
berore the English. Another example of this type of committee is 
the statutory Hill Farming Advisory Committee for Scotlani 
which IS concerned with advising die Secretary of State on the 
«erase of his functions under the Hill Farming and Livestock 
eamg Acts, 1946-56, including regulations about burning 
Gather, the valuation of sheep, subsidies for hill sheep and cattle, 
and grants for improvements. 

Some Scottish committees appear to f^ into this category 
because ^cir names are similar to those of English committees, but 
work a little differently. 

Advisory Council on Education in 
hcotlttd. the Standmg Committee on Supply and Training of 
S Education, and the Departmental Committee 

ari« th* ^ of Teachers in Gotland. Their English namesakes 
1 Coundlfor Education (England) and the 

T^hS. Training Jd Supply of 

Advisory Council are wide. It 
imnortonf * f ^ cduadonal policy and is probably the most 
The Arlw ° concerned with education, 

consider* * Council publi^cs reports on many of the topics it 

Puvils with Dfc Museums and Art Galleries,^ 

after the w Fnrt/ter Education,^ Immediately 

considered the supply of teache« 
mmS •’« I May 1950 the Depart- 

S arer,?”?" ^PPointed, In Engla^ many of Lse 
example the V'rt^ j separate committees, for 

Ss£’c/m Museum Wory Commi tee, 

® * Cmd Sail, ipjf. • — • - 


CmA 8454, 1?S2. 
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SO on. The members of the Scottish Advisory Comcil are chosen 
to represent organisations which have educational interests, and in 
some cases there is informal consultation with interested or- 
ganisations. , - 

The two Scottish committees on die Training and Supply ot 
Teachers are more limited in their functions than the National 
Advisory Council in England and Wal«. The Standing Com- 
mittee is limited to the supply and training of teachers for farmer 
education and tlius does not cover the whole field. Like its English 
counterpart it is free to make recommendations. The Depart- 
mental Committee on the Supply of Tenders is a body vnA very 
limited functions. It is concerned purely with facts in working out 
how many teachers of what kinm will be needed at w^t time, 
and how many there are likely to be. It is no part of the Com- 
mittee’s function to make recommendations. 


Seotlish committees u/ithout English ccunterpans 
Another category of committees consists of those which have 
no counterpart in England, although there would be no obstacle 
to their existence. Examples of such committees are the Amemty 
Committee and the Fisheries Committee set up under the Hydro- 
Electric Development (Scotland) Act, 1943 , S’. These Com- 

mittees are apointed by the Scaetary of State for Scotland. The 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board and (smee 1955) the 
South of Scotland Electricity Board must submit their construc- 
tional s^emes to these Committees, which have the nght to 
make recommendations to preserve the beauty and the fi^encs ol 
areas affected by the Boards’ activities. The reports of the Com- 
mittees ate sent to the Boards, who must forward them to the 
Secretary of State, indicating whether they accept the recom- 
mendations.* In the case of the Tummel-Garry Scheme Ac 
recommendations of Ac two Committees were not accepte y 
Ac NorA of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, and after a pubbe 
enquiry Ac scheme was confirmed by Ac Secretary of Sta*e. 
oAer cases. Ae Committees have been more successfid. The 
Board accepted Ac Fisheries Committee’s recommendauons on 
Ac Loch Shin scheme to instal fish passes in several places md on 
Ac Breadalbane Scheme Ac Board agreed to site Ac Lubrcoch 
* Hyd»*EIectric Development (ScodiiuO Act, 1943. *• 9 (4)- 
’ Cmd. 666CK I9$4. ' 
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Dam three miles farther upstream to reduce the spawning ground 
cut off.* The Amenity Committee has raised questions concerning 
the flow of water in the streams, the siting of generating statiom 
and the concealing of dumps and pipe lines. The Board discusses 
these questions with the two Committees while their schemes are 
soil on the drawing board. Thus substantial alterations and im- 
provements can be made while it is still possible to do this easily. 
These two Committees were set up to pacify those who feared 
that electrification of the Highlands would destroy their chief 
economic asset, the tourist industry based on the attracnons of 
fishing. The Comminees seem to have worked 
efficiently and they have been able to secure changes. 

Peculiarly Scottish committees 


Finally, there are those committees dealing with specifically 
Scotmh problenu. Such committees are the Scottish Valuation 
Advisory Coimcil. the Local Government Audit Fees Committee, 
and the Scottish Peat Committee. 

In Scotlwd, valuation is a function of the local authorities, and 
the work is done by assessors appointed by the County Coundb 
and the Counriw ofCities. The ftuicdon of tlic Valuation Advisory 
Council, whiM is a new piece of machinery set up by the 
Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Act. 1956. is to a 5 vise the 
a wet^ of State on valuation matters and, in particular, to con- 
si cr the administrative schemes drawn up by the assesson for the 
valuaoon or revaluation of all types of property. At a recent 
meeting, the Council considered reports from the assesson on 
progreu towards revaluing property by 1961. From these reports, 
unal could pick out problems that were holding up the 
an report them to the Secretary of State, who comd, if 
fK attention of the appropriate local authority to 

SeJrctary of Sute. on the 
IftLl \ could have grounds for asking particular 

up the work. If. for example! it were to 
coultlTinf timetable laid down in the Act on revaluation 

^^^^^’^^^‘^^^'mcilcouldproposeamending 
wS aJSL S«rctary ofStaic. Iris expected that the Council 

Cnitn^l .1 many points aruing out of the revaluation. The 
Cemed docs not consider the value to be put on particular types 

♦CjnA8740.j5jj.p, 
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of property, still less the valiutioa of individual properties. This 
is a question for the assessors and courts: consistency betwe^ 
different areas is achieved by discussion between the assessors and, 
of course, by court decisions. The Council publishes an annual 
report setting out briefly the work done and noting particidar 
problems, such as, for example, die valuation of crofters and 
squatters’ dwellings which arc being wlued for the fost dme, and 
the shortage of qualified valuation staff. The Council is under the 
chairmanship ofLord Cameron, a Judge of the Court of Session, 
and is composed of ten members nominated by associations ot 
valuation authorities, who are mainly cither past or present 
councillors or chief officers, and four other members, two of 
whom are lawyers and two surveyors. The associations may 
nominate whom they like other than assessors. r • i 

The District Audit in Scotland is carried out by professional 
auditors appointed ad he. The Local Government Audit Fees 
Comnuttce considers scales of fees for this work; in some mstmccs 
this means considering an individual case as some Scottish local 
authorities ate ski generis. . 

The Scottish Peat Committee isa technical committee coneped 
with the survey of Scottish peat resources and the possibilities ot 
their commeraal exploitation for fuel and other purposes, includ- 
ing use in peat-buming gas-turbines. The Committee begm worK 
in the immeiate post-war period, influenced by the desire to 
develop natural resources and the need to find new sources ot 
employment in the HigUands. Peat is proving a very cxpemive 
fuel for commercial purposes. The Scottishness of this Com^ttcc 
arises fiom ihe existence of peat in Scotland and its virtual absence 
from England. 

THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 

Among the more important committees and one region J 

and pecuharly Scottish responsibility is the Advisory Paue on e 
Highlands and Islands. The Panel was set up in 1947 and its terms- 
of reference now are: 

To keep under review, and advise tire SecieOT of State on die 

carryingoutoftbcapprovcdPrograouneofHighlandpw op . 

and tolrrange, in consultation with the Secret^ of State, for the 

mvcsagaoon of further means of promoting the ccononuc 
concemrd »«h pm only of Scotland. 
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capacity and resources in die H^bl^ds and Islands and the social 
welfare of the Highland people. 

The approved Programme of Highland Development was laid 
dovm in the First Review of Highland Development published as 
a White Paper in 1950.11 A second White Paper was published 
m 1959.1* 

The Panel is composed of some twenty-two members appointed 
by the Secretory of State for a four-year term. These include 
nommees of the principal local authorities of the Highlands and 
Wandsi* and of the Scottish CouncU (Development and Industry), 
Highland and Island Members of Parliament and other persons 
wim personal knowledge and experience of Highland affairs, 
^ cr me chairmanship of Lord Cameron. One Independent 
(tomerly Conservative) and one Labour Member of Parliament 
prefer not to become members of the Panel. Officials from 
yemment departments sit on the Panel as “assessors”; these are 
emor mually of Assbtant Secretary rank, not only ffom 

me Scomsh Depalments, but also fiom the Forestry Com- 
^sion, the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Labour. Other 
’a''";'' “ 11 '' Hydro-Electric Board, the 

A“J°ntv, it Herring Indujtry Board and the 
represented; their officials do not 
Sw ™ P'F'rs. AH these officials 

SiriSfu “‘•.'"'I'rion to the work of the Panel. There is 
havin. r J^irrmuity among the mcmbeiship of the Panel, some 
with Jf and some officials having been associated 

receive "paaty or another, throughout its life. The Panel 

with aerioiltur” are four groups: one dealing 

Sffi sfa “d harbours, onl 

and tourism \a^ road and rail transport 

fo of the groups with the appropriate offidals 

“ r p«ts of foe Highlands and 

problems for themselves on the spot. Not only is this 
•‘Cmd.7976. 
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essential for the members, but it enables the officials also to see for 
themselves; and it reassures the local people that their problems 
are being attended to, particularly if the visit ocous out of the 
tourist season. In the remote places it is difficult to find accom- 
modadon for the whole Pand and the officials, who together 
number some thirty-five people. Thus, to take a recent example, 
the chairman of the Fisheries Group and two or three other mem- 
bers, accompanied by senior officers of the Fisheries Division of 
the Scottish Home Department and of the White Fish Authority, 
made several visits to the Outer Islands during 1959 in order to 
examine methods of reviving the local fishing industry by ming 
modem techniques. The Panel may ako invite interested parties to 
come to Inverness to give evidence. 

The discussions of the Panel ate confidential. No reports are 
issued; its recommendations to the Secretary of State are contained 
in the minutes. After each meeting, a statement is imde to the 
press explaining what the Pandi has been discussing and, unless the 
recommendations are confidential, stating what recommendatio^ 
have been made to the Secretary of State. Because the proceed- 
ings are confidential, the dvil servants feel able to speak quite 

t£ Pinel stch to encourage all activities useful to KgUmd 
development. It is considering, for example, the reorgamsation 
and modernisation of the (Government assisted) Western Isles wa 
services of David MacBraync Ltd., increased afforcstanon w 
the attendant problem of attracting labour and acqmring 1^ 
planting, the need for extended processing facilities for the fishmg 
industry in Shetland and in offier places and the possibility o 
attracting industry to the Highlands. The Panel consider theretorc 
questions of immediate practical importance that bring it mto 
contact with other public and private bodies. Lord Cameron 
describes the Panel’s work in these words 


It has acted and acts as a centre of informed discussion w^re the 
problems of the Highlands and Islands as a whole can be ItocmseU 
and examined, where local interests and projects can be Mn e 
fitted into an overall pattern. It is a testing gromd for 
theories. It is a means of bringing pressure to bear m support o 
audioriues and regional bomes npon such important eton 
Highland economy as the nationu transport authorities o 
"Ten Yens in the Highlands’’. January 1957. P- *8- 
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air in order to secure effective Tccogmtion of and provuion for the 
peculiar needs of the Highlands and Islands. 

Lord Cameron went on to state Aat “all major pier, harbour 
and road projects now already under way in tlie Highlands have 
owed something at least to the persistent and reasoned advocacy 
of the Panel . The Panel recommended the appointment of the 
Taylor Commission, which in turn led to the setting up of the 
Crofters Commission with wide executive functions and powers. 
The Panel has also pressed strongly for more capital development 
in the Highlands, especially for roads. The North Ford Causeway, 
linking Benbecula to Nonh Uist and costing ^250,000, was 
started largely as a result of its recommendations. Several refer- 
the Panel’s activities are to be found in the Review of 
HigUand Policy.** The priorities of new road projects are to be 
comidcred Jointly by the Government, the highway authorities 
u- ui * development of transport facilities in the 

whether by road, rail, air or sea, is being examined by 
the Panel and the Scottish Transport Council jointly .*’ Develop- 
ment survey for forestry were started in 1948 at the suggestion of 
the Panel. The first area surveyed was Strathoykell, where 7,000 
acres have now been planted with trees, and employment and the 
number of stock carried have increased.** The Panel also suggested 
a a foiling fl«t could be developed in the Minch if young men 
^ modem techniques. The Secretary of State, the 
■ t j , Authority and the Herring Industry Board then con- 
cr ow this suggestion could be pm into practice** and at the 
• , * Goycr^ent scheme for training these fishermen 

nounced*^^” effectively by cast coast fishermen was an- 

largely of its ability to 
Highlands and of its links with executive 
1 °“™* Doard. the Scottish Council, the Hydro- 
ties tbel ’ 1 ^^f^™Sfodu 5 ity Board, the transport auchori- 
o££s iuelf; and the presence of 

wnvt are dcparimcntt ensures that the Panel’s 

to the Panel ° Servants as well as making available 

of dvU KTvanB .nj the 
inr epartments. In short, the Panel has succeeded in 
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becoming in some ways part and parcel of the governmental and 
adm^lrativc machine without sacrificing its position as an m- 
dependent body, widi an outstanding chairman. 


THE COUNCIL FOR WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
The relation! of the Comiea for Wale! and MonmouAihire 

tvi A Ae Government have not always been ao happy. The oun- 

dl was appomted A April 1949 with the following terms ol 
reference: 

(1) To meet from time to time, and at least quarterly, for Ac Atcr 

change of views and information on deydopmmts and m 

Ae ewnomic and cultural fields in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
and 

( 2 ) To secure that Ae Government are ?<Jequatelv irformed of Ae 
impact of Government activities on Ae general life of Ae people 
of Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Lord Morrison of Lambeth, Aen Lord President of Ae Cound, 
attended the first meeting and explained Ae Government s mter- 
pretation of Ae terms of reference. The Council was no 
simply a platform fiom which Webhmen c^d . 

opinions in public. Nor was Ac Counefi a Welsh Pm 
taking decisions which ought not to be arnved at without toil 
public Ascvission. Lord Morrison continued: 

It is an advisory body whiA will only succeed if A«e 

and free Ascussion between its members and Ac v i " r 

should be a body in whiA Aere will ^ no loss of ® Jy to 

a defeat in frienAy argument, in which members Ministers 

speak thA minA wiAout an eye to Ac gallety, in w ^ 

will be able to talk as among collcagu« and not 

hostile opposition whose wmstitudonal duty it « o PP • 

when the occasion arises confidence can be exchang P 

trust. 

This sort of relationship has not always been achieved. p . 

The first members of Ac CouncU were appointed by the Pnm 
Mimstcr for a term of three years: twelve to rep • i_ 
auAorities to rcAe m rotation, ei^t mdustry, | 

ture (four from management and four from Ae wor 
be nominated by Ae Welsh Tourist Board, one by 
Eisteddfod and two to represent cducauon (one from Ae um 
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versity of Wales and the other die Welsh Joint Education Com- 
represents all Welsh local education authorities), 
and fin^y three to be nominated by the Prime Minister. Theloal 
authonty members were appointed from a list submitted by the 
ocai authorities, each being entided to put forward one name. In 
nia^g the appointments a balance was sought between the 
dinerent regions of Wales and between the mlercnt types of 
authemty: thus five members were drawn from County Councils, 
two uom County Boroughs, two from Urban Districts, two 
om Rural Dismets and one from Boroughs. The members &om 
mduM^ were also appointed from lists ofnominadons, one &om 
e National Farmers’ Union, one each from the National 
Industnd Development Council for Wales and Monmouthshire 
and the Industrial Assodadon of Wales (the Welsh equivalent of 
the Federation of British Industries), one from the nationalised 
^ustnes and four from the Welsh Regional Coundl ofLahour. 
ihe chairman. Alderman Huw Edwards, was appointed in the 
tost imtance by the Prime Minister, but was re-elcrtcd annually 
unul^ resigtiacioa from the Coundl in 0«ober 1958. 

y«n the Coundl was asked by the Government to 
wf^h changes suggested by the Council (some of 

°^*”H^®'^'*^^^^d)wcrepromptedbyrwomotives: 
local aiict ° ''^*?”''°^^®^pcricnccd representatives from 
f ^ organisations which 

nomincM thiiddng they could require their 

° report back to them. The number of the Prime 
^ster s nonun was increased from three to eight, so as to 
also reolacpt?^ selected on their merits. These eight members 
Wcls?W ““nested by the University of Wales, the 

fod S Committee, the Welsh National Eistedd- 

Coundl nnr Holidays Board. Neither the 

additional members"'' * committees ofthc Coundl) coopted 

membe«^ ’f?i^ % resignation of the chairman and several other 

have been again reconstituted. The appointments 

prTriom oc^± “T vras^Sie case on 

interests ar? t ^ ensure that major Welsh 

agSS recognised, so that, as before, 

sented and Fnr tl, V’ ®”d local government arc tepre- 

■ also the Free Church and the Chmch 
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in Wales. Unlike the Panel for die Highlands and Islands, the 
Council for Wales and Monmoudishire has no Members of Par- 
liament as members. The Council and its Panels now have power 
to co-opt. For a time, the Minister for Welsh Affa^ took the 
chair, but the Coundl has now returned to electing its own. 
chairman. . . - 

The Council has met at least four times each year, the timing ot 
its meetings being dependent on the progress of work of its Panels 
(sub-committees). The detailed work of the Council has been done 
by the Panels. Both the Panels and the Council have met m 
different parts of the country, as was suggested b^ord Mornson 
in his speech to the first meeting of the Council. The Panels have 
invited evidence for their detailed studies and have consdted with 
the Welsh offices of Government departments both on the 
subject-matter of their reports and on their recommendati^. 
Smee 1947 the sccretariac has been provided by the Welsh office 
of the Ministry of Housing and Government, but before 
that, the Welsh Board of Health provided the secretariat. It has 
been the practice for the Government to publish the reports an 
memoranda of the Council. 

The bulk of the time of the Council and its Panels has been spent 
on ffieir major reports on Rural Depopulation, Uneinpl^ment, the 
South Wales Ports, Rehabilitation of Marginal Land zni Go vernment 
Administration in Wales^"^ The Reports on the South Wales Ports, 
on Rural Depopulation and on Government Administration are 
substantial pieces of work, and the last two have caus^quarrds 
between the Panel and the Government in London. They have 
also considered relatively minor questions such as the dra tmg o 
income tax forms in Welsh, the Welsh flag. 
such as the Severn Bridge, and the provision of books m Welsh 
for adults. 

The Report on Rural Depopulation made two major recom- 
mendations: first that some ^60 milhon be set asi e^ 0 
development of housing, roads, sewerage and other f ^“1* 
secondly that a special organisation be set up to apply ^ ® , f 
cial assistance by carrying out or aidmg the necessary wor s 
improvement and development”*^ over a twelve-year pe 


in Report, Cmd. 8060. Oct. 1950; and Report, Cmi 8844, 
Rrportoa^SouthWalMPora,Cmd. 935 ?.J»n- 


Jan 1957; 4th Report, Cmnd. 631, Jan- 19S9. 


Cmd. 8844. P»«- 
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The Council was therefore asking for special help for rural Wales 
u L* thecreatitm of a special body, whose relations 

with the local authorities were none too clearly defined. It would 
be difficult, but not impossible, for a United Kingdom Govem- 
m^t to «rry out these proposals. The Report was sent to the 
Master for Welsh Affairs at the end of February 1953 and was 
pubhshed in July. In November the Government published its 
own mte Paper on Rural Walcs.« in which it agreed with the 
general conclusion that rural Wales needed help, but refused to 
accept either of the major proposals put forwara by the Council, 
m December, the Council sent a reply to the Government, which 
It aho cirailated to Members of Parliament as a debate was 
pendmg. This expressed its dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
rep y and m particular with the absence of any consultation during 
tne penod between the submission of the Council’s Report and 
the pubhcaaon of ffie Government’s White Paper. The Cound 
yicwed with great disappomtment and apprehension 
he conclusion that the Government Ld not sufficdenfbonfidence 
m It to enter upon consultation”.** 

the Government over the Report on Govem- 
foUowcd a similar pattern, though with 
til.. consequences. The Council submitted its report at 

published in 1937. ae 

SS, S j' and Welsh Dspirt- 

raTe eppointment of a Wdsh Secretary of State 

Scotlanit" '1 l ' intention was to achieve “parity with 

™ ^ Aould receive as much atten- 

would rai “ught Scottish ones did. Such a reorganisation 

aetee On it ^ which a Government could lighdy 

iSirm^ a hi i 'vrote to the 

Council’s Uron*^^ 1^' b® could not agree to the 

Sme £ E !' Welsh Affairs (by 

be assisted in h‘ ur of Housing and Local Government) should 
aho a£ou?£ r* Minister 

report achievpd ^^^i' ”™ur changes. Thus the Council’s 
hX"ee^jM ’E ^ ^yt before, Mr. Macmillan 

received Mr. Hnw Edwards and explained the Government’s 
*'Cmd. 9014. 

’* Cmnd. jj. Jan. 1957, pp j_gj *®' Memorandum of 7 December. 
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pojidon to idm. On 15 May and after a rather unsam&ctory 
meeting with the Minister for Wdsh Affairs the Coimdl replied 
to the Prime Minister s letter, exprcssmg their dissatisfaction with 
what they considered to be the inadequacy of the measures vto- 
posed by the Prime Minister and also the cursory maimer mwmch 
their proposals — the result of two years’ hard work— had been 
dismissed. 


Bvcn if the Prime Minister could not igtec to *e deoiled ptoposJs 
made in the Report, we are eicticmcly disappomcw that the oopor- 
tunity was not taken to set out in the reply in a smularly de^cd way 
and in precise tenns exaedy why the Prime Minister con«dcred that 
the Panel's arguments and conclonons were unacce^ e. 
opportunity had been taken to do this we feel that die 
from the inside as it were, could have materially advanced P 

and understanding of the administiarive problems taang waics 
today.** 

The Prime Miniitec, replying in July, suggested that the Minista 
for Welsh Afilin should be inviled so discuss these matters svius 
the Council. At the end of September the Minister came dot™ o 
meet the Council, This meeting appear not to have been cnurciy 
successful, for on 24 October me chairman, Aldcnn^ Huw 
Edwards, resigned. The Prime Minister thereupon appomted the 
Minister for Webh Affain as chairman. This appouitmmi vrt 
much critidsed, some members of the Council declaring it o 
unconstitutional and the chairman of the Gover^ent A 
tntion Panel saying it was "an insult to Wales ; but, 
other memben thought it w'ould give oppor^ncs for 
conact with the Government. Dy the end of the year four 
members of the Council had resigned. In August 1959. 

Huw Edva-ardi resigned from the Ubour Party and then joined the 
Welsh Nationalists. . . , , 

There have thus been five stages in the rclauons of me - 

Vt-ith the Government. The fim five yean ° 

co>opcntion. Then followed the clash over die 

Depopulation- The Government roust have resmted c . 

tending a memorandum to Memben of ___► 

more luggcstisT of a pressure-group dian of a ' 
ad%nory committee. The durd stage was a happier penod 

Aji, pir*. IS. 
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Is? Govcnmcnt worW at ratoring tic rdadonr 

p w c was shattered again by the Report on Government 
submission of this report, rc- 
thf M- • ^ affairs was transferred, in January 1957, to 

the Munster of Housing and Local Government. Perhaps bcause 
It was hoped that Ae change would lead to an improvement. Ae 
followed (the four A stage) was Ae 
iQ<R rnfl deteriorated Aroughout 1957 and 

Edward ^ 1*^' resignation of the Aairman, Mr. Huw 

oAcr members m Oaober. The fifA stage is 
Aairmi v” After Mr. Henry Brooke took over Ac 

f«unicd to normal. On 1 1 Sco- 
Counril • frfu ^ Minister declared his mtentions for Ac 
Conserwdvcs were returned to power Ac Council 
rodent for anoAcr three-yea? term as an inde- 

wiA oower bodv, elecemg its own chairman and 

eSectfve maebin'^^r *** M>d committees; Acre would be 
ment m that in “““ring rwular contact with Ae Govern- 
take Ae Aa'ir som^rim^ nomiaf meetings, Ae Minister should 
matter WiA him Council could discuss any 

under his chairm be able to call a meeting 

issu!!,?.ism“ *°'v' S”™ j* “ 'ook “P ““J”' 

mised from Ae itself !ud chosen. It may be sur- 

large and imDortaM ofoAcr advisory committees Aat suA 
ment departments In smtable by Govem- 

offiecs and received h 1 Council consulted Ae Webh 

is possible that t^,;. Goyemment Departments in Wales. It 

-s cS' ^,rw3r„i'* f “““S';’ “ r “ 

resmeted to a offices and seems to have been 

detailed discussion of cxistmg facts, and to have excluded a 

jmt P»sMc taXdfe"'” Coimdl. I. fa 

Council and Ae Govemm ”1°”^ consultation between Ae 
Council, Ae Govemm^^l*^? Ae measures proposed by Ae 
least, of Ae recommend ^o accept some, at 

Ae Council achieved nntV°°**'rt^*'* Aould not be Aought that 
drew not only Ae CV* quarrels wiA Ae Government 

my the Governments attention but also Aat of Ae 
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public to the problems studied by the Council, thus preparing the 
way for acdon. 

It is clear that the Government in London has attempted to 
meet the demands of the Welsh. A good deal of economic help 
has been forthcoming, so that only North-W cst Wales is now in 
need. There have been measures to recognise the £>a that Wala 
is not simply a region ofEngland, though these may not luve bewi 
altogether successful: it is difficult for the headquarters of a depart- 
ment to grant any effective measure of independence to its offier 
offices. It is possible that the Government in London has not taken 
sufficient thought to consider the susceptibilities of ffic memben. 
of the Council. It is probable that the methods used for duposing 
of the reports of the Council ate no different from those med for 
disposing of the reports of any odier advisory committee. But the 
Council for Wales and Monmouthshire is unlike any other ad- 
visory committee; it has a national competence coveMg all Wales 
and it ^ a general competence coveting all topics, me Panel for 
the Highlands and Island has a general competence, but dcab only 
with part of Scotland; and the other Scottish committew ha« a 
national competence, but one limit^ to 

toul. of tlm peculiarity of the WcUi Counal u tbt t ,a «ty 
taiy for Welih people to regard it as 
mtic advboty eomSuttee^ a„d 

national aspirations and luoonal pnde. . a..; 

anda of the CornieU show a rceogsdsiou of the Cousstd . ad'-sse ty 


Status, but it has not hesitated to 
Vtiy widely. Thu, she CousicS^and ie__^vcs^^t^m 


„ A7lireti.ueofh!c.Droohe-sacee«io>s 
bvebe^atetos^purgs^*'^' b«" ''“B"he<l. “■> A' 
tothechastsuatsilup ttoj^^ ^ GovtnSueut and the 

improvement m relaoons 4, 

Council since then gives lio^ in 

to work out a proper plac* 
of government in Wales. 


c that a serious attempt is being made 
■■ 'n the whole macluncry ' 
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FIFTEEN MAJOR COMMITTEES 

T he following studies describe the composition and fiincrions 
of some of Ae more important advisory committees. Indus- 
trial, scientific and social service bodies arc included, but the 
selection obviously does not purport to be a representative sample 
of the 500 committees. Most are consultative or expert com- 
mittees under the classification suggested in Chapter Two, but 
there is one example (the Burnham Committees) of a negotiating 
committee with advisory status, and one advisory body (the 
former Colonial Research Council) which in practice had ad- 
ministrative functions. 

National Production Advisory Council on Industry (Treasury and 
Board of Trade) 

Economic Planning Board (Treasury and Cabinet Office) 
National Joint Advisory Council (Ministry of Labour) 
Consultative Committee for Industry (Board of Trade) 
Engmeermg Advisory Council (Board of Trade) 

Agricultural Improvement Council (Ministry of Agriculture) 
Advisory Council on Scientific Pobey (Office of the Minister for 
Science) 

Advisory Council on Sdentific Research and Technical Devdop- 
ment (Ministry of Aviation) 

Central Housing Advisory Committee (Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government) 

National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers (Ministry of Education) 

Central Health Services Council (Ministry of Health) 

National ffisurance Advisory Committee (Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance) 

Television Advisory Committee p>ost Office) 

Burnham Committees (Ministry of Education) 

Colonial Research Council (Colonial Office) 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON INDUSTRY 


(H^. Treasury and Board of Trade) 

This CouncU (NPACI) can trace its origin to the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee set up on 2 July I 94 ii suggestion o 
the British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress, to advise the Production Executive on general pro- 
duction difHculdes”. Regional Boards responsible to the Produc- 
tion Executive had already been set up, and the Executive was to 
refer to the Committee matters relating to prodi^tion ansing 
hom the proceedings of the Regional Boards. Questions of wages 
were excluded from its terms of reference. The Committee was 
composed of thirteen representatives from each side of mdustry. 
It met five times; but the initiative in proposing topics tor s- 
cussion came mainly from the members, radicr than from e 
Government. The members foimd it an unsatisfacto^ situauon. 
They were convinced that die Government could learn mt^n 
from their specialised knowledge and experience, but me Oov^- 
ment feared lest the Committee should Emit the appbcation 0 


powers and authority. 

A committee under the chairmanship of Sir Wdter Citnn , 
anxious to see more co-operation between the Govemmen . 
employers and work people, recommended the reorganisation 
the Committee. As a result, in August 1942 the 
Committee was changed to “the National ProducUon Advis ^ 
Council”. It consisted of eleven members appointed by 
h^ster of Production from among the 1° 

Regional Boards, three representatives of the Bnush , 

Confederation, three representatives of the Federation o 
Industries and six represenutives of the TUC, ma^g '' ^ 
three in all. The Minister made all appointinents &oin no^- 
tions submitted by these bodies. The terms of reference 

changed. ^i- 

In December 1942 the Minister of Production* 

Lyttelton, took the National Production Upcause 

his confidence, and gave it full information.* He di . u 1, 
* 5 *^ ScealsoJ. D- Swtt 421-a 

Qffiaal History of the Second World Wan AdmIniitTatton of War Produ . PP 

andpp 46S.70. 

’ See Scott and Hughes, op. cst, p- 487- 
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he wished to use the Council and the Regional Boards as an 
emollient in the Government’s control of industry for the war 
effort. They were to explain to industries and to individual firms 
why, for example, contracts could not be placed with partiailar 
firms. They were also to give to the Ministry of Production in- 
formation about surplus capadty. 


The Post-war Council 

After the war in October 1945 the National Production Ad- 
visory Council was adapted to peacetime needs.* It changed its 
name sliphdy to "the National Production Advisory Council on 
Industry , and its terms of relCTcnce were modified to include all 
aspects of industrial policy except the wages and conditions of 
employment. They now arc: 


To advise Ministers upon industrial conditions and general produc- 
tton questions (exduduig matters which are normally handled by the 
joint otganisanons of trade unions and employers in connection with 
wages and conditions of employment) and on such subj'ects as may 
arise trom the proceedings of the Regional Boards for Industry. 

As the Count's field of interest covers the whole of industry, 
including agriculture, the extractive industries and shipping, any 
gmeral economic or financial matters bearing on industry can be 
’ r ^ ®“mplc, the toad programme or the free tradcarca. 
When tint established the National Production Advisory 
the Ministry of Production. In 

, .®, "J945 this Ministry was merged with the Board ofTrade, 
wm^ then became rcspomiblc for the Council. There were 
5^ changes in 1947. A Minister for Economic Affairs was 
Ti" j Boards were transferred to him from 

c„„ ° ^ 0*1 November) the Minister for 

Affain Sit Stafford Cripps, became Chancellor of the 
^ National Production Advisory 

an^t r,e became the responsibility of the Treasury, 

^Srial f of ttc Exchequer. In April 1952 the seJ- 

rcuml work rramferroj ro iho Board of Trada. 
atnr^A *9^9, after representations by the TUC, it was 

dSS«?“ the attendance (as 

stmet from the membenhip) at the NPACI smaller, to make its 

»fntlc on the NPAQ in the rfTraJe Journal, 1 Jinuary is6o, p. J. 
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procedure more informal, and for more proposals on particular 
issues to be put forward for discusMon. 

Memhershtp 

The Chancellor of the Exdicquer remains chairman of the 
Council and he prescribes its constitution. He is not, however, the 
only Minister to attend. The President of the Board of Trade 
usually attends and may be accompanied by the Minister of State 
and the Parliamentary Secrcury. Among other departments fre- 
quently represented by Ministers or their Parliamentary Sec- 
retaries are Power; Transport; Agriculture, Fisheries and Food; 
Labour; Housing and Local Government; and the Paymaster- 
General’s Office. Ministers are accompanied by officials only if 
necessary, and in view of die desire to limit the numbers attending 
this rule is likely to be strictly interpreted in the future. 

Nine representatives of employers arc chosen, by the Federation 
of British Industries, the British Employers’ Confederation, the 
National Union of Manufacturers and the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. A member of the National Farmers 
Union is normally among the FBI representatives. There are also 
nine members chosen by tlie Trades Union Congress. These come 
from the Production Committee. Industrial organisations may 
send members of their headquarters staffs either as members or as 
deputies for other members. The nationalised industries have two 
representatives, one for transport and the other for fuel and povrer. 
The Council is closely linked vrith the Regional Boards for 
Industry and the chairmen of the eleven Boards arc all members. 
The Iron and Steel Board sends an observer. The Government of 
Northern Ireland sends two representatives (one employer and 
one trade unionist) as observen. There are, then, thirty-one mem- 
bers of the Council not counting the chairman and other Mimsters 
and officials, or the observers from the Iron and Steel Boam and 
from Northern Ireland. Substitution is allowed and before 
November 1959 there was no objection to members bnngmg 
othen who might usefully contribute to the discussions. In gencraJ, 
others may now only attend as deputies for absent members. There 
is a good deal of continuity of membership. 

Methods of work 

Although the ChanceUor of the Exchequer is chairmm of the 
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Coundl, the secretariat is provided by the Board of Trade. This 
has been found convenient rin^ the Board provides the head- 
quarters organisation for the Regiotul Boards for Industry. The 
Board therefore prepares the agenda and keeps the minutes. 
Meetings are held quarterly. Additional meetings can be held, but 
this is rare; it is more usual in an emergency to call the Interim 
Committee. This Committee may also deal with detailed matters 
referred to it by the Council. The Committee is presided over 
sometimes by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but more often 
by the Minister particularly concerned with the topic under 
discussion. All the organisations represented on the Council arc 
represented on the Committee, but they send fewer representa- 
tives. 


At each meeting the Chancellor of the Exchequer gives a review 
of the economic situation. The Ministers of the departments con- 
cerned with industry present reports, and a paper based on the 
reports of the regional chairmen keeps the Council in touch with 
regiorul variations and local problems. Papers on particular topics 
may be submitted to the Council. These are usuaUy prepared by 
me departments, but there is no reason why other members 
mould not present papers. There is no question of voting since it 
” TL* T Council to arrive at decisions. 

The Treasury Information Divirion issues a copy of the chair- 
man s statement and a Treasury offidal (usuaUy me Head of the 
imormanon Division) discusses with industrial correspondents of 
t e press what took place at the meetings. The offidal discusses 
nc y wth the groups present at the end of the meeting what is 
1 ® press: sometimes they ask him to make clear the 
a u e they have taken on certam issues. This practice is a later 
eve opment which arose on the request of the press — there were 
conferences when the NPACI began, 
he Council IS not a "Parliament of Industry” but it is the 
approach to such a body that exists in Britain. Its main 
c .V “ forum for discussion on the general state 

industrial organisations and relevant 
brought together at one meeting, and particular 
nrtV bodies are put in the context of general 

as a place where regional 
rought Toward and local problems put before cent^ 
es at the highest level; and in addition it serves as a con- 
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venient vehicle for Government pronouncements designed to 
impress the facts of the economic situation on the community, 
though if necessary other adequate means could be found for this 
“propaganda” work. A possible criddsm of the Council so far is 
that its meetings have had too much the character of “embattled 
set-pieces”, and in November 1959 various reforms were set in 
hand to make the NPACI a more useful, a more flexible and a less 
formal body. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING BOARD 
(H.M. Treaiory and Cabinet Office) 

The Economic Planning Board was set up in July 1947 by Lord 
Morrison of Lambeth, then Lord President of the Council and 
responsible for the coKirdination of economic aflairs. It came 
under the auspices of Sir Stafford Cripps on his appointment as 
Minister of Economic Affairs in September 1947 con^ued 
with him as Chancellor of the ExeWquer. It is serviced by the 
Treasury and Cabinet Office and carried on the Treasury Vote. 

Its basic structure has changed very little since it was established, 
and diere has only been slow change in membership. There have 
been fluctuations in the role it has played in the machines of 
policy-making; nowadays it meets more frequently than it did a 
few years ago. 

At the time when the Board was set up there were idws ui 
Government circles that a long-term plan for the use of Britain s 
economic resources should be drawn up, and the Board ws to 
assist in this work. The original terms of reference stated that: 
The primary aim is to advise H.M. Govemment on the best use of 
our economic resources, both towards the realisation of a long-term 
plan and on remedial measures against our immediate difficulties. 

In June 1930 Sir Stafford Cripps redefined its fimetions as ro 
advise H.M. Govemment on the best use of our eranomic 
resources”, and the Board has always been concerned with general 
economic problems. The Board considers many economic mat- 
ters, but as aspects of general policy, not in any detail. 

Memhership 

At present the Board connsts of seven official members and 
seven outside memben, all appointed by the Chancellor ot the 
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^chequer. The official tncmbcn arc all civil servants. Since 
October 1956 the Joint Permanent Secretary to the Treasury has 
been me chairman; the other official members have been the 
Second Secretary of the Treasury; the Economic Adviser to Her 
Majesty s Government; one Third Secretary of the Treasury; and 
the Permanent Secretaries to the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
bour, and the Mimstry of Power. These arc personal appoint- 
ments, but the range of possible variation of posts represented is 
not great. 

The sevm rion-offidal members include three trade unionists 
and three businessmen. The trade unionists arc at present: Sir 
Vincent Tewson (General Sccreury, TUC). Mr. J. A. Birch 
JUmon of Shop, Distributive and Allied Worken) and Mr. W. E. 
Jones (Nattonal Umon of Mineworkers). They arc all nominated 
members of its General Council, 
me industml members at present ate: Sir Graham Cunning- 
Mr. BasU Sanderson (Shaw 
Mr. Hugh Weeb (Trussed Con- 
These arc nominated by the Federation of 
enllak 'if Employers Confederation in 
coUaboranon. The seventh non-offieiai member is Sir Roger 

nos^;(T^ T'rewury and 
chmmm of th. Board, served on i. from 1947 nntil i960. 

Rnar^I t, scrvants occasionally attend meetings of the 

There* concerning them are under consideration, 
ifd s^r r, cotitmuity of service; Sir Vincent Tesvson 

memh,- r and several civil servants have been 

m mb period. Uierc is no fixed term of service: 

members often go on until retirement, change ofjob. etc. 

Meetings and methods 

aro^TO„^.“"‘ “ bIk or nine lime, 4 yrar. There 
the other Tn A™"’ J’’’'"”' one is a Principal in the Treasnry, 

the Brard To “ >>■' Cabinet Office. Papers for 

Trade or oeo ' ^ n' prepared by the Treasury or Board of 

n.-hng;,s.'his;r:SeTrl.lTf"^ “ '''' 
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In the main meetings are concerned with the informal exchange 
of sne%vs on matters of economic policy. The minutes are the only 
resulting documents — no memoranda or reports are produced. 
The views of the Board may of course be conveyed to Ministers 
and other civil servants by the chairman. In one or two cases the 
Board docs more than cxdiangc viesvs. Members see some 
Government economic documents in draft, comment on them 
and suggest amendments. They may consider reports by officials 
on trade, exports, etc. The Board may also take the initiative and 
put up some question for discussion, or the industrial members 
may stress the urgency of some matter with the Government 
representatives. 

The proceedings and papers of tlic Board are private, but no 
doubt members discuss the topics on the agenda svith their im- 
mediate contacts, except where such matters arc highly con- 
fidential. Press notices are issued on changes in Board member- 
ship, but not on its meetings. There are some links with official 
committees through the civil servants on the Board, but there is 
no specific co-ordmation with other advisory bodies. 

The proceedings of the Board arc carried on in an informal 
atmosphere. Typical topics on the agenda include the fice trade 
area, prices, exports, and the gcncraJ economic situation. Many 
topics are long-standing ones and occur on almost every agen^. 

The Board is, in practice, a major consultative committee for 
economic policy matters: it docs not direct or supervise the 
"planning’ of the economy in any sense. Through the Board 
senior officials are able to test outside reactions to possible policies 
at an early stage in their formation. This is practicable owng to 
the confidential nature of the procedure and the small size of me 
Board. The outside members have no preliirmary discussion -wth 
the organisations they represent on the specific matten to be dis- 
cussed and are not briefed in any svay. This consultation can be 
done more effectively through a small committee than through 
(id hoc contacts: the formal agenda ensures that matten arc treated 
in a businesslike manner. Discussion can be held without com- 
mitting either the groups rcptcscntcd or the Government to any 
particular attitude. . , , 

The Board is more personal and less representative, and worln 
more privately, than the National Production Advuory Council 
on Industry, or the National Joint Advisory CoundL It provides 
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regular opportunities for frank discussions between senior dvil 
servants and leading members of both sides of industry on national 
economic problems and policies. 


NATIONAL JOINT ADVISORY COUNCIL 
(Ministry of Labour) 

The National Joint Advisory Council (NTJAC) was set up in 
October 1939, but it first adiievcd great prominence after Mr. 
Bevin became Mimster of labour in 1940. During the war the 
transfers of labour and other manpower policies were so drastic 
mat it was essential to get the advice of both sides of industry 
before any action was taken. Thus the Coun<^ arose directly out 
of the war situation: it had no predecessors before 1939. Though 
labour and manpower problems have now changed there has been 
no alteration in the basic structure and functions of the NJAC, 
cx«pt that represenutives of the nationalised industries now sit.* 
The terms of reference of the NJAC are very wide: "to advise 
the Government on matters in which employers and workpeople 
have a common interest.” In fact the Council confines itself to 
what are generally recognised as "labour matters”“roughly, 
mose matters which fall widiin the province of the Ministry of 
VT course some tendency to overlap with the 

Nauonal Production Advisory Council on Industry, since the 
economic situation is crucial for both Councils. There is some 
common membership with the NPACI and difficulties arc 
mimmiscd by informal co-ordination. The Council covers the 
w 0 e range of employment, in agriculture and service industries 
as well as manufacturing. 


Membership 

components of the Council— the 
fTi? British Employers* Confederation, those of 

^ Congress, and tiiose of the nationalised indus- 

Originally the CouncU consisted of fifteen BEC and fifteen 
first ^®P^”*”****'^ of nationalised industries 

f ^ployers Confederation now nominates seventeen 
five of these are offidak of 
employers assoaauons-Sir George Pollock of the BEC and four 
s« Mamtry of Ubour. Repertfir Ae I939~,»6. p. 318. 
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from constituent associations. The rest are businessmen: but these 
have all long taken part in the work of the BEC or cmploycM 
organisations. One of the employers’ representatives is an official 
of the National Farmers’ Union. The President of the BEC 
normally acts as spokesman for the employers’ group. 

Since 1946 the Trades Union Congress has been represented by 
a similar number of members. Apart from Sir Vincent Tewson. 
General Secretary of the TUC, these are alv^ys i^on offiaah, 
usually presidents or general secretaries of their umons, and they 
are all members of the General Council of the TUC. Sir Thomas 
Williamson usually acts as the main spokesman for the trade umon 
group. Unions not affiliated to the TUC are not represented on 
the Council, though some (such as NALGO) do maintain harson 
wth the TUC. It is not often that non-industrial matters which 


might affect such unions come before the NJAC. . ^ 1 

The nationalised industries ace represented on the NJAC by six 
members. This does not permit a representative from eac 
Corporation, but in fact most types of industry are covered. There 
is a system of co-ordination between the Corporations (orgaiused 
through an official of the British Transport Commission) and gr 
John Benstead of the Commission acts as the main spokesman tor 

tLcc are no strict rules about attendance at meetings, and all 
groups may brine substitutes or additional tepresentanves without 
objection if they Live special knowledge of the subject matter. 

The general attendance is good — say twenty-five or so out o e 

maximum of forty non-official members. There is no fixe 
of appointment and members usually serve until they retire; thus 

in spite of the flexibiUty of the membership arrangements there 
has m fact been great continuity in the composition 01 the oim 

The Ministry of Labour is represented by the Mimstcr as c air 
man; the Parliamentary Secretary; the Permammt Secretary^ 
one or more Deputy Secretaries; the Under Secretary o 
Industrial Relations Department; and on occasion one or two o^er 
officials. The secretary is an Assistant PrinapJ. who is in^y 
concerned with making arrangements and keeping r«ords. ihere 
arc also representatives of other departments. Occasion y 
Ministers attend— rarely, the ChantwUor of the Exchequer ^ 
nutters of special interest to them are to be discusse . .P 
sencative 01 die Treasury Information Division atten , a 
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pounds the Treasury Economic Bulletin. There arc usually rep* 
resentadves of the Ministry of Aviation and of the Board of Trade 
present. An official of the Ministry of Education attends when such 
matters as apprenticeship are to be discussed. 


Meetings and methods 

The Council meets quarterly, on the fourth Wednesday in 
January, April July, and October. The agenda is decided by the 
Miiustry of Labour and circulated beforehand. Members may ask 
tor Items to be put on the agenda, but in practice do not often do 
s'lDjects of discussion are usually wide enough for any 
to be raised. Papers put before the meeting are usually 
omaal ones drawn up in die Ministry, but it is possible for other 
groups to put them forward. 

There is also the Joint Consultative Committee, which is in 
^tect an «ecutive committee of the full Council. This has seven 
T seven from ffie TUC, and two from the 

tion^ed mdustries. It meets as required and sits as a "clearing- 
house for business too detailed to 6e taken by the Council. Its 
j spotted to the main Council Special subjects are some- 
' j ^ svib-committees. These are set up ad hoe and 

particular problems. This work normally 
V • an agreed report on die subject, which is put before 

the mam Council and published. 

after the quarterly meetings of the 
tonir«/- Coundl, giving summaries of the main 

P'"’ conference, as with the NPACI. 
witli mi fo one, two or three pages and deal mainly 

exi,.^ statement and the deemons oftic Coundl. Views 

pressed are menuoned only very briefly and as group state- 
t-chalf of dte TUC it was state^d . . ”, 
also Mai? ” 4'”^““’"'','™'*'““* ■ ■ “<• “TheBEC 

on soedfr *• * published by the I^AC are usually 
nitSuno r of ™l«»mtiittee,) Li there are no 

htXLii.fj'’”™- “ * ““ o" *c Council’s achviries 
m me annual M^try of Labour report. 

econoi^^a^ V Council centres on the general state of the 

TS: ui r" Treasury Economic Bulletin 

nent in rerpnf Matters which have been promi- 

t years mdude automation and its possible con- 
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sequences; the more efficient use of manpower; the report of the 
Friiks Committee; the payment of wages by cheque; and the 
effect of cuts in defence on manpower. There was also discussion 
of the “contract of service” proposaL 
The National Joint Advisory Council is mainly a forum for 
general discussion. The accomplishments of sub-committees in 
agreed reports and other definite understandings reached on the 
Council are of considerable importance; but the less tangible 
benefits from the mere existence of a respected top-level body 
with high prestige, and from the informal contacts which it 
creates, are also of consequence. 

CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRY 
(Board of Trade) 

The Consultative Committee for Industry (CCI) was estal^ 
lished by the Board of Trade early in 1947. for consultation with 
industry on the Geneva tariff negotiations, and had no direct pr^ 
decessors in its field of interest. It arose out of the thorough 
examination of trade policy necessary for the negotiations which 
led up to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. At ffie 
Ottawa Conference of 1934 the United Kingdom delegation had 
included representatives of industry; in I 947 » however, there was 
no strong pressure for tffis fiom the I^dcradon of British Industnes 
or the Trades Union Congress, and since the other ^Icgatiom 
(especially the American) were to consist entirely of officials, the 
same principle svas adopted by the United Kingdom. Instea^ 
therefore, consultation in the United Kingdom was necessary', and 
the Consultative Committee was set up for this purpose. 

The Committee is concerned with Britain s overseas trade, an 
may deal with any topic within die Board of Trade s respon- 
sibilities in this field. It does not deal with the Board s rwponsibili- 
ties for domestic industry. There arc no formal terms of ref««i^ 
So far the main subjects offfiscussionhavc been: vanous O/U 1 
negotiations, the Organisation for European Economic C<> 
operation, Commonwealth conferences (c.g. Otuwa 1951), 
the proposed European free trade area. The CCI is concerned 
with broad objectives and tactics— -another (temporary) com 
* See Mtick on the CCI itt the B^rdifTraJeJeunutl. i Jiniury i 960 , p. 3- 
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miuee under Sir William Palmer deals with details ofEuropean 
trade proposals. 

Membership 

T^creis no fixed individual mcmbenhip of the Committee. The 
cliairman is the President of the Board of Trade. The main top- 
level nabonal organisations in productive industry arc invited to 
sm represOTtatives. Transport, distribution and trading organisa- 
bons as such are not represented, nor arc nationalised concerns. The 
u XT* invited arc: the Federation of British Industries; 

e abonal Union of Manufacturers; the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce; the Trades Union Congress; the 
Co-operative Union Lti; and the 
n s ItawJcrs Federation. Organisations may send as many 
choose— there arc often five or six from 
the FBIand woor three fiom the other bodies. Sometimes organ- 
ons send none, if a particular agenda docs not concern them. 

besides the Board of Trade may send rep- 
resenubves if they are interested-the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Excise sometimes do. Other Ministers 
Abn„» X occasionally atteni 

one-thifrl usually present at any meeting, about 

thev servants. Organisations may send anyone 

subTffo- tr, U ’ do vary Aeir rrorcsentation according to the 
of renrPT,. f but in fact there is considerable continuity 

least ^nn ” ^^e industrial organisations always include at 

tSLvs businessmen: The trade 

Or^anisari ftoui the TUC Economic Committee. 

Se high-level trading experts. It is 

withm their make it clear when minorities 

trade area^ A (e-g- the paper industry on the free 

trade area) do not support the genej Ihie they are taking. 

Meetings and methods 

as reSS hJ ^h ^ four or five times a year, and ate called 

'‘^T^rade. OccasioLoiy there is dis- 
in advance Thi*^*^ S about die next, but meetings are not fixed 
other tODia T?,. “ ptep^ by the Board of Trade, but 

There is^initiariu ™sed under “any other business”. 

e from both sides; but nevertheless discussion is 
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mainly determined by prospective Government activities. No 
reports are prepared, and no formal decisions are made at meet- 
ings. Minutes are taken but not published; on rare occasions there 
b a brief Press release after a meeting. 

Sub-committees are occasionally set up. There was one on the 
European Recovery Programme in 1948-49. After the report of a 
Committee onBilateralTrade Negotiations waspublishedini953» 
a sub-committee of the CCI was set up to deal with this subject. 

The first main subject to be discussed by the CCI was the policy 
to be pursued in the negotiations for the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade at Geneva in 1947 and in the first round of tariff 
negotiations. There was then a lull imtil 1948, when industry 
became very amdous to be consulted about the European R^ 
covery Programme; and the ERP Sub-committee was the main 
centre of activity for a year or two. In 1949 came the second romd 
of GATT tariff negotiations at Annecy, and there was a tmrd 
round at Torquay at the end of 1950. Consultation about vanous 
GATT matters has continued throughout the l^e of^e Com- 
mittee. There have also been recurrent discussions of develop 
menis in OEEC negotiations, and Commonwealth matters. In 
1958 the work of the Committee was concerned almost entirely 
with the proposed European free trade area. The Cornmittee 
became the main channel for regular consultation with industrial 
orgarusations about this project. . , 

The CCI u primarily a forum for fecc-to-face dbcussion about 
prospective Government action in its field. It ensures that there is 
machinery in existence for ready consultation; views can be 
obtained at fairly short notice, and there b no recurrent problem 
about whom to consult on various topics. The absence of deasiom 
leaves the Government very free to accept or disregard advice as it 
chooses; but the CCI machinery enables it to be sure what the 
advice of industrial organisations is. 

ENGINEERING ADVISORY COUNCIL 
(Board of Trade) 

The Engineering Advisory Council (EAC) was sec up at e 
Ministry of Supply in 1948* when there was considerable pressure 
from the trade unions for a Govemment-mn enpnecnng m- 
dnstty, and for a body with dccutive responsibilines. Lord 
•SseutleleonlhiiCemdlie the 1959, P »97. 
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Wilmot, the Minister, hoped diat by setting up the Advisory 
CounaJ, the Government would be able at least to influence the 
industry, and at the same time to Icam what it thoueht about 
reconstruction problems. 

.. T^estru^cturcofthe Council has not changed since it was estab- 
is e , although in July 1955 it came under die auspices of the 
oar ot Trade when responsibility for the engineering industry 
was transferred to the Board. The terms of reference of the 
Council are: 


to provide for the Proidm, „f Boitd of Tride. in the diicharge 
c.,u for the engineering industries, a means ofeon- 

'i*' «®ployen and workers in the industry on matters of 
tU ^ die engineering field. Matters normally handled 

of employers and trade unions in con- 
wi wages and conditions of employment are excluded. 

originally dealt with all branches of engineering 
” ^cept shipbuilding, hardware and siniilar 
^ilitvrtfpli 'k/t— electronics and aircraft remain the responsi- 
h« now?* of Aviadon (formerly Supply), the cSundl 

vrith the froW ^ industries. The is concerned 

rmiTaf f- b* «gi^ring industry as a whole, and it 

branch of it involved with the problems of a particular 

Counefl confines itself as far as possible to 
other more detailed matters are dealt with by 

Membership 

the r”* Council, in addition to 

officii”;." “f ®o.rf of Trade) and offier 

side and eleven the trade^tr ■^mihets represent the managenal 
and in theory unions. Urey arc appointed as individuab 

has more r^lity on but this convention 

reauty on the employers* side than the unions’. The 
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appointments made by the President attempt to cover most 
sections of the indmtry, but no firm or trade association has the 
right to nominate, though their suggestions may be sought in- 
formally. The appointments on the trade union side are made on 
the suggestion of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions, and sometimes seem to be ex officio — when a union 
office-holder retires or is not re-elected, his successor is nominated 
and appointed. But the smaller unions concerned wih engineering 
cannot be sure of permanent representation. 

All the employers’ representatives are leading industrialists. The 
President of the Engineering Industries Association (which com^- 
ptises small firms) has no position in any of the Association s 
companies. One member is from the sted industry though the 
Council is not directly concerned with steel production. The trade 
unionists are all union officials. 

Most appointments have been made for an indefinite period; 
in practice members resigned when they retired or left fficir post 
in the industry. Fixed periods of appointment are now bccoi^g 
the practice. There has been considerable continuity of mcmb«- 
ship— some memben have served since the inception of the 
Council. . 

In addition to the President in the chair, the Board of Trade is 
normally represented by the Parliamentary Secretary, tlic S«ond 
Secretary (Production), the Under Secretary from the Enginecr- 
inc Industries Division, the secretary to the Council, and others 
^ho may have an interest in the discussion. There are often 
officials from the Ministries of Supply and Education; on some 
rare occasions these Ministers liavc attended. Civil servants from 
the Ministry of Labour usually attend; and often abo there are 
representatives from the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ad- 
miralty which arc (or were) production departments for branches 
of enMccring. A member of the Iron and Steel Board always 
attends. The average attendance is about thirty-five. 

f^Ieelinp mi methods 

Meetings are held quarterly in the normal course, but spraal 
ones may be held— one year there were three extra on the free 
trade area. They arc called by the Board of Trade, which fixes 
the agenda, though there may be informal consultation wm the 
organisations and wth other departments. 
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Since members sit as individuals and no decisions are by 
e ouncij, neither associations nor unions are committed by 
what occurs, and they do not hold formal discussions about the 
ime to take. New members arc not always from the same or- 
gamsadon or exacdy th^c same section of the industry as retiring 
ones, ut nevertheless the persons chosen have the confidence of 
e emp oyers and their trade associations or of the trade unions. 
<-,iA the secretariat produces a summary of what was 

tr.A.lu Of four pag« in length. This does not mention 

1 y name,^but refers to “Trades Union members”, “an 
rinilJrrf r *^50 copies of ^s are 

tfirnu ^rnbuted within the Engineering Industry” 

* °^8^*®rions — 1,400 through the Confederation of 
^"S'oeering Unions and 250 through the 

-irm-il Industries. Full minutes arc also made in the 

ormal wav. but ar^ 


- — xuuuunes. r 

normal way. but are confidential, 
in c *rc usually prepared by the secretariat 

trade unions ® Trade. Occasionally there are papers from the 
“for examoli. ^«partmem$ sometimes contribute papers 

An accou^^ of Education on technical education. 

which IS prestige in the engineering industry, 

bol7nS •' “ “'M K> » “P-l"'! 

unionists can n, • ^6® bargaining where leading trade 

industnalists Th' “ general discussions with Ministers and 

of Sror understanding among unionists 

^agement of the hidustry! and also 
The arculaoon f explain and defend their policies. 

Beueral issues „iil, ti.r:,„^X‘/^“8 understanding of 


agricultural improvement council for 
England and wales 


and the £‘™ 3 ''g’™'' 7 f'Cou,cilforEnglandand Wales, 
nrpatabie Conned for Sootland, were set up in ISTI. 
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The chairman is an ex-member of the Enclish Improvement 
Council. 

T^e tcri^ of reference have been changed and enlarged since 
the Council was originally set up. They now are: 

To keep ^der review the progress of research with a view to 
emurmp that promising results are applied as rapidly as possible to 
e problems ofagriculture and horticulture, and that these and any 
Q cr new technical mcdiods arc incorporated in ordinary com- 
practice; to advise from time to time concerning agricultural 
and nomcultuij problems which appear to require scientific in- 
vesugauon; and to advise generally as to the lines on which a policy 
«igne to raise the technical standard of agriailtural and horti- 
cultural producuon can best be implemented. 

change in the terms of reference reflects the change of em- 
p «is m the work of the Council from innovating a system to 

making use ofserviecs that already exist. 

Membtrship 

mmben of Uie Improvement ConneU are 
ImoZ iIj: Hahtrias and Food from 

agricnlmrist! and hord- 
"" ““""S “88™ thamselves; otber! are 
jjojj f department including its regional otganisa- 

“ personal capacity but in making 
astieSmmuS 1,^ Munster tries to ensure Lt aU types ol 
Council incliidp* r cultural intermts ate represented. Thus the 
president of the borticultnrists, together with the 

SrNaSn“'°“rf“'"'^“'>''“dtheBeneral!ecretary 
Sid ag “n‘ “Z" Workers; land owners and 

stadoSrhe rih , of an aBricnltnnd 

and™rl seefj r°[’ ‘“'i™ ate bothLmbers; 

four acadeiric m *8ricnlmtal Research Council. The 

Z?, " “dude a professor of 

geographical haLcLw^^^’-^her™"''' ^ 

of smallholders on the* t ” ® 

separate Council of thnr ^ause smallholders have a 
C^cU.h; T^eio<,r.r Smallholdings Advisory 

J 953 representauves of estate management were 
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appointed to the Council and die physical problems of estate 
management became one of die topics within its terms of 
reference. 

The chairman of the Council is the Permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Hsherics and Food. The vice-chairman 
is chosen from among the odier members of the Council. The 
secretariat is provided by die Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
present secretary is the Senior Education and Advisory Officer 
(Science) of the National Agricultural Advisory Service. 

In addition to the members of the Council there are usually a 
number of civil servants in attendance. These include the Chief 
Scientific Adviser (Agriculture), the Director, the three Senior 
Education and Advisory Officers of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service and the Director of the Agricultural Land 
Service, the Deputy Secretary, the Under Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary in the Ministry dealing with this brmch of; 
work, and also any other officials of die Ministry of Agriculture 
whose presence may be helpful. At most meetings there are 
usually about thirty people present, but at harvest time there is 
occasionally a lesser attendance. 

The members are appointed for a term of three years when the 
Council is re-constituted as a whole. Usually most of them arc re- 
appointed but there are a few new members each time. 

Methods of work 

The Council now meets quarterly and there are ako oppor- 
tunities for members to visit the Ministry’s experimental centres. 
Papers for discussion are usually presented by the Ministry offi- 
cials. The Council has also to consider the reports of the sub- 
committees. There is an exchange of papers and other documents 
between the secretariats of the English and Scottish Councils. 

Committees 

Much of the work of the Council is done through its seven 
committees. Four of these have sub-committees or working 
parties. The chairmen of die committees arc all members of the 
Council, but most of the members of the committees arc not. 
The secretaries of the committees and sub-committees are fre- 
quently called conveners. They arc technical secretaries, m almost 
every case being members of the National Agricultural Advisory 
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ex-member of the English Improvement 

of reference have been changed and enlarged since 
the Council was originally set up. Tlicy now are: 

To keep mder review the prepress of research with a view to 
surmg that promising results arc applied as rapidly as possible to 
e problems of agriculture and horticulture, and that these and any 
o er new technical methods arc incorporated in ordinary com- 
mer pracnce ; to advise from time to time concerning agricultural 

sn otdculturj problems which appear to require scientific in- 
vesaganon; and to advise generally as to the lines on which a policy 
to raue the tedmeal standard of agricultural and horti- 
cultural production can best be implemented. 

^ reference reflects the change of em- 

m-iVm ^ Work of the Council from innovating a system to 

"taking use ofservices that already exist. 


aoooint^A,'.!'^ Improvement Council are 

anione l^a h^ster of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food from 

cultuf«« Ca ^ scientists arid practical agriculturists and horti- 
put fofxi4r,4 Mmes, no doubt, suggest themselves; others are 
tjon ^ department including its regional organisa- 

his ^ “ personal capacity but in making 

four academin £ of the Agricultural Research Council. The 
genetics and a Council include a professor of 

geographical ba^r preventive medicine. A 

of snioldet^ on no representatives 

separate CouncU of tt l^use smallholders have a 

Council. In Tnnp. Tr, own— the Smallholdings Advisory 

J 953 represenutives of estate management were 
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financing of university reseanJi and the resources devoted to 
research and development. The Council may initiate discussions 
of problems, as well as deal with matters put to it by the Govern- 
ment. The Coimcil deals with all matters concerning the natural 
sdcnccs, pure and applied, including medidne, agricultural re- 
search and so on. It is not concerned svith the sodd sdcnccs. 


Membership 

The Council has fifteen members at present: the number varies 
slichdy from rime to time. About half the membenhip consists of 
independent sdentists , the rest being appointed virtually ex c/prio. 
The independent members at present include an officer of tlic 
Royal Sodety, a university professor, a prindpal of a College of 

AdvancedTec^ology.areprcscntativeofAtomicEnergy.anatwo 
industrialsdcntists. Thechairman(SirAlcxandcrTodd)anddcput>' 
chairman (Sir Solly Zuckerman) arc also independent sdentists. 

The members who hold official positions arc the chairman of 
the Defence Research Policy Committee; the sccrcorics of the 
Medical Research Council, the Agricultural Research Council, 
and the DSIR; the Director-General of the Nature Conscrs'anw 
the chairman of the Universitj’ Grants Committee; and a Third 
SeCTceary of the Treasury. All the members of the Cotmcil ate 
sdentists, svith the exception of the Trcasi^' representative. 

All members arc appointed by the Minister for Sdmcc. The)’ 
are usually appointed for a period of three years and it is not usual 
to ask them to sers’e for a second term of office. This brinm, in the 
long run, a greater suriety of sdentists into the work of me 
Council, thus enabling fresh ideas to be expressed and enhancing 
the Council’s prestige by demonstrating that it is not a narrow 
clique. There b an attempt to maintain a balance bewren disap- 
lines, and thb b borne in mind in the appointment of indep^dmt 
members. Representatives of interested fvlinbtrics or (rarely) ° 
saentbts attend if they have a particular contribudon. Nornully 
all these deputies rcmaio only xor the item whidi concerns them, 
not for the whole meeting. 


Ccmrju.Vfs 

There arc at present dircc standmg commine« 

Counol Itself: (i) Sacntific Manpower, (u) Sacntific labrancs md 
Tcdimcal Informanon. (ui) Overseas Sacntific Rehoons. Ihc 
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^ W their secretarial dudes they guide the work 

of the committees. Subjects for discussion may be suggested by 
memben of the Council, or its committees; papers arc generally 
prepared and presented by offidals. Each committee of the 
Couridl reports at one of the Council meetings. As there arc six 
principal committees each committee reports once in every 
«ghtcOT months. In the meantime, the minutes are sent to the 
Council for information. The recommendations of the Council 
arc expressed in the minutes, and are not the subject of sepantc 
documents. 

9 °™,^ enjoys the co-operation of fanning interests and 
t e Mimstry s advuory services in bringing to its attention prob- 
ems requiring research and in implementing and making known 
e results of research. The proposals of the Council carry great 
where me expenditure of public money is involved diere 
are the usual limitatioru but its recommendations arc usually 
implemented. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC POLICY 
(Office of the Minister for Science) 

“P January 1947. and held its first 
^ ^*fch of that year. Its appointment coincided with the 
PnW r ' • ^ of Dcfece and its Defence Research 

1 r ^ constituted a division between civil and 

been dealt with by the 
To min^ • '^*°^^°nirmttee to the Cabinet (sec up in ip 4 o)' 
aoDiW^t,® ^ division Sir Henry Tizard was 

Poliev Council and the Defence Research 

a link chairman of the Committee now provides 

a between the twin bodies. 

e terms of reference remain as originally stated in 19471 

r«Dor^hVif Coundi* in the exerdse of his 

SSc of Government 

hept under continuous review such 
national sdentific research, 

sdentific n-Un- manpower, sdentific libraries, and overseas 
important too^r^’ dealing from time to time with other 

-0^12“ -cl. a. space ccacacds, ia 
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Keports and papers arc normally prepared by the secretariat, 
though occasionally members of the Council contribute in 
writing. The annual report is published; and also occasional 
reports on particular subjects, notably scientific manpower. These 
reports are discussions of certain important topics; they are 
written to educate the public, and to convey information not 
available elsewhere. The reports to the Minister for Science are 
confidential but circulate Curly widely in Government circles. 

There is co-ordination with the Defence Research Policy Com- 
mittee. Sir Frederick Brundrett serves on both bodies and there is 
consultation between the civil servants concerned. There are no 
other formal established ItnVs, diough in recent years the chairman 
or the deputy chairman has normally been a member of the 
Sdcntific Advisory Council of the Ministry of Supply. The 
Council has only a small secretariat, in the of 5 ce of the Lord 
Privy Seal and Minister for Science. 

The Council deals largely with certain standing problems; but 
in addition it may receive requests for advice from the Govern- 
ment through the Lord President, and it may {itself or in a 
committee) bring up problems on its own initiative. The question 
of building research was referred to it; and the establishment of 
national scientific lending and reference libraries are matters which 
it has pursued on its own inidarive. 

The Council exists mainly to keep svatch on certain permanent 
problems. It is primarily an expert committee, but it is not a 
specialist committee; the members do not make use of their par- 
ticular specialist knowledge and skill, but rather use their ex- 
perience and understanding of the scientific world in gene^. It 
therefore combines the administrators of national scaentific in- 
stitutions with a sclecdon of independent scientists from indmtry 
wd the universities. In this way it acquires both inuneiatc 
experience of organisational problems, antf scientific prestige 
leading authorities who serve in turn on it. The success of the 
Counal is marked by the attention which its reports receive. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Ministry of ATiation, formerly Supply) 

The Council, which is usually known as die Sdcntific Adviso^ 
Council (SAC), was formed at the end of 1939 and first met in 
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chairman of each committee is appointed by the Coundl from 
among its own members, and other members also serve. The rest 
of the committee consists of outside specialists. The Committee 
on Samtiiic Manpower covers one of the most important aspects 
ot the Councu s work. Its chairman is the deputy-chairman of the 
Council, ^d it consists, roughly, half of representadves of depart- 
ments (the Treasury, the Ministry of Education, the Central 
Stattsucal Office) and half of independents. In practice this per- 
manent Committee is a nucleus to which many other experts, 
representatives of professional bodies, etc., arc added as various 
topics in the field arc taken up. The Council has also set up a 
eclmcal sub-comrnittce under the chairmanship of the Director 
o the Central Statistical Office to assist with the preparation of 
reports and statistics. The members of this sub-committee arc 
mprescntabves of the Government departments interested. The 
Coi^ttee on Sacntific Libraries and Technical Information has 
w^iB chairman a member of the Counol, and includes a few 
ottiaals and a number of independent specialists. It sets up special 
su^otmninecs for particular problems and there is a permanent 
Sr Sit Alexanaer Todd i, himjtlf chairman 

Sdcndfic Rtladom. His is a small 
including representatives of the 
One of If. f Treasury. Ac Royal Society and other bodies, 
ititrarndf; » to advisc on relations \vith developing 

o such as the NATO and OEEC 

of *e work of the 

with committees, but the Council does deal 

have hern tone to time aJ hoc committees 

dustriil ^ instance on trcmical agriculture, on in- 

mav invif ou radioactive substances. All committees 

may mvite outsiders to meetings. 

Meetings and methods 

titt .times a year: at least once a 
nders draft ^ addition as seems necessary. It con- 

with nenera] t * ^^."wmoranda from its committees and deals 
Sdcf ”o "« «» committees. Its 

fidmaal ren? , ^'5'’ tahes the form ofeon- 

.Hsissi;KrdSy“^t““-^ 
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industry and from researdi associations. Occasionally scientists 
from other departments serve in their personal capacity. There are 
no representatives from outade o^anisations. 

The Council has fourteen independent members. Twelve of 
these arc university professors or ex-professors; one is Director of 
Research in a chemical firm, and one is a member of the Atomic 
Energy Authority. Four members are mainly concerned wth 
some aspect of chemistry, four with physics; two arc mathe- 
maticians and two engineers; and there are an anatoi^t and a 
bio-chemist. There has been a preponderance of chemisu on the 
Council, since their subject was of major concern, but this is now 
declining. One member is also a member of the Advisory Coimcil 
on Sdcntific PoUcy. Members of the Council serve only for three 
years at a time. They must then retire for one year. 

There are also official represenutives at the meetings of the 
Council — seven in all. Two ate Ministry of Aviation oraaab : the 
Chief Scientist and the Director-General of Scientific Research 
(Munitions), who is responsible for executive action on recom- 
mendations made by the Council. There are also leading saenmc 
civil servants from the Admiralty, the Air Mimst^, the war 
Office, the DSIR, and the Home Office. The departmental 
representatives are not voting members of the Coimcu. in 
secretary and assistant secretary arc provided by the Mmistry o 
Aviation. j 

Under the main Coundl there are five boarffi, each concerned 

"ith a part ofthe field ofrcseatdi. These boards each divj c 

responsibility for detailed work between committees, ^ 

on a subject basis. These committees are in close touch with the 
research proiccts, and it is on the committees that most ot me 
detailed scientific work of the SAC takes place. The mein , P 
of the boards and committees is limited to twelve, m u _ g 
chairman, though there is some flexibility in the case oc 
mittces. Some committees consist merely of tlircc or four mem- 
ben. Sub-committees and panck arc occasionaUy set up oy 

committees, , 

Members and chainnen may serve for six ^rs r>f the 

is then compulsory to stand dosvn for a y«r. The for 

committees mostly serve on the parent board. It is 
cither the Council itself or the boards to have menders ho are 
not serving or have not served on any committee. 
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January 1940. There was before the war a civilian Director of 
Scientific Research in the War Office; the research establishments 
were, however, controlled by Army officers, who did not always 
appreciate the need of the scientists for outside contacts. The 
Dirrctor of Scientific Research obtained agreement, about 1938, 
to ffie principle of an Advisory Council. No action had been taken 
when, in 1939, the Ministry of Supply was formed and took over 
the Dirwtorate of Scientific Research and the research cstablish- 
was, however, endorsed by the new Ministry, 
and the SAC was set up with die purpose of providing contact 
scientists in the Ministry and the outsiew scientific world. 
The Council retains the terms of reference given to it in 1939- 
They arc: 

(i) To consider and initiate ncwproposals for research and develop- 
ment and to review research and development in progress in 
Muustry of Supply Ejcablishmcnts in relation to the most recent 
advances m sdentmc knowledge. ' 

(u) To advise on scientific and technical problems referred to them. 
(iii) To make recommendations regarding the most effective use of 
saenafic personnel foe research and development. 

(w) To repon to the Minister of Supply. 

SAC was set up to deal with problems concerning Army 
weapons and equipment but in practice it advises also on problems 
Airin' and communications for aU Services and, jointly ivith the 
nannV I^«earch Council, in guided weapons. The Aero- 
with Ai '^^ablishcdlong before the SAC, deals 

lem< Md allied inatten, and purely metallurgical prob- 

wSh CouSdl, vvUch 

ThprA « * Adnuralty as well as the Ministry of Aviation. 

sun< 01,^4^°'^ “tore common problems (e.g. explosives, small 
§ecom^nff ^ ARC, and collaboration is hence 

material*^ AU^^u “ Advisory Board on non-metallic 

SAC and m are comparable in importance to the 

tiicm ° arrangements described here apply also to 

Membership 

CouncS servt 

y are drawn mostly from the universities, from 
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lems with non-members, but this is strictly governed by security 
considerations, and no general discussion is possible. The Council 
is encouraged to suggest new lines of research and to point out 
inadequacies in the existing programme, and not to confine itself 
to comments and advice on current projects. 

The Council reports dircedy to the Mimster (para, iv in terms 
of reference) and can be independent of all Mimstry officials. The 
chairman is appointed by the Minister and has direct access to 
him. This principle, and the way the various bodies are con- 
stituted, ensure that the Coimcil is genuinely independent. 

In the early years, and right through the war, the Council wai 
able to give great help to the research in a technical sense — they 
could provide knowledge and constructive advice direedy relevant 
to the matters being investigated. Since die war, however, there 
have been great improvements on the scientific side of the civil 
service, the general standard in research establishments has risen, 
and their work has become more and more specialised. Hence 
outsiders are able to give less technical help on earticular lines: 
their work consists ramer of general guidance, and assistance with 
basic research. , , 

The Council is entirely concerned with expert advice, and the 
representation of interests is only agnificant in the balancing of the 
various sciences on the Council and lesser bodies. The Council 
does not at any point have to resolve any financial problems or 
deal with Service or inter-Scrvicc questions of a political natme, 
although it may, and does, put forward scientific considerations 
which may affect decisions on such problems. It has, however, 
several interesting and unusual arrangements — in paruemar me 
strict and severe arrangements for the rotation of members p, 
die payrnent of fees to members; and the secrecy made necessary 
by security requirements. 


CENTRAL HOUSING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Ministry of Homing and Loral Government) 

The Central Housing Advisory Committee was set up 
November 1935, under the provisions of the Housing Act o a 

year. The Committee had speofic terms of reference, ut co 
aho make representations to the Minister on any qu«tiom ot 
general housing concern. The Minister took the chair and mere 
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of boards often serve on the Council itself; but since the Counca 
s a compulsory three-year term and the boards only a six-year 
Umit, ths IS not always possible. Chairmen of boards who are not 
on me Cotm^ may occasionally attend as visitors when they can 
e a special contribution. 'Ilierc is no ceneral difficulty in 
imdmg saennsts wnlling to serve; there have been rare refusals on 
M f commitments. 

° Council, boards and committees receive 
expenses and a fee for each meeting they attend. 


Meetings and methods 

itself meets seven or eight times a year— monthly 
bv r ° May, During the summer two visits 

aider? establishments arc organised. It con- 

to it bv of research and development brought 

S r?“'^ OSieez, the allocation 

ance with it? and the reports of the boards. In accord- 

it presents to the Minister 
.u ^ t on Its work, m addition to any advice it may offer 
^TEsterM ? alwayJvisitt 

(about once- P^*’**^* “'i discuss such reports. Occasionally 
meetings yean) the Minister attends Council 

meet^^ ^ least one 

bined with a ® rdevam research establishment, and is com- 
TdvZtV°'^ °I ^P^^on. Renom from suh<ommittees 
drafting of ^ practice to minimise the 

meeting with an “se instead the minutes of the 

In addi^on the the chairman or other member. 

themsTlverafiSfr^ are encouraged to regard 

establishments separatelv ”id they visit the research 

Tt,- .. separately from time to time. 

concerned ^th *** boards and committees, are 

classified according national security and are thus 

as ‘Wet” ftmtmt-in 


as “secret” uaners^Tn /jf in the main they are classified 

bets. There^is^an they are confidential to the mem- 

the main Coundl hi I^ss rdease ou the membership of 

Occaiiouily "oXu™ ! 

ttees can ohtam permission to discuss proh- 
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The Committee has thirty members excluding the chairman 
and vice-chairman. No geographical balance is aimed at, but the 
Minister secs that the Committee is not overweighted by one type 
of expert. The members can be divided into three very rough 
categories: those concerned with (a) supplying houses (sixteen 
members at present), (t) the occupiers of houses (eight), and 
(c) the technique of building houses (six). The suppHers include 
local authority councillors and offioals and representatives of 
building societies. Those concerned with the consumers interests 
arc drawn from various social service organisations, such as the 
WVS, university teachers, and trade unionists. The techmeians 
are bidding contracton, architects and so on. Tenants or oc^piers 
of houses are not directly represented, since there is no satisfactory 
organisation of tenants — those that exist tend to be ephemerd or 
pouticaUy inspired. Membcn of bodi Houses of ParUamOTt have 
served on the Committee and this has led to no difficulties. 

Members of the Committee arc appointed for a period of three 
years. They are frequently appointed for a second t^, but it is 
less common to re-appoint for a third or fourth term. 
himself is the chairman and almost always attends. The ar- 
liamcnury Secretary is vice-chairman, and he, the Penm^t 
Secretary and one or two other officials attend as required, e 
secretary of the Committee is an Assistant Secretary m the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Other deparments 
arc not represented unless a matter of particular interest to them is 
to be discussed. 


Meetings 

The Committee meets quarterly. ji* 

through sub-committees, which meet much more frequen y 
they have finished their reports. , . .11, ,Via 

The agenda and minutes arc prepared and arcula ^ V , 
sfcrctary in the department. Papers are usually 
department. There is no reason why the Committee me 
should not submit papers for discussion, but they rare y 

The sulxommittecs include from seven ninety memben^ 
There is full power to co-opt, but the usual pra , . 
co-opt more man one-third of the members. The 
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fi'ii Tl' 

of its work was*!l IP35 and 1937, andmost 

two reports. through suhGommittees, which prepjrctl 

HaSi'oC" '*■«% folio, V! the origiuil liius. 

“’beared r„T% ‘,^1 “““"S ^tt of 1935 . the Conuuiuee 
Sf set 1 ?!?^ Consohdatmg Acts of ,936 „d ,957. Its fime- 
tton , sec out ut Secuou ,43 of the latter Act, ate as foBows: 

H=»si»gASS;;'Ss:ree”V“^^^ 

matter, relating to a temporary 

nine of Art f ho is icqmred by section seventy- 

ib) Sws h ^ ComnSttee; 

under fart V Commissions constituted 

Commissions arl r a™ *"y « f«P«cts wWcIi such 

in connection with tht 

housing; * «*«cuaon of the enactments relating to 

and makS.! to*thrMS«e^ s^^'b relating to housing 

matters of gen„d ^ represenutions with respect to 

don of those cnactmenu*? “ connection with the execu- 

S° far as the firs T Committee think desirable, 

overcrowdine are concerned, the powers concerning 

Housing Commissmn ha^^ second fimedon, no 

provide that the Comm fr ^^®ditory instruments* 

members, and that each more than thirt)’ 

30 September fo«^ two years after the 

provides that the Minister shailP’'^lk^”*^ 

Secretary vice-chairman and the Parliamentary 

the Committee is shall be five. Other- 

regulate Its own procedure. 

Membership 

informal enquiries Minister, but he makes 

way representatives of ^re not in any 

^J^-J^^^towhichtLym^^ 

5. and S.R. & o. 194J. No 
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them in public. The influence of die Committee on the Mimster 
varies: some Ministers are more •willing to take advice than others, 
and there are al^vays alternative sources of expert knowledge — 
the Ministry’s expert staff, and direct consultation with in- 
dependent authorities. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE TRAINING 
AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


(Ministry of Edocadon) 

The National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers was set up in 1949. It traces its origin to the McNair 
Report of 1944 on the Training of Teachers;" but the present 
Council is very diflerent from die Central Training Coimdl 
proposed by the report. This proposed a small committee of three 
to nve members, which would advise the President of the Board 
of Education on integrating by areas the education and training 01 
teachers, cither by means of university schools of education or by 
means of joint boards. An Interim Committee for Teachers for 
England was created early in 1947 » Minutry oi 

Education in setting up the area training organisations (me jomt 
boards of the McNair Report). This Committee was unlike the 
Council recommended by Ae report, however; it was strictly 
advisory, meeting under the chaimanship of the Parliamentary 
Secretary; and it consisted of representatives of local educauon 
authorities, and of teachers in schools and also in training colleges 
Mid departments. A similar Interim Committee was create or 
Wales. 

In 1948 preparations were made to set up the National A 
CoundL^^ By June 1949 aU the area training organisadons had 
been formed and the Council itself was set up, covermg 0 
England and Wales. The functions of the Council are to keep 
'mder review national policy on: 


(a) the training and conditions of qualification of teachers, 

(t) the supply and distribution of teachers in ways best 

meet &e needs of the schoob or other educauonal establishments. 

■nie Council is not concerned with teachers’ superannuadon or 

**McN»k Report, Ch. 4, paras. JSS-9^ 

Education in 194$, Cmd. 7734, O*- IR par*- S> P- 
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= member of the main Committee. The 
department, but maybe 
secretaries * tecbmcai officer; in some cases joint 

aonSmeil technical, have been 

widdv and studi^ by tbe sub-committees range very 

esutes^'raral h jticluded the management of municipal housing 

of fittingsLd e,uiif 

ha«somtSr™“j “'d'ttike formal research. They 

yet done so the Social Survey, but have not 

call for evidence 'The"“* “ fot the sub-committee to 

carrv on t ‘iTr °^Sanisaoons submitting evidence may well 

suSem nted ; this purpose. The writfen evidence b then 
t aSTt mav "'>'“e dte suboommittee desires 

Sum “am ,1' to tee development work and so on. 
Committee for n hr sub-committees to the main 

b™S„uhh,EM tothotised: m fact all reports 

to time th«e are m- t’t.tt'ttage of about one a year. From time 
gives a great deal e,f teports. Tbe technical press always 

Sr *e®Se?j‘rS “ *' ttports, but tbefare writ® 
general press and o, t,i^‘^.^'“lly attract attention from the 
authorides a>t6 titculated to local 

Committee itself 

some of S' SSTSLSS"'’* produce reports, though 
committees. Most ofitstim,. if ™ ‘^?*“'Jcnng those of its sub- 

''^th the Minister in »t, round-the-table discussion 

are no resolutiom md ad'ri” 

penonal views of thn not unanimous — it consists of the 

Committee is by the discussion, 

consulutive commift ' amilar in operation to the industiial 
Problem, iLyTSsTdV “n' *Trade and elsewhere, 
what he proposes to do Muiister inviting comment on 

“l^g g mater, on ib'o^'^S.Sive™”’’'^ ’’’’ 

^ose concerned with Mimsterial policy and on 

have a persuasive force larV ® °“*Hde die Government. Its reports 
arc drawn up and siimefl h ■ * Ministry circular because they 

P signed by ind^endent experts, who can defend 
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public schools. The Headmistress of the North London Collegiate 
School and the Headmaster of die City of London School have 
served, however, at various tunes on the Council among the 
Minister’s personal choices. The National Association of School- 
masten is not represented. 

The Minister is not ahlc to refuse a nomination, though mem- 
bers are appointed in their personal capacit)’. They are ea^ected 
to be able to represent the views of their organisations — ^indeed 
they arc unlikely to be nominated if they cannot — but they do not 
bind their nominating bodies by what they say at the Council. 
Substitutes are not allowed to attend. 

Members are appointed for three years, at the end of which 
time the Council is reconstituted. Those appointed in the course 
of a dirce-year period are appointed until me next rcconstitutiom 
In £ct, there is a good deal of continuity of membenhip. Sic 
Phihp Mortis \vas chairman of the Council from its inception 
until January 1959. Of the other forty-five members in July I 957 p 
t^’cnty had been members since 1950. 

Committees 

The constitution requires the Standing Committees to be com- 
posed principally of those members representing the orgai^tioM 
®ost concerned with the Committee’s spedal topic. Thus the 
Standing Committee on Supply and Distribution, with twent}’- 
®ght members, has fourteen local authority represmtativK (out 
of sixteen on the Council) and six from the teachers’ associations 
(out of twelve). There arc thirty-five members on the Training 
and Qualifications Committee and nineteen on the 
Education Committee. These Standing Comnuttces ^o mclude 
representatives of the Area Tr ainin g Orgamsarions, who (on two 
of the three Committees) arc not all members of the Counah 
The chaimen arc normally elected by the Council but Stmdmg 
Committees elect their own in emergencies. The consatunon 
requires all minutes and relevant documents to be circulated to au 
Members of the Council. , , 

Both the CouncQ and the Standing Committees have power to 
appoint sub<ommittees and to appoint or o^p* 
committees persons who arc not members of the Coun 
*951, for example, three sucdi $ub-<ommittecs were set up, one 
on courses and examinations for teachers of art, one on 
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teaiieK salaries, or with any other matters which affect their 
condiQom of employment and which, therefore, are discussed 
ec y between teachers and die bodies by which they are 
employed.** ' 

The constitution also deals widi the Standing Committees, 
onginally two, one on Training and Qualifications and the other 
on upp y and Distribution. In 1957 a third was added on Teachers 
m Estabhshments of Further Education. The constitution sets out 
e composition of these Committees, and says that they are to 
submit recommendations on the subjects referred to them. 


Mtmhership 

The constitution lays down the organisations which are entitled 
^ Coundl. In 1958 the members 
ciarif^n- r L* by the County Councils Asso- 

hv A Association of Mum’dpal Corporations; four 

Com. Committees ; two by the London 

SIX hv^hi. Welsh Joint Education Committee; 

ofTeaehers; two by the Joint Com- 
™TeLi;.« ; two by the Association 

Technical two by the Assodatioa of 

meal In«.f. f- Association 0/ Prindpals of Tech^ 

TeaL^TS tho Afsodation of 

onePrinr^n 1 c of Education and uicluding 

ben of th^« «:»* J- *^®^*^'* traimng organisations who are mem- 
and Commit^ on Training and Qualifications, 

Board of of the University Education 

Vice-Chanrell Wales; two by the Committee of 

Colleees Fn Prmapak of Univenitics and University 

appoSdafr^' of industry and commerce ate 

on Education f National Advisory Coundl 

wolt upTo i, "““CC. Thp Mini. Jmay also 

^The r? 1 “ "P'^ibers as he dunks fit. 
otcludine Ju * *®°*posed of forty-nine memben 

Mini.™ by tha 

“ d«cd by £ Coondl taeK 
memben since tbe M cndtietl to nominate any 

■■ s„ a ? * <»ncented with the stafEng of 
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summary of the work of the Council is given each year in the 
Ministry’s annual report. The rqwrts when published usually 
receive close attention in the educational press and some notice in 
the daily and weekly press. They arc extensively used in Par- 
liamentary debates. A study of action resulting from one of the 
Council’s reports is given in Special Study III. 

Education is run by a partnership between the central govem- 
nient, the local authorities, various private organisations and the 
teachers. The representative character of the Council gives these 
vanous organisations the opportunity to present their views and 
a national policy can be worked out by mem. The Minister can 
and does modify the proposals of the Council; but it is not merely 
a place for discussion, however useful that in itself may be. The 
record of its achievements shows that it plays an important role in 
the planning of the education services. 

CENTRAL HEALTH SERVICES COUNCIL 
(Mioiitry of Health) 

The Central Health Services Council (CHSC) was set up by 
Uie National Health Service Aa, 1946. The mtention was to 
provide a Council to advise the Minister on a very wide range 
of nutters afieedng the health services; and an amendment was 
introduced at the report stage to extend the scope of Ae Council 
to include the services provided by local health authoriQ«, such ^ 
oert^ functions under the Mental Deficiency and Public health 
Acts.** Staff and conditions of service are the concern of Whitley 
Councils and do not fall within the scope of the Cound. 

The Council did not have direct predecessors, but there were 
some earlier Coimcils appointed under the Ministry of He^tn 
1919. These indued Ae Medical and Allied ^rvi^ej 
Conndl, the Local Health Administration Council, the General 
Health Questions Council, the Cancer Advisory Committee, and 
so on. But except for committees on tuberculosis and cancer, most 
of these bodies were inactive by 1939* 

^etnhership 

The statute** lays down detaffed rules for the composition of 
the Council. Certain memben arc appointed ex officio. These are. 

” S’ Parliamentiry Seu eur y. Hansard, Cols. 1784-5. July •946- 

Nitional Heilth Service Act, 1946 . Bt Schedule, pi«. I. 
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training of tcachcn for handicapped children, and one on the 
extension of general training college courses to three yean. 

Meetings and methods 


The constitution provides that the Council shall meet at least 
twice each year. These meetings usually take place in January 
and JjHic. Provision is made for additional meetings and there 
have been several such. The Standing Committees arrange their 
own meetings, and these are usually twicc-ycarly. The quorum 
r 5^® ‘O Standing Committees is one-third. 

Un^c many committees, the Council has formed rules and 
procedure governing the calling of meetings, the circulation of 
agenda and rninutes, voting, quotum, etc. Voting is, in fact, not 
resorted to, although by the end of a discussion it is pretty clear 
what the result of a vote would be. Tlie other rules of procedure 
ate dosely kept. The secretary of the Council and of two of the 
itandmg Committees is a Principal of the Ministry of Education, 
wth one assutant. The Further Education Standing Committee 
»if! **CTctaries, the other secretary being a member of 

urtner Education Branch of the Ministry. Papers for dis- 
cussion are usuaUy prepared in the Ministry. 

3ss^ed there will be some discussion between mcm- 
11 ” colleagues in the various organisations. Nonetheless, 

representauves of an o^nisadon speak with exactly the 
me voice. Coun^ meetings luvc more the character of general 
^c^sion than of pitched battles. There is somedmes^ lively 
cn^dcisei P™po*^^ put forward by the Ministry arc severdy 

Tn j Council docs not undertake research. Stadsdes are supplied 
« Md when required by the Ministry. If addidonal information 
^^7 would obtain it; for example, the 
rnmm^ ccccd material &om the local authorities for the sub- 
co^ttee on meaalist teachers. 

nr. in' sub-committees is almost invariably summed 
other ^cws of the Standing Committees on the 

itself nrr.^.,^' expressed in their minutes. The Council 

is free^rn n ^^which arc published. The Council 

on ouWira'ri ^cs, but is awatc of the Minister’s vicws 

limited some cases unpublished reports have had a 

himted circulation, for example, ^to local auLrides. A brief 
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Standing advisory committees 

Associated with the Central Ifealth Services Council are a 
number of s tanding advisory committees. There arc also statutory 
bodies, established under paragraph 3, Section 2 of the National 
Health Service Act. All nine (medical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
ophthalmic, nursing, maternity and midwifery, tuberculosis, 
mental health, and cancer and radiodicrapy) were set up in 1948. 
They vary in size from twenty-seven to fourteen members, and 
usually consist of a minority of members of the CHSC (appointed 
by the Minister after consultation with the Council) and a majority 
of odier experts (appointed after consultation with representative 
organisations), though there is a majority of CHSC members on 
the Medical Standing Advisory Committee. 

The standing advisory committees are in no way sub-com- 
nuttecs of the Council, and thdr advice goes directly to me 
Minister, though the Minister has undertaken not to act on the 
advice before the CHSC has had an opportunity to comment 
on it. 


Other committees 

The Council may appoint committees to study particular 
•joestions. In 1958 there were five: the Joint Committee on 
Classification of Proprietary Preparations, the Committee on 
Hospital Supplies, the Joint Committee on Poliomyelitis Va^e, 
Committee on Hospital Laundry Arrangem^ts, and the 
Committee on the Welfare of Children in Hospital. Usually 1 ^ 
man half of the members of these committees are members ot me 
Council. The two Joint Committees arc linked with the Scotusn 
Health Services Council; the other three Committees are a oc. 
All publish reports mak^g recommendations as a result o t cir 
^otk, and these include the Report of the Committee on General 
Practice, of 1954. Of the present Council of forty-one members. 
Lord Cohen of Birkenhead, the chairman, served on three ot me 
Committees mentioned above, one odicr member on mrcc, an 
One member on two. 


^feerings and methods 

The Council meets quarterly. The standme adviso^ com 
"“rices meet irregularly, but the Pharmaceutical Committee mo 
«or meet at aU m 1954. i 9 S 5 or 1956- The Committees ot the 
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the President of the Royal College of Phj’sidans of London; the 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England; the 
Presidrat of the Royal College of Obstetricians and G)’naecolo- 
gists; the Chairman of the Council of the British Medical Asso- 
aation; the President of the General Medical Council; and the 
Chaii^n of the Council of the Society of Medical OfEcen of 
Health. 


The remaining thirty-five members arc appointed by the 
Mimster after ronsultation with the appropriate representative 
organisatioiu. Fifteen are medical pracridonen, of whom two are 
chosen for their knowledge of mental illness and mcnul defeedve- 
ness, five are experienced in hospital administradon, but not 
memcal practidonen; five ate experienced in local government, 
again not medical praedtionen; three are dcnal praedrioners; rwo 
arc expcnenced in the mental health services; two arc registered 
nimcs; one is a certified midwife; and rwo arc registered 
pharmacists. 


The Council ts therefore composed of forty-one members, 
mdudmg the chairman and vice-chairman. Some members belong 
0 more ^n one category, pattiailarly in die local authority- 
pital administration ategories, and nunes arc often midwivei. 
pVa/ 1 alderman, and the former chairman, Sir 

tredcnck Messer, was an alderman of Middlesex County Coundl 
airman of a Regional Hospital Board for a number of 


appointed for a three-year term and the terms are 
on^ddtd of the mcmWrs retire from the Cound 
u ^ members retire when their term of office 

ate chgible for re-appointment, and of those 
^ appointed m 1948 six arc still members of the Coundl. 
renrpc^n, requires the Minister to consult with the 

nM ^^Saoisations about who is to be appointed, he need 

several n ^ advicc. The common practice is for 

them 1? subimtted and for the Minister to choose from 

aonoinfm- limited to these suggestions in mai^g his 
emure thar^tK appointments the Minister tries to 

but a rerMi gcognphical distribution of members; 

■pr , . pfcpondepnce of London members has emerged. 

Vice<hairman are elected by the 
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authoritative. In any case it rdieves the Minister from the task 
of fashioning his own compromises, and protects him from the 
accusation tmt he has accepted advice from such sources as he had 
found convenient. 

The CHSC is, on paper, a very powerful committee; all major 
interests are represented, the ex officio appointments are out of the 
hands of the Minister, and it has the rights of publication and of 
initiative. For these reasons it was believed in some medical circles 
at one time that it would in practice achieve a dominant position 
where its advice was both necessary and largely decisive. The 
constitutional responsibility of die Minister and his ability to 
negotiate directly with interested bodies on urgent issues {instead 
of always consulting the Council) have prevented such a develop- 
ment, however, and the Coundl fulfils the more orthodox role 
expected of it by politicians and administrators. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance) 

The National Insurance Advisory Committee (NIAC) was set 
*JP by the National Insurance Act of 1946’® but it had a pro* 
oKcssor in the Unemployment Insurance Stamtory Committee. 

was constituted under Section 17 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1934, “to give advice and assistance to the Minister 
in connection with the discharge of his functions nndcr e 
Unemployment Insurance Acts”, and to perform the other dunes 
specified in the Act. The Committee sat under the chairmanship 
of Sir William Beveridge, and had six other members. 

It had the duty of advising the Government whether e 
Unemployment Fund was likely to be faced with a defiat or o 
*nuss a surplus, and what should be done to prevent eithi^. r* 
regulations (concerning, for example, crediting of contn unons^ 
Were submitted to the Committee; and problems concetnmg, o 
example, seasonal workers were submitted for considcranon an 
advice. The Committee’s work was summarised m the Annual 
I^eports of the Ministry of Labour. - ^Atn 

Responsibility for unemployment insurance was ttans err 
tile new Ministry of National Insurance in April 1945* 
Unemployment Insurance Stamtory Comnuttec continue 
“ See also Enid Harrijon, ‘Tlie WmE «f the Niriwul Injurance A viso 
Committee”. Aimmisnation. Summer ijsa. P- US- 
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Co^dl tend to meet at least monthly while they arc taking 
evidence and producing thdr reports. 

The secretaries of the committees, joint committees and stand- 
ing advisory committees arc Principals in the Ministry of Health; 
the secretary of the Council itself is an Assistant Secretary. These 
secretaries are appointed by the Minister, who is responsible for 
proriding whatever staff udlittes are needed. The statute also 
makes provision for the Council or the standing advisory com- 
mittees to appoint a secretary to act jointly with the Minister’s 
nominee if mey wish, but they have not done so. There has been 
some experiment with joint lay and medical secretaries (from the 
department) ; but in practice it is more usual for the lay secretaries 
Jf* P their colleagues in the Ministry. 

The secreurics prepare the agenda and minutes, sec to the 
u papers and reports and deal with the routine business 

ot the Council and committees. Papers for the most part are 
written m the Ministry of Heal^, although from time to rime 
p«ers from other sources are disetmed. The Council also con- 
siders repom of the various committees. 

In addition invwtigarions may be carried out. The Hospital 
undnes Committee inspected Ac laundry arrangements in 
enty-seven hospitals in different parts of the country. Quesrion- 
Mircs ate wed by some committees. The standing Tuberculosis 
Advisory Conmttce has instigated statistical analyses to find out 
ow imny patients who had recently arrived fiom abroad were 
rcMm^ treatment for tuberculosis in sanatoria. 

.IJ' publishes an annual report 

™ ocasional ones about particular subjects, and 
teporo for the standing advisory committees. These 
T P"f 'by a statement by the Minister of Health. 
rarri»J chicfly to listing Ac actions the Minister has 

. advice of Ac Council or Ac standing advisory 

to also gives a sdiedule of Ac advice given 

mitre n Counal and Ae standing advisory com- 

mittees. For 1957 seventeen items of advice are hsted. 
rerei ^ ' CoimcU and its various committees, Ae Minister 
Ae technical advice, which he could not obtam m 

bv tVip /I ff other Source. This advice has been agreed 

tte medical profession and by oAer 
interested parties. It therefore im some claim to be comidered 
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meetings last up to two days. Questions are referred to the 
Committee by the Minister from time to time; in 1954 these 
concerned widow’s benefits, dependency provisions, contribution 
conditions and credits provisions, and the liability for contribu- 
tions of persons with small incomes. In 1959 questions concer^g 
the position of long-term hospital patients and the niles for medial 
certification were referred. The number of draft regulations sub- 
mitted to the Committee also varies: they are currently concerned 
with regulations related to graduated pensions. 

The secretary is a Principal and the assistant secretary an 
Assistant Principal (or equivalent rank) in the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance. Apart from preparing for nieeongs, 
taking minutes and drafting reports, the secretary s main function 
is to assist the chairman and act as a link between the Comrmttee 
and the ^hnistry. To do this effectively he must clearly have c ose 
relations with the Ministry’s senior officers while remau^g tree, 
as the Committee’s servant, to give them independent advice. 

When a question or draft regulations (prepared by the Mims ^1 
are submitted to the Committee, an arrangement is ma^ tor pw 
releases and copies of the draft regulations arc sent out. The o je 
of this publicity is to enable all interested parties 
resmutions. The Ministry invariably prepares detailed notes tor 
the Committee on the matters before them and .. 

ftcqucmly asks for additional papers on aspects • 

to need further exploration. In addition the Head of the 
concerned attends the meetings, to answer quesuons and give my 
other assistance rcqiured. After considering wntten , 
dons, the Committee may invite witnesses to give on e 
The TUC and the British Employers’ Confcdcrauon have usuauy 
given oral evidence on major questions. r.i,. MiAr 

The Minister is not obliged to publish the reports o 
on questions referred to it, as was the case with 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. • P 
bave always been published, though this need 
■fflmcdiately. In the rase of draft rcgulatiom. 
tequired to lay before Parliament with the 
report of the NIAC on the rcgulatiom as 
“id a statement showing what amcndmenK 
die report of the Committee, what effect has been gi 
ffcommendations, and the reasons for not adopting ) 
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existence until 1947, when it was broadly succeeded by the 
National Insurance Advisory Committee. The provisions govern- 
ing the constitution, membership, functions, etc., of new 
Committee arc set out in Sections 41 and 77 and the Rfth 
SchediJe of the National Insurance Act of 1946. The Com- 
mittee’s functions are: 

(i) to consider and advise on such questions as the Minister refers 
to it; 

(u) to consider and report on draft regulations. 

The new Committee has no concern with the financing of the 
^heme; but its scope includes die whole of national insurance 
(but not industrial injuries), and is no longer confined to un- 
employment iruurance. 


AfetHbership 

The statute provides that the Committee shall be composed of 
a chairman and not less than four, or more, than eight, other 
memben, of whom at least one shall be a woman. In fact, there 
have always been ciglit members, excluding the chairman. 
According to ^e statute one member must be appointed after 
consmtanon jMth employen’ organisations (in practice the British 
employers Confederation), one after consultation \vith workers* 
P^8^*^2tions (in practice die TUC), one after consultation wth 
• ^^”“7 Soacties, and one after consultation with the correspond- 
ing Mmistry in Northern Ireland. 

Four members arc appointed at the Minister’s discretion, and in 
maicmg ^ese appointments, the Minister ensures that both Wales 
icotl^d arc represented. An academic speciaUsiug in the field 

3 stranon is also appointed. At one time a doctor was a 
j there is an actuary. Members of Parliament are 

! J r membership by statute. Memben are usually 
% r ^ term. Where a vacancy occurs in the 

till* ..t ° period, die new appointment is made und 

V ° ® period. There is a reasonable continuity of 

Cnmr^it ^ pcoplc had bccH memben of the 

ee since 1949. There arc no sub-committees. 

Meetings and methods 


The Committee 


meets up to nine or ten times a year, and 
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television patents; and the investigation of developments at home 
and abroad. The chairman of this committee was Mr. G. Garro- 
Joncs, afterwards Lord Trcfgame, and during its Ufetime television 
was resumed in 1946 at the idexandra Palace. The next committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir WilKam Coates, was short-lived. 
Set up in September 1949, it ceased to meet after November of 
that year when the Beveridge Broadcasting Committee was set up. 

In October 1952 the present Committee was set up with the 
following terms of reference: 

To advise the PMG on the development of television and sound 
broadcasting at frequencies above jo Mc/$ and related matters, 
including competitive television services and television for public 
diowing in cinemas and elsewhere. 

The Committee is concerned, therefore, not only with televiston 
but also with very high frequency sound broadcasting. The 
committee is concerned with television for the whole of the 
United Kingdom, 


Memhership 

The members of the Committee are appointed by the Mister, 
those from the industry after consuludon with the Radio Industry 
Council. There ate four groups— -independent member^ re^ 
tesentotives from the radio industry, members from the broad- 
casting organisations, and civil servants. 

There is an independent chairman. Since the committee ega 
hi I 9 J 2 it has been Admiral Sir Charles Daniel, a naval sigi^ 
expert. There are three independent members drawn om 
engineering and business worlds. Two members of the commttw 
*re from the raio manufacturing industry. The Raio jy 
Council, which represents die three trade asm^uons in 
industry, suggests names for consideration. The Director- 
of the BBC La the Director-General of the Independent Tele- 
^on Authority arc abo memben. _ , _ 

Three senior civil servants are full members of the om » 

^TTiird Secretary from the Treasury, an Under Secretarj^^from 
Ministry of Aviation, and an Under Swret^ rom , 

Office, who is Director of Radio Services. The P^tectojs-General 
of the BBC and ITA ate support at meenngs y 
advisers, and it is customary for the chairman of 
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mcndations. The reports stale what publicity has been given to 
the draft regulations, what their effect will be and what the present 
position is. They go on to summarise the representations received, 
to cornment on them and, if the Committee thinks £t, to propose 
amentoents. There have been a few minority reports. Where 
amendments are proposed, the Minister is free to accept or reject 
em, but in practice it is extremely rare for a Minister not to act 
on the Committee’s recommendation. 

The Industrial Injuries Council is quite distinct from NIAC and 
there is no overlapping membership between them. Where they 
have a common interest in matters before them, papers and draft 
^^^°tnmcndations arc exchanged. 

e Cormmttee has high prestige in Parliament and elsewhere, 
reputation for care and impartiality and of 
ependence of the Ministry and the various interest groups. Its 
valued for thdr expert and objective evaluation of 
^ to wMch Parliament itself could not rcaddy give 
examination. The fret Aat Ministers have almost 
tn tiiiju ^ on the Committee’s advice has obviously helped 
enahU* iff The general confidence in the Committee 

one han4 ° *j^*Lv* between the Ministry on ie 

other ’ P“^^^ opinion and the interested parties on the 

TELEVISION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Port OCEice) 

L Advisory Committee dates from the 

wSnJT’' was first being developed. The 

LT,” t ^ fT"- e>d. of wHA 

mittecs’tcLm TI?*¥ broadcasting or television com- 

the renort^f rl,' t^otnimttcc was set up in 1935, following 

adSepltsr^r ” I 

theiniriaHr,,, .. j Rrismg in connection with 

This commirt"^ ^'^^IfPtnent ofthc broadcast television service. 
imnSS^ 1940. The next 

the nlamiintT . i concerned with such matters as 

lion of televi«i ^ ^ ^vision service; the co-ordination and initia- 

™c«i ' ■ ““"“S'-”'" »f P‘>“li”8 of 

” December 1944. 
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occasion, initiate research and it helps the various interests to 
divide research among themselves, and co-ordinates the results. 

The development of television makes necessarj' from time to 
time high-level political decisions about its general organisation. 
It is not the function of the Television Advisory Committee to 
prompt, or to make recommendations about, these decisions. But 
it does estabbsh what is technically and economically possible for 
future developments. 


Neioliating committee 

BURNHAM COMMITTEES 
(Minisciy of Edootion) 

The Burnham Committees have been statutory bodies smee the 
1944 Education Act; but they originated some twenty-five years 
earlier. The Departmental Committee on Teachers Salanes, 
reporting in 1918, recommended increases in ^ary scales. Many 
local aumorities accepted these recommendations, but j “ 
aot. hi die summer of 1918 the President of the Board « Edu- 
ction set up a Standing Joint Committee on Teachers Salaries, 
on which teachers and local authorities were equally represented. 
It was “to secure the orderly and progressive solution of the s ry 
problem in PubHc Elementary Schools, hv 
national basis, and its correlation with a solution of the ry 
problem in Secondary SchcKils”.” In May 1920 a second Joint 
Committee was set up to deal vtith salaries in secondary sc 00 
md in Decembei: 1920, a third for technical and other scho^s. 
kord Burnham accepted the chairmanship of all t rce 
■nittect. By October 1929 the Board of Education was able to 
'nsnic that the Bumham scale, or better, was being paid by an 
authorities, though two or three disputes fonowed between 
teachers and local authorities. , „ 

The Education Act of 1944 made the Bumham 0 , 

part of the statutory machinery and at the sarnc tunc reorg 
tiieu struaure. Section 89 of Ae statute provides that: 

W The Minister shall secure that for the purpose “f 

remuneration of teachers there shall be one or mo Lojjes 

approved by him consistmg of esocctlvely, 

representing local cducanon authorities and teachers respective y. 

" See R. V. Vemon and N. S Mansesgh. «: . PP- 2°4-7- 
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sub-committee to attend. The secretary of the Committee is a 
Principal in the Post Office. 

Technical sulxommittee 

A technical sub-committee was appointed by the main com- 
mittee soon after it began work. No members of this sub- 
actually members of the main committee, though 
the chairmm of the main committee attends meetings of the 
technical sub-committee, and the sccreurics of both committees 
work closely together. 

l, sub-committee is the Enginecr-in-Chief of 

u ^ <Ieputy chairman is the Director of Engineering 

ot the B^. There are engineen from the Post Office, the BBC. 
an me ITA; and representatives from die industry. The other 
member is ffie Director of Radio Research of the DSIR. The 
wwetary is drawn from the Engineering Department of die Post 


Meetings and methods 

k.J A Co"'™""®: hjs usuJly met three or four rimes each yeir 
■ir ^ intervals when the technical subcommittee is 

to h Minister on the topics that he refers 
Pt.w!..,.? initiate and advise on other questions. 

sought for the Committee, and there are no press 
on fht. A however, have been published— the first 

oS VHR " °/ television in the home in 1953 ; the second 

^ ^954. The first report contained 
Comm.riri second a minority report. In the latter case the 

committc” * included the report of the technical sub- 

f meets about five times 


committee. ‘ 

usually meets about five times 
mirteem...,?^ “y* ^ between each main com 

‘its own •» 't does not have research establishmcni 

j .L- 1 •’ * ^^cs real contributions to nroeress bv correlatin 


of its <^oe 5 not have research establishments 

and thinlci’no rwl contributions to progress by correlating 
speculative nn short-term problems and long-range 

sented on The rcscardi is done by the interests repre- 

DSIR ^ GPO. the BBC. the ITA. the 

e radio industry, TTie sub-committee docs, on 
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Tlie Other Burnham Committees are smaller. On the Techmcal 
Committee there are thirteen members of each panel, and on the 
Farm Institutes Committee there are eight members of each panel. 
The Training Colleges Committee is exceptional in that the 
teaching staff panel has only twelve members, whereas the 
authorities’ and governors’ panel has twenty. 

All four Committees have the same chairman. He is nominated 
by the Minister and appointed by the Committee. Usually names 
are mentioned informally before a nomination is made, and on 
occasion suggestions have been resisted. It should be noted that 
the ditirman has no voting tights. . 

All the Committees have two secretaries, one from the authon- 
panel and one from the teachers’ panel. At present me 
secretary for the authorities* panel on all four Committees is the 
^^eral Secretary of the Association of Education Committees, 
the secretaries of the teachers* pand are drawn from the 
appropriate organisation— thus die General Secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers is a secretary of the Main Comrmttee, 
while a representative of the Association of Teachers in Technical 
hutitutes is a secrcury of the Technical Committee, and a rej^ 
resenutive of ie Association of Teachers in Colleges 
Departments of Education is secretary of a panel of the Training 
Colleges Committee. Ultimately the Committee s work resB 
on joint honorary secretaries. In practice omaals ot me 
f^hnstry undertake a substantial amount of work in 
^formation for the Committee and maintaining records of me 
“setings of the full Committee. They collaborate closely wim 
we joint honorary secretaries in all matters and particularly in e 
otafting of reports. 


Meetings and methods 

The Committees meet frequendy when there is a claim to e 
setded, and very rarely” in Ae periods in between. In practice a 
'tiaini usually takes about six mondu to negotiate and may req^ 

or more meetings of the Main Committee. The 
P^els, both composed solely of members of the Mam 
'^^Wunittee, need to meet mudi more frequently. 

The detaUed work of agreeing scales, adjustments 
qualifications and differennals is done by the panels and m sul>- 

*' Oa occasion, to change the drafiiiig of aa existing agreement. 
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and it shall be the duty of any such Committee to submit to the 
Minister, whenever they AinV or whenever they may be 
reqmed by him so to do, sudi scales of remuneration for 
teachers as they consider suitable; and whenever a scale of re- 
muneration so submitted is approved by the Minister, he may 
by order make such provision as appears to him to be desirable 
for the purpose of securing that the remuneration paid by local 
education authorities to teachers is in accordance therewith. 

(2) The Minister shallnominate the person who is to be the chairman 
approved by him for the purpose of this section. 

There is now a Main Committee which deals with the Primary 
and Secondary Schools, a Committee for Technical, Commerd J 
Md Art Schools, Colleges and Institutes, a Committee for Farm 
tontutes and a Committee for Training Colleges. Burnham 
Committees arc the only statutory negotiating bodies.^® 
Membership 

The statute provide that the representative orgamsations shall 
nominate members of the Committees. Since the Burnham Com- 
mmees ate negotiating bodies, they are composed of panels 

employers and teachers. Beyond 
this the statute does not .t. i r A 


1 , — aiiu icacncrs. 

t pfcsctibc me composition of the Com- 
mixes. which has become established by custom. 

e nominatiMs to the authoridei’ panel arc as follows: nine 
Councils Association; six by the Association of 
Corporations; six by the Assodation of Education ' 
bv tl,.. Trr London Coimty Council; and two 

® .“J°mt EducationCommittee. On the teachers’ panel 
fVoJ!J T 1 “"'“ fiom the National Union of Teachers; four 
.uf T_ **°“*tion of Teachers in Technical Institutions; two 


Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters; two from 


tL- T„ : .«»»jwwaon oi Asustant Master . 

Assodacion of Assistant Mistresses; one from the 
4 of Hcadmasten; and one from the In- 

comnn<...1 pf Headmistresses. Thus both panels are 

Tear?.i-« jwenty-six memben. The National Union of 
un er-represented, and the Headmasten and Head- 


“ proportion to the 


tu*pe«on, SchTOj* ™ Scilei and Service Conditions for 
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by the Minister, arc mandatory on all local authorities. They do 
not discuss conditions of service. This gap is not so serious as it 
might be, for practically the same people discuss conditions of 
service, though not as the Burnham Committees. 

As there is no change in salaries unless both sides agree, the 
authorities, in a time of inflation, arc in a strong position; though 
in a time of falling price levels the teachers would be advan- 
tageously placed. The questions which cause the most trouble, 
apart from that of the basic scale, arc those of differentials and 
graduate equivalents. 

The Bur^am Committees arc dassed as Government advisory 
committees because they have a statutory relationship to the 
Minister of Education and because he plays a part in enforcing 
Aeir agreements. But in practice these committees arc negotiating 
bodies like Whitley Councils and other joint negotiating com- 
nuttees. and the Government plays no part in the actual operation 
of the committees, 

Advisory emmittet with administrative funcims 

COLONIAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
(Colonial Office) 

The origin of the Council lies with the Colonial Research 
Committee set up in June 1942. The Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940 had set aside a maximum of ^500,000 a year 
to be spent on colonial research, and a Government statement of 
1 *®“^ ^t that time had proposed an advisory committee. War 
conditions, however, postponed the establishment of the Com- 
for two years; in the meantime research grants were 
^ade without consultation. , . 

A research committee had existed from 1919 to 19^8 to ®dvne 
^ some small-scale research that was then undertaken, and me 
o'onial Development Act of 1929 included provision for 
t«wrch, and a Colonial Development Advisory Comimttee 
cr this Act advised on research among other matters. Neitiwr 
° these earlier committees included scientists. In contrast the 
committee was designed to prosnde permanent assistance 

f^otn scientific experts. , , 

^ome research matters were being dealt with by other colomal 
'^oty bodies — e.g. the Colonial Advisory Council on Agncul- 
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committcw. Each panel, representing the different groups on the 
authorities’ and teachers’ side, has to arrive at agreement within 
itself if it is to put its ease effectively to the opposing panel. The 
sub-committees, composed of representatives irom both panels, 
work to secure agreement on particular problems. When agree- 
ment is reached in a sub-committee, a report is submitted to the 
Mam Committee, and it is aiwa)*! accepted. Tlic real work of the 
Main Committee lies in working out the basic scale. This is the 
most important aspect of the negotiations involving all teachers 
and to which allowances and additions arc secondary, particularly 
^ regards cost. The actual procedure of negotiation on the Bum- 
ham Committees themselves shares a peculiarity with the Whitley 
Coim^s and other negotiating bodies in that only the leader of 
each side takes part in the discussion, though the other members 
arc present. 

The chairman, as has been mentioned, has no vote. A report is 
metefore the result of agreement between the two panels. As there 
1$ no provision for arbitration, there can be no settlement unless 
both paneb agree. Agreement is not always easy to obtain and 
there have been a number of occasions when bsues have been 
Tcicrred to the chairman or outsiders, if not for arbitration, at least 
lor advice to fadlitate a settlement. As an example, die question 

0 wndon weightmg was referred to a committee composed of 
iit David Hughes-Parry, Sir William Deary and Sirjolin Maude. 

1 ms method of working is probably due to the success of the fint 

urmw of the Committees, Lord Burnham, in breaking a 
ca ock m the salary negoriatiom of 1924-25.*^ Matters cannot 
c re erred to this sore of unofiicb] arbitration, whether of the 
tman or othen, unless both paneb arc agreed that this should 
c one, but, having agreed, it is very difficult for them to refuse 
the solution proposed. 

chairman that the committees communicate 
^ '^ho transmits the report to the 

1 , Munster has power to accept or reject a report, but 

in power to amend it. This is in contrast with the position 

Secretary of State may make alterations. 

«Tc ^ ^“fmmttees negotiate salary scales, which, when approved 
See R. V. V«non and N. S. Mansergh. op. cic., p. 206. 
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Mmhership 

The Comdl had in 1958 a membenhip of ten. In 1943-44 the 
membenhip was as small as six, and in 1949-50 was as large as 
tbuitecn. The chairman of the Coimcil from 1953-56 was the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 1956 
me Minuter of State for Colonial Affairs took over the chairman- 
^p. After 1949-50 the deputy chairman was the Deputy Under 
of State in charge of Economic Affairs. 

Most of the members were chairmen of the specialised com- 
TOttces. '^ere were also a few independent members. These 
r^ed in number after 1948 when die Council was reorganised, 
^ by 1958 there were only two; the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Professor of 
^ ** Cambridge, who joined the Council in 

•9S . No independent member served in any way ex offich. 
ihr.' usi^Iy found necessary to define the exact status of 
« whether of the Council or the committees. Gcncr- 

. ^’^^8 *he secretary is not a member of the research 
mittew; cxcepdons are the Colonial Medical Research Com- 
ecand the Colonial Agricultural Research Committee. In the 
Colonial Research Council he was an Assistant 
of the Colonial Office. 

wbir^ committees and sixteen sub-committees, 

associated with the Council imtil 1959, varies con- 
Afrin/ “^"'^^■venty-one for the Committee for Colonial 
Penonti^^c Health and Forestry Research to four for the 

Comtfl'f ^“^^°*"mittcc of the Colonial Medical Research 
Sociji bor the Linguistics Committee of the Colonial 

mce Research Council. There is much overlapping 
between committees and sub-committees 
tt loifp fi 1 subjects. Interest in colonial work is universal 
medidne — but it is not so easy to 
Jpccial,.- ■ ” \ research workers) in, say, the social sciences who 
^^^colonbl problems. 

Wttc " normally appointed for a term of three years, 
before th y rc^pointed. Members could, of course, retire 
^ of appointment expired— hence the appoint- 

n-jtjjjj ^ *^8S^rcd. The Road Research Committee adopted a 
bWjcd tncmbcrship and this system was adopted to a 

wu by the Pcstiadcs Research Committee. It was 
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turc, Animal Health and Foratry, and the Colonial Economic 
Advisory Committee. By 1 958, howc^'cr, most adWee on research 
(financed, either in whole or in part, by the British Government) 
had been brought under the aegis of the Council. In March 1948 
reorganisation in the Colonial development field took place, and 
at me same time the Colonial Research Committee became the 
Colonial Research Council, with the Parliamentary Secretary' for 
the Colomcs as chairman. The number of specialist committees 
attached to the Council in 1958 was nine, in addition to the Anti- 
Locust Research Centre, with its own adsnsory committee. In 
1959 the Council was replaced by the Overseas RcsearcJi Council, 
responsible to the Minister for Science. The various specialist 
committees continue their work at the Colonial Office. This 
acrount refers throughout to the situation in 1958. 

The Council retained the terms of reference given to it in 1948- 
They were: 


to advise the Seaeury of State for the Colonies on general qiiestiow 
relating to research policy in the Colonial Empire or for i» benefits 
to co-ordinate the wotk of the various eomminees which at present 
adwe the Secretary of State on spedal aspecu of research; and to 
ender advice to the Secrcury of Sate on research maners not falling 
within tlie province of any of these committers. 

In practice the main function of the Council was to recommend 
M a ocation of the approximately jFil million per annum which 
as spent on Colonial research; that is, it recommended an 
auocanoii of the money betsveen the various branches of research 
tor Which the specialist committees were responsible. These com- 
continue to make, allocations to specific pro- 
"JimU ^ research which had no specialist committee were 
which considered specific projects in 
flirt t,' u*" functions of the committees arc advisory only, 
si^ggestions arc normally accepted. 
tliA 1- Council had co-ordinating duties, it did not control 
hv f committees. These were (and still are) all appointed 
1,° *”d advised him directly. Many com- 

eirrlnMif memfacnhip of which is not drawn 

achirtvA,!^ ^ committees. Co-ordination was 

wnrV rtC*v° though die Council and the administrative 

lortinr, ,v. ^ in the Colonial Office, but also by inter- 

g embcrship among rdated committees. 
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of membership and consultation within the department where 
necessary. ... 

In some cases the Colonial Office financed research which was 
being done by a member of a committee. In some insunces it is 
desirable for fundamental research to be done in the me 
Kingdom, where the necessary spcdalised equipmmt and quahtied 
staff are more re adily available. The Colonial Office was respon- 
sible for the expenditure of the money and had to justify it ® 
Public Accounts Committee. Annual reports on the work of the 

Council andspedaUstcommitteeswerepubUshed, bound together 

and amounted to volumes of some three hundre pages, 
practice the functions of the Coundl amounted virtuaUy to 
‘administration”, since its recommendations ® nf 

cepted. Its advisory status was necessary since the 
State had to retain final responsibility for densions, 
accountable to the House of Commons for nr«r.Jla$s 

It brought into the administrative process md^en 
experts necessary forjudging the progress or research and the 

by !,v=«=as Research .Co-cO f 
speaalist committees conimucs, and their 
addcc is still avdlable to the Oalomal 
responsible for spending colonial devclopmen 
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normally the practice that when a member retired from his 
professorship or other office, he retired also from the Council and 
its committees; thus the membership consisted of men and 
women who were active and in touch with their subjects. 

Appointments were made by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. In selecting members, a balance was kept as far as pos- 
sible between the diferent disciplines. The Council and the com- 
mittees had no fixed size, and they could be increased, if desired, 
with relative ease. They were also free to invite men and women 
with special knowledge and experience to discuss their speciality 
at a committee meeting. Some of the committees, e.g. the 
Pesticides Research Committee and the Colonial Products 
Council, are provided with sdendfic secretaries who arc qualified 
to vrate their technical reports. Papers for the committees to study 
v/ere prepared by the secretaries, and these papers were usually 
about proposed schemes for research, on which the committees’ 
recommendations were sought regarding the sdentific merits of 
the scherne and its suitability for assistance from colonial develop- 
ment and welfare funds. 


Meelings and methods 

Schemes were suggested by Colonial Governments, by the 
committees and by the advisers to the Secretary of State. These 
schernes were examined first of all in the Colonial Office, to see 
whether they were prima fade reasonable and desirable, and to 
assess the Colony s ability to meet part of the cost from its own 
resources. A paper was circulated to committee members in the 
light of this. The Council and the committees reached their 
ecisiom by an informal process of discussion: no votes were 
P - 1 ‘^^8^*^>^cnts it was for the Secretary and the 

«-oiomai Office representatives to reduce as far as possible the 

measure of disagreement. 

The Council met usually to disoiss overall research policy and 
mance, ut not more than twice a year at the most. Most of the 
more frequently. A good deal of business is 
• ^ y correspondence between the members of the com- 

ces an t e Colonial Office, in taansultadon where necessary 
goyenments. TlKrc is no specific machinery pro- 
between die research committees and the 
visory committees; this is provided for by overlapping 
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UttT in ihc year the Couiidl conitJercd oihrr matkeu, par- 
ccularly Uirnia and China and the «nom rcitrscuom on tratic 
wth these counirin. It aho disamed a pper by the Mmistiy o 
Supply on the impact of die defence programme on the 
fag industry. The Coimcir* concmi wth Riusun and Clnncsc 
markets continued into 1957, and early in ilut year the 
for a European free trade area was put before the Couno . 
March aspedil meeting disoincd a Uoard ofTradc memoranduin 
on this subject, and die President replied to commenB made on it 
by industrialists. The free trade area continued to be rewew 
at summer meednm, but did not come tip later in the 
The general extvart situation wti discussed m April a 
factors which helped or hindered British 
Bomcsric des'clopinents such as the change in de 
automation, and dcs'clopment in the iron and steel nmm ^ , 
reported to the Council and discussed. At die end . 

Norii Amoian n»tt« .nj mde «H.h Chmi 

of Ministerial reporu to the Council, and tlicie .i:„ion 

betn-cettthe Council and memberaof the Canadun Trade Mt^on 
In 1958 the Council continned a«th topto ruclt « "T”, ” 
North Ameria and atecl ttiprito. Tha Mmutet of ““X 
attended to diteusa the expanaion of technical 
vclopments in engineering atatistica and the prob c .pedal 

for irew thrad. were brought before .he f 

paper on the nuehute tool induarrp- aca. dnet^. Th^““"°" "l 
Ean-Weat trade ava, again taken up and ... *0 
aidcrauon waa given to the general atate o g. 

industry, and prospects of its expansion. . j .vith die 

•nie CountS scTms to have be^ more 
general economic situation as it affected cngi 

the details ofdcvclopmenti in the uidmtryi sc ' fo^ov.-s 

rathe, duin .he home market. Much “f 

expected hnea-the employcra ,„d. 

cjdo in competing abroad to ’’'E" “ j gj^t^ardncaa. But 
unionian found o.he. ca.^ and. aa techinml bactwat 
much d.acuaaion took place >»''vccn "e Govemm^n 
employee, or the Government “-f Many dia- 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES; 
TWO EXAMPLES 

T he best way to assess the part played by advisory committees 
in the formation of Government poKcies woiJd be to 
examine closely the work and recommendations of particular 
committees over a period and compare them with Government 
decisions, and then to trace the coimecdon between them. It is not 
possible to carry out such an examination without access to 
departmental papers, and the notes which follow do not aspire to 
be more than indications from the sources available of what two 
advisory committees have done. 

The studies take different forms. One is a description of the 
topics discussed by a consultative committee; the otliet shows the 
action taken after a set of recommendations had been made by an 
expert committee. 

THE WORK OF THE ENGINEERINC ADVISORY COUNCIL, 

* 955-58 

The Engineering Advisory Council, set tm in 1946, had held 
about forty meetings by 1955. It consists ofeleven industrialists 
and eleven trade uruonists, with a number of civil servants present 
and the President of the Board of Trade in the chair. An account 
of its composition and methods is given on page 145. 

The main preoccupations of the Council at the end of 1955 and 
the begiruung of 1956 were overseas markets and steel supplies. 
There was discussion of the export situation which the autumn 
Budget of 1953 aimed to improve, followed by consideration of 
current prospects for engineering aborts in the Middle East and 
m Western Europe. This led to special attention being given to 
the effects of German competition, and a working party of ofEcials 
presented a twenty-page paper which was considered in the 
summer. The Council was consulwd about the forthcoming tariff 
negotiations at Geneva (and stressed the need to maintain 
adequate protection for certain products), and about the steel 
shortage and future supplies on whidi the Iron and Steel Board 
presented a paper. 

186 
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(v) The practice of employing married women graduates part 
time should be extended. 

(vi) Part-time teaching by university research worker or in- 
dustrial scientists should be organised where pracucable. 

(vii) The Ministry should prepare a pamphlet on careers in 
education for mathematics and science gra ua e . 

The level of salaries is outside the competence of M 

that the CouncU only observed that it was satisfied that financial 
prospects are a main factor in the situation . • 

tL Advisory Council on Scientific Poh^ considered these 
recommendations, adding some comments of its , -gj 

Pint, it suggested that ^university vacation or 
should be provided for science teachers to gjjt entry 

recent devkopments in their subject and to P f 
into the teaching profession becoming tantam ^ j ^ 
from the sdentSlI world. This suggestion 
University Grants Committee, to pass on to 
Secondly, the Advisory Council on 
agreeing that starting salaries for teachers w ^ | 

bought thatprospe* m i 

nnrfi»(i »Vi» nnlicv of ' 



WCK asiced to state '>>= PnnaP'” tt!?hS"o”he next 

ances and to estimate the expeniture un Burnham 

financial year.* This information arrangements were 

Committee, to consider whether exi g 

satisfactory. of the National Advisory 

The Minister commended the repo -n-Ve the best use of 

Council to local authorides, urging t em gj^jents between 

their science and mathematia * ,7 Uy deferring retire- 
neighbouring schools and tcchnica ma^ed women and by 
ment of such teachers, by ^^P in industry and 

part-time employment of saentuts 

universities. . f a,, reoort. a conference rep- 

As a result of the publicauon of the report. 

’ Ibid , para. j8. . 9260, >954 

• Seventh Annua! Report (i9>3"S4)* 

• Ibxi. P U. . 1054. Cm'*- 9^**' *' ^ ^ 

‘ See Mmiscry of Education Annw** ■ 

p. la. 
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tion, Ministerial visits to fordgn countries). Sometimes the trade 
unionists put forward a paper (trade with the Communist bloc, 
effect of defence cuts) and sometimes members of the Council 
were invited to comment on various matters (import duties on 
machinery, the standardisation of screw threads, the general state 
of the industry in the summer of 1958). 

During this period very little attention was paid by the House 
of Commons to the engineering industry as such. There were a 
number of Parliamentary Questions, often concerned with labour 
relations, and a debate on the motor industry in Febriury I 957 - 
The strike of May 1957 was not discussed by the Council (but did 
not hold up its discussion of other matters), and only impinged 
on the House of Commons through Questions. 

A REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 
TRAINING AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS, 1953-55 

The influence of advisory committees can occasionally be traced 
by means of published documents. The advice of the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers on the 
shortage of science teachers is an example. 

The Council, set up in 1949, has about frfry members, most of 
whom are nominated by organisations concerned with its prob- 
lems— local autliocity associations, the National Union of 
Teachen, and other teachers’ associations. It meets in full at least 
twice a year but works mainly through sulxommittces. Six of its 
reports had been published by 1958. A fuller account of its 
composition and functions is given on page 163. 

In November 1953 the Council published a report on “Graduate 

teachers of mathematics and science”,^ which made seven pro- 
posals for trying to overcome the shortage of teachen : 

(1) Laboratory assistants on national salary scales should be 
employed. 

(ii) Better equipment should be provided to improve con- 
ditions for teaching. 

(iii) Teachers should stay on after the retiring age. 

(iv) The Minister’s proposal to allow forty-five years’ service 
and service up to seventy years of age to count for pension 
should be applied. 

‘HMSO, 19 J 3 . 
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in the chemical, electrical and nieclwnical engineering indmtnM 

established a trust to give finandal help to the teaching o p 
applied science in independent and direct grant schoo . , 

I brief, then, an advisory committee pubhshed a repot mabng 
recommendations on how to overcome a 

report was considered by the Minister and by, i ^ 

olcr Government comtiittees. each of which made 

eestions. Special conferences of aU poMible 

held in addition and made mote suggesnons, a g 

not unimpteMive. Pout of the ongmJ ^ 
tecomtnendatiom were adopted. Salary paymen s 
conscription was modified; an educational trust 

group of industrial firms. AltogeAet some « CtovOTmmt 

departments and some 180 local authontics, / .i£„j 

headmistresses and headmasters and many mdustnal firms, were 

’‘‘^Sl'vettheless, the CouncU id "« f^SeXd 
difficult or very unpopular. Thus, the alios -art-time cm- 

;rot'rorm:^xXeis&^^^^ 

an easy beginning. fuffilmcnt have taken 

Other rccommendauons less ca^ r^venunent gave absolute 
longer to implement. Before *95® * , tut since 1958-59 

priority to the provision of new ^ .iLrated for the provision 
ibout million pet annum has ““XnXsome capital 
and equipping of nesv saence “““ wtfcquipment in nesv 
expenitute controls which, ^ national pay scale 

school laboratories have now bem • ^ though in 

for school laboratory assiswnw recommendation that 

1954 the Minister endowd ^ .^nloyment of these assistants, 
there should be more '"‘•"P'X, £c?d continoe to be pressed, 
and the Counal s proposab m j.., in this matter was 

The part played by the Ho^ of 
largely supplementary. It w asied Quesdom about 

de^elopmeiits very closely and Mu^^^ , 

the progress bemg made. ’".^^calmaupowetinJulylSSS- 
general debate on saenttfic and tecnnica r- 
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rescntative of employers of sdaitists was held in January 1954 
under the auspices of the Federation of British Industries. In July 
it recommended to the Minister an expansion of univenity sdcncc 
departments, an increase in the number of pupils taking science 
courses in grammar schools, a revision of teachers’ salaries and a 
modification of national service for graduates intending to be- 
come science tcachen. This was also recommended by the 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy and the Scottish Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir Edward Appleton. The 
Minister discussed these recommendations svith representatives of 
the Committee and of the Federation of British Industries. Further 
conferences betsveen universities, industry, schools and the 
Department were held.* In 1955 a resnsed version of the pamphlet, 
Jot University Gradnatts, was brought out 
following the seventh recommendation of the National Advisory 
Council. 

The Burnham Committee recommended amendments to the 
special allowances provisions, designed to increase the funds 
available and to clarify and, in effect, to extend the conditions on 
which they were payable. 

^ttister of Labour and National Service stated that from 
I9J<S deferment would be granted to first and second class 
honours graduates in mathematics and science, who wished to 
take up specified teaching posts, involving advanced work. This 
on the recommendation of the Conference 
u- LL auspices of the Federation of British Industries 

which had suggested the early release of such students. From 
J^uary 1958, deferment was extended to any graduate in 
chemistry, biology or general science taking up a teactog post in 
a grant-aided or cfEdent’ secondary school. Deferment for grad- 
Hiathcmatics and physics was limited to holders of first 
an second class honours degrees to provide for the needs of the 
From January 1959 deferment to teach has been 
granted to every graduate in mathematics or science who takes a 
r r'c school whidi offers science counes leading to 


advantage of discussing problems with non-official bodies 
is shown in another development. A number of large companies 

• Ministry ofEducation Annual Repon, igsj, Cmd. 0785, Ch 1, paras. 39-40. 
Recognised as efficient by the Mi^ ofEducation. 
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MAJOR NOMINATING BODIES 

lists give the advisory commiK^ (widiin the 
1 report) fo which a number of lea^g °Sor 

tions acknowledge sending representadyes or S r ^ 

inclusion. They do not necessarily include all com j-fofjnal. 
the method of nomination or suggesdon is pnva c i.ygjj’ 

Other trade associations, Chambers of or_ 

assodations. professional bodies, trade unions 
ganisations o? various types, of course, put f°7«^*Sher“ 
Both for the comnuttecs mted and for many no 
TVo points about the Usts should be 
that the? are based on cases where the 

making nominations makes it unEk^y that ..-anisation witt 
comp.nUc; for in rimiUr drcoms^cn “"'utSe “ote 
zhiA to W put forw.ra a committee ““t'' ^ “^r 
wiil irgard the arranBcmcnts as 

acknowledged. Secondly, the smctapplj misleadingly 

“Govemmlnt advisory eomnuttee" *5 3e5 

short-some organisations make 
committees or similar bodies of one so or 

industrial organisations 
AKOciation of Britiih Chamber* of Commerce (13) 

National Production Advisory Trade Negotiations snb- 

Consulutive Committee for Industry (an 
committee) 

Exhibitions Advisory Committee 

Census of Ptoducuon Advisory Committee 

Committee on EPA matters o - 1 

Civil Defence Joint Planning Staff Adviwry Panel 

National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disable 

Central Transport Consuluave Co^ttec 

Industrial CoJ Consumers' Council 

Oil Consumers’ Council 

Post Office Advisory Comal _ /-e,„™»rce 

Joint Committee for National Industry and Commerce 

Nauonal Advisory Council on Education for try 
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The initial proposals came from the Advisory Council, therefore, 
but the Commons' vigilance was agnificant in ensuring that they 
were not ignored. It is not the case, of course, that no interest %vas 
taken in this problem before the Advisory Council reported, or 
that nothing would have been done if there had been no $u^ 
report; but its work did provide a focus for discussion and its 
proposals a programme for action. 



MAJOR NOAnNATlNC BODIES 

Eskbidons Advisory Committee 

Revolving Fund (Loans to Indostry) Comniittce 

Central Transport Consultative Committee 

Industrial Coal Consumen* Council 

Oil Consumers’ Council 

Census of Production Advisory Comimttec 

Post Office Advisory Council 

Civil Defence Joint Planning Staff Advisory Panel 

National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce 


Trades Union Congress (30) 

National Production Advisory Council on Industry 
Economic Planning Board 

Development Areas Treasury Advisory Comiiuitec 

National Joint Advisory Council (and the Joint Consultative CommicteeJ 

Consultative Committee for Industry 

Committee on EPA nutters 

Cimsus of Production Advisory Committee 

C^us of Distribution Advisory Committee 

Cinematograph Filins Coundl 

Companies Act General Consultative Committee 

Duty-free Machinery Imports Committees - , ui j 

National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disabled 

Cost of Living Advisory Commitiec 

Women’s Consultative Committee 

National Insurance Advisory Committee 

Industnal Injuries Advisory Councsl 

Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council 

Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council 

Oil Consumers’ Council 

Central Transport Consultative Committee 

Committee on Road Safety 

National Civil Awation Consultative Coui^ UHnrrActl 

National Advisory Council on EducatioR lor Uia y 

Qvil Defence Joint Planning Staff Advisory Panel 
Colonial Labour Advisory Committee 

Oversea Migration Board j4j„-~Arf 

Advisory Committee on the R^ruitmenc of Nurses and Midwives 

National Consultative Council on the Recruitment 01 
Advisory Panel for Industnal film* 
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British Employers’ Confederation (13) 

Nidonal Produaion Advisory Connal m Industry 
Economic Planning Board 

National Joint Advisory Council (and tlicjMnt Consultative Committee) 
Committee on EPA matters 

National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disabled 
Cost of Living Advisory Committee 
National Insurance Advisory Commicree 
Industrial Injuries Advisory Council 

Advisory Covmal on the relationship between employment in the Services ana 
Civilian Life 

Advisory Panel for Industrial Films 
Oversea Migration Board 
Industrial Health Advisory Committee 

Narional Consultative Counal on Recruitment of Nurses and Midwives 
Federation of British Industries (21) 

National Production Advisory Council on Industry 
Economic Plaiuiing Board 

Consultative Committee for Industry (and Bilateral Trade Negotiatiow sul^ 
committee) 

Advisory Coiiutiucee on Commeraal Information Overseas 

Exhibitions Advisory Conuninee 

Duty-free Machinery Imports Committee 

Census of Production Advisory Committee 

Committee on EPA mitten 

Advisory Panel for Industrial Films 

Civil Defence Joint Planning Staff Advisory Panel 

National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce 

Central Advisory Water Committee 

Clean Air Counal for England and Wales 

Water Pollution Research Board 

Technical Personnel Committee 

Industrial Coal Consumets' Council 

Oil Consumers' Council 

Central Transpon Consultative Committee 

National Civil Aviation Consultative Council 

Scottish Advisory Council for Education 

Clean Air Council for Scotland 

National Union of Manufacturers (ii) 

National Production Advisory Coundl on Lidustry 

Consultauve Committee for hidnstry (and Bilateral Trade Negotiations sub- 
committee) 



MAJOR NOMINATING BODIES 

Fire Service CoDege Bond 
Police Council 

Police Council for Great Britain 

Police Promotions Examination Board 

Police College Board of Governors 

Central Committee on Common Police Services 

Joint Negotiating Committee for the Probation Service 

Protecdon of Birds Advisory Committee ^ 

National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers 

Secondary Sdiools Examination Council 

Burnham Committees i_ »>• t.t^ 

National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disabled 
National Institute of Houseworken Advisory CounaJ mMwiVm 

National Advisory Coundl for the Reewiement of Nunes and Msdwives 
Central Health Services Council 

Advisory Committee for the Health and Welfare of Handicapped Persons 
Aisodarioa of Edneation Committeee (5) 


ifajonJ Adrisoi^'Sundl o« the Toimng mi SoP* »f T"*"” 
Secondary Schools Examination Council 
Committee on Road Safety .. 

National Institute of Housewotkets Advisory Co 

National Union of Teachers (5) 

Secondary Schools Examination Council 
Committee on Road Safety . _ -t 

National Inmmt e of Housevs-orkers Advisory CounoJ 
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OTHER NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
National Farmers’ Union (l6) 

Agriculturil Improvement Coimdl lor England and Wales 
Poultry (Stock Improvement) Advisory Committee 
Agricultural Machinery Advisory Committee 
Joint Panel of Crop Protection Products Approved Scheme 
Oats and Barley Defidency Payments Advisory Committee 
Wheat Defiaency Payments Advisory Committee 
Sugar Beet Research and Education Committee 
Land Pests Advisory Committee 

Advisory Committee under the Fertiliser and Feedingstuffs Act, 1926 

Agncultural Statisties Advisory Committee 

Committee on Agricultural Valuation 

Central Advisory Committee on Artificial Insemination 

Jomt Advisory Panel on Fatstock Guarantee Scheme 

Bull and Boar Lteensuig Advisory Committee 

Central Advisory Water Committee 

Central Transport Coiuuluttve Committee 

Association of Municipal Corporations (id) 

Central Fire Bngades Advisory Council 

Fire Service College Board 

Centra] Transport Consultative Commiitee 

Committee oa Road Safety 

Advisory Committee on Od Pollution of the Sea 

PoLce Council 

Police Council for Great Britain 

Fohee PromoQons Examination Board 

Pohee College Board of Governors 

Central Committee on Common Police Services 

Joint Negotiating Committee for the Probanon Service 

National Advisory Coundl on the Trainii^ and Supply of Teachers 

Secondary Schools Exanunation Cousval 

Burnham Committees 

NaUonal Institute ofHouseworkerj Advisory Council 

National Advisory Council for die Rccmitmcnt of Nurses and Midwives 

County Councils Association (20) 

Central Transport Consultitive Committee 
Committee on Road Safety 
Advisory Committee on Oil Pollution of the Sea 
Central Fne Brigades Advisory Council 
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Pig Reeor(lmg Advisory Committee , 

Hill Firming Advisory Committee for Englmd, Wales an ^ ^ 
Nortliem Ireland , , 

(HdlFarming Act, 1946, Sec 32.i94'3Actamen 

extended by the livcstodc Rearing Act, t95*»**' * 

Hill Farming Aa, :9J6) , ,i A 

Hill Fanning Advisory Committee for England, ^ ^ ^ 
Northern Ireland, Sub-Committee for Wales and on ^ 
mouth 

(Statutes as above) 

Joint Advisory Panel on the Fatstodt Guarantee SAcme ^ 
Technical Advisory Committee on Meat Research 
Bee Diseases Advisory Committee 

(Agriculture (Misc, Ptov.) Act, I94** Sec. , 

Cbwultative Committee on ECE and OEEC Horuculmral 
Aflaiis 

Poultry (Stock Improvement) Advisory Con^tw 
Advisory Committee on the Provincial Agricultura 
omict Service 

Conference of Provincial Agricultural Economists 
Agriculcural Stadsticj Advisory Committee 
(Agriculture Act, i947. Sec. 7?) 

Consumers’ Committee for England and Wal« 

(Agticulraral Marketing Act, 193** Sec. 9) 

Consumers' Committee for Great Britain —j-d 

(Agricultural Marketing Act, I9I>» S^ 9» .□lo'l 
by Sec, 18 (6) of the Agricultural Mark^g Act. I949^ 

Committee of Invcstigauoa for England and 

(A^cultural Marketing Act, ip5t> ^^7 9) 

Committee of Invest^ation for Great Drttaui 

(Agricultural Marketing Act, I9J*» ** 

Sec. i8 (6) of the Agri^tuial Marketing A”’ 
Agricultural Marketing Facilities Committee o 
Btitam, 

(Agriculcural Marketing Act, i93».Se^**’“ 

by Sec. 18 (6) ofthe Ag^turalMatk^g EiieUnd 

Agricultural Marketing Facilities Comimtiee 
and Wales . 

(Agricultural Marketing Act, I93*» Sec. t*! 

National Food Survey Committee 

Grassland Unlisanon Committee ^.„„m!ttee 

o» B«l.y Drfic«..y 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN 1958 

T hese lists follow the definition used in the rest of the report; 

bodies attached to central Government departments in an 
advisory capacity, containing non-official members, and of a 
standing rather than a temporary character. Figures are ^ven for 
both non-official members and official memben, but in many 
cases the number of official members, in particular, varies from 
meeting to meeting. Official members sometimes include Minis- 
ters as well as dvil servants. Where there is statutory authority for 
a committee this is noted in brackets. It must be emphasised that 
the hsts refer to March 1958, and are not intended as an up-to-date 
guide to the current situation. 

ADMIRALTY {13) 

Nm- 

epia! qpitl 


Education Advisory Comnuctec for the Royal Navy 8 4 

Shipping Defence Adviior)' Comnu'tree 4 

Shipping Defence Personnel and Training Committee 8 8 

Medical Consultative Board d s 

Advisory Committee on Naval Chaplaincy Servite 4 4 

Shipbuilding Advisory Committee 1} 7 

Admiralty Dry Docks Committee 2 7 

Intcr-drpartmenCal Scientific and Tcdmkal Committee on 
Optical Glass 3 

R.N.R. (General Service) General Committee 8 la 

R.N.R. (Patrol Service) General Committee 8 la 

Fuel and Lubricants Advisory Committee 7 id 

Preservation of Wooden Vessds Committee 4 4 

H.M.S. Victory (Ship) Advisory Technical Committee 8 4 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, HSHERIES AND FOOD (54) 

opial O^CliiI 

Agricultural Improvement Coimal for England and Wales *7 i 

Smallholdings Advisory Council r8 o 

(Agncultural Act, 1947, IV) 

Bull and Boar Licensing Advfcoiy Comm^ec H ^ 

Central Advisory Committee on Artificial Insemination 13 * 
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Non- 

cfficial Official 

Intenudonal Fisheries Convention, I94<5» Uoitcri Kingdo”^ 

Consultative Committee 


AIR MINISTRY (xj) 


Non* 

official 


Official 


Air Cadet Coundl 

Scottish Air Cadet Council 

ATC Central Coundl of Welfare 

ATC Scottitii Coundl of Welfare . 

Air Advisory Committee (Auxiliary and Reserve Forces; 
Advisory Board on Chapl^cy Services 
Education Advisory Committee for the RAF 
flying Personnel Researdv Committee 
Medi^ Advisory Board 

Meteorological Committee , , ^ 

Meteorological Research Committee and Sub^onj™ 
Advisory Committee on Meteorology for Scotland 

COLONIAL OFFICE (w) 

Colonial Research Council 
Advisory Committee on Co-operation m the o 
Adrisory Committee on Education in the Colonic , 

Advisory Committee on Colonial Geology ati 

Advisory Committee on Sodal Development m the Co _ 

Advisory Committee on Treatment of Offenders m the 
Colonies , . ,i Health 

Colonial Advisory Counol of Apiculture, 
and Forestry 

Colonial Advisory Medical Conastuttee n^eatch 

Colonial Agriculture, Animal Healdi and Forestry 
Committee „ _.^iftec 

Colonial Agricultural Machinery Adyiwry 
Colonial Economic Researdi Comimnee 
Colomal Fisheries Advisory Committte . 

Colonial Housing and Town Plannii^ Advuory 
Colomal Labour Advisory Committee 
Colonial Local Government Advisory Pane 
Colonial Medical Research Committe* 


Non- 

official 
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Nm- 

e^dal 


wheat Dcfideacy Payments Advisory Committee 

7 

3 

Authorisation of Merchants Advisory Panel 

4 

3 

Crop Protection Products Approval Scheme Advisory 
Corrunittce 

6 

4 

Joint Panel of the Advisory Committee of the Crop Protec- 
tion Products Approval Scheme 

14 

6 

Agricultural Machinery Advisory Committee 

15 

6 

Advisory Committee on Researdi dedgned to improve Sea 
Defence 

6 

7 

Advisory Committee on Oceanographic and Mrtcorological 
Research 

3 

(S 

Central Scholarships Committee 

9 

0 

Agricultural Colleges Committee 

3 

I 

Sugar Beet Research aixd Education Committee 

10 

2 

Committee on Agricultural Valuation 

12 

i 

(Agricultural Holdings Aa, 1948. Sec 79) 

Advisory Cotrunittee on the Farm Improvement Scheme 

14 

6 

GUnllyn Advisory Committee 

14 


Advisory Comminee under ^rdlisen and FeedingstuiTs 
Act, 1926 

47 

0 

(Fertilisers and FeedingstuS Act, 1926. Sec. 33) 

Milk and Milk Products Technical Advisory Committee 

13 

6 

Advisory Committee on the Revolving Loan for Agriculture 

S 


Oils and Fats Advisory Panel 

8 

<S 

Merchandise Marks Standing Committee 

3 

0 

(Merchandise Marks Act. 1926, Sec 4) 

Food Standards Commictee 

8 

7 

Land Pests Advisory Committee 

10 

5 

Land Pests Advisory Commictee foe Wales 

9 

4 

Joint Standing Consultative and Advisory CommittK on 
lofestarion of Food 

Shipping Panel 

7 

4 

Transport and Warehousing Panel 

14 

* 

Food Trade Panel 

IS 

I 

Joint Standing Consultative Commince on Rodent Control 

15 

7 

Central Sewer Comminec 

12 

3 

Advisory Committee on Fobonous Substances tised in Agri- 
culture and Food Storage 

3 

II 

Advisory Conimitrec on Pobonous Substances used in Agri- 
culture and Food Storage, Sckntific Sub-Committee 

4 

10 

White Fish Industry Advbory Counol 

54 


(Sea Fbh Industry Act, 19JI, Sec 3) 
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Tnining College Committee 
(Education Act, 1944. See. 89) 

Victoria and Albert Museum Advisoo' Counal 
Science Museum Advisory Cound! 

Secondary School Examinations Council 
National Advisory Coundl on Education for Industry ana 
Commerce , . -i„ 

National Advisory Council on the Training an opp y 
Teachen 

Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children 
Carapino Advisory Coranuttee .r_,— tn 

Jokt Committee for Av.-ard of National Certificate, m 

Joint Committee for Award of National Cernficatw in 
for Award of N.do,al Rrrril D^trikudoo 

CettiEeates 

ministry of health (iS) 

Central Health Service Council . 

sSSlMrr^'S’L^XM-'TCoorod.rrr 

Standing Medical Advisory Comimttee 

Standing Mental Health Advisory C>inmi 
Standuig Nursing Advisory 
Standing Ophthalmic Advisory mittee 

Stan^ Pi™ccudcal Advise^ 

Standmg Tuberculosis Advisory 

{All these e above) p,^,tioiis Joint Committee 

Classification of Propnetaty P 

Pr-rddo™.. 0 «..b»foa Com- 

buuon Committee 

Dental Manpower Commi«ee^^^^^ 

Nmond MrJicd 

Drrrg R=,m.r~rp>r Advuory ComoA- 
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Non- 



official 

Official 

Colonial Native Law Advisory Pand 

5 

2 

Colonial Pesticides Researcfa Committee 

8 

11 

Colonial Products Covmcil 

10 

5 

Colonial Social Science Researda Cotindl 

9 

I 

Colonial University Grants Advisory Committee 
Consultative Committee on Ac Wdfare of Colonial Stu- 

7 


dents m the United Kingdom 

Council for Overseas Colleges of Arts, Sdena and Tech- 

n 

3 

nology 

n 

5 

East African Currency Board 

2 

2 

West African Currency Board 

1 

4 

Falkland Islands Dependencies Sdcndlic Committee 

3 

6 

Inter-Univenity Council for Higher Education Overseas 
Managing Committees of Ac Bureau of Hygiene and 

43 

I 

Tropical Diseases 

9 

5 

Tsetse Fly and Ttypanosomiaris CommiRec 

II 

6 

COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OITICE (s) 
Non- 

Offiet^' 


^cial 

Ovenea Msgtaaon Board 

Indian Military Service Family Pension Fund Consultative 

12 

I 

Committee 

Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund Consultative 

3 

° 

Committee 

Indian Military Widows’ and Orphans' Fund Consultative 

3 


Committee 

Superior Services (Indu) Family Pension Fund Consultative 

3 


Committee 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION (i6) 

3 

Non- 



official 

Official 

Central Advisory Council for Education (England) 
(Education Act, 1944, Sec 4) 

3 « 


Crarral Advisory Council forEducarion (Wales) 

(As above) 

Burnham Committees: 

23 


Mam Committee 

' 33 

0 

Technical Committee 

27 

0 

Farm Institute Committee 

17 

0 
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Non- 


Advisory Comroittce on die Adminismtion of die Cnsdty 
to Animals Act, 1876 
(Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876) 
london Juvenile Courts Consultative Committee 
Advisory Committee for the admissimt of Jewish Ecclesias- 
tical OfScen to the United Kingdom 
Addsory Committee on Deprivation of Citizenship 
(Brinsh Nationality Act, 1948, Sec. 20 (6) and (7) ) 
Advisory Council on the Treatment of Ofienden 
Civil Defence— Rescue Adsdsory Committee 
Civil Defence— Training Advisory Panel 
Civil Defence— Industrial Advisory Pand 
Home Office— Gas Cylinders and Containers Committee 
Standmg Inter-Departmental Committee on Hydrogen 
Cyanide (Fumigation) A«, 19J7 
(Hydrogen Cyanide (Fumigadoo) Act, 1937) 



16 

12 

5 

18 

7 

g 

7 

3 


Official 


0 

3 

o 

8 

9 


ministry of housing and local government (11) 


Non- 

officiel 


Central Houring Advisory Committee 3® 

(Housing Aa. 1937, Sec. 1*3) 

Central Advisory Water Comminee 27 

(Water Act, 1943, Sec. 2) 

Advisory Comnuttee on Bialdings of Spedal Ardiitectural 
ot Historic Interest 13 

Cjowtt and Country Planning Act, 1957. Sec. 30 (5) ) 

Standi^ Tedinical Committee on Synthetic Detergents 9 

Tedinial Committee on Stormwater Overflows and the 
Disposal of Stormwater 9 

Committee on the Rating of Plant and Machinery 5 

(Rating and Valuation Aa, 1925, Sec. 24 (6) ) 

Committee on the Rating of Charities 5 

Clean Air Coimcfl 29 

(Clean Ait Aa, 1936, Sec. 23) 

Advisory Committee on Ironstone Restoration 4 

. (Maeral Wettings Aa. 1931, See. 34) 

tindiag Conference on Ironstone (landowners} 17 

■' foe Wales and Monmoutiuhire 28 


Official 

2 


6 

6 
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Non- 

eficial 

Officia! 

Food Hypcne Advisory Coundl 

Health and Welfare of Handicapped Pcnons Advisory 

iS 

° 

Committee 

20 

0 

Radioactive Substances Committee 

National Consultative Council ondicRecnutinent of Nurses 

20 

* 

and Midwives 

40 

3 

TherapeuBC Substances Committee 

6 

1 


(TtcHpeutic Subsunces Act, 1915, Set 4 {2) ) 

SpedilUts Awud&fotPtofessioQalDaoncdoaCommktec li 3 


HOME OFFICE (30) 


Protection of Birds Advisory Conunjttce 

official 

14 

O^cia! 

0 

(Protection of Birds Aa, J9j4f Sec. 11 (1)) 

State Management Distticts Council 

6 

3 

Elsetotal Confetence 

16 

6 

Probation Advisory and Training Board 

17 

3 

London Probation Comnuccee 

TO 

I 

Joint Negodating Committee for the Probation Service 

II 

z 

Central Comminee on Common PoL'ce Services 

20 

t 

Committee of the Queen’s Police Gold Medal Essay Com- 

peadon 

6 

i 

Police Fiomotion Exarninadon Board 

17 

4 

Police Coundl 

34 

I 

(Police Act, 1919, Sec. 4 and Para. 18 of Part t of the 

Schedule] 

Police Counal for Great Britain 

48 

<5 

PoL'ce College Board of Goveniois 

13 

3 

Organisation of RmomI Sdcntidc Advisen for Civil 

Defence 

41 

0 

Advisory Council on Child Care 

17 

3 

(Qiildrea Act, 1948, Sec. 43) 

Central Training Council in Child Cate 

17 

2 

Approved Schools Central Advisory Committee 

16 

6 

Cimtra] Fire Brigades Advisory Coimcil 

38 

7 

Rre Service College Board 

13 

3 

(Hrc Services Act, 1947, Sec. 23) 

Conference of Chief Regional Hre Offinn designate 

12 


Poisons Board 

12 

7 

(Pharmacy and Poisons Act, 1933, Sec. 16) 
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Advisory Committee on the Adminutiadcm of the Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1876 
(Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876) 

London Juvenile Courts Consultative Conunittee 
Advisory Committee for the admission of Jewish Ecclesias- 
tical Officers to the United Kingdom 
Advisory Committee on Deprivation of Onzendiip 
(British Nationality Act, 1948, Sec. 20 ( 6 ) and (7) ) 
Advisory Council on the Treatment of OfiendcR 
Civil Defence — Rescue Advisory Committee 
Civil Defence — Training Advisory Panel 
Civil Defence — Industrial Advisory Panel 
Home OiBce — Gas Cylinders and Concainen Committee 
Standing Inter-Departmental Committee on Hydrogen 
Cyanide (Fumigation) Act, ijijy 
(Hydrogen Cyanide (Fumigation) Act, 1937) 


Non- 

official Official 

11 0 

16 2 

12 0 

5 0 

18 I 

7 o 

8 3 

7 0 

3 8 

I 9 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT (li) 


Central Housing Advisory Committee 

Non- 

official 

30 

Official 

i 

(Housing Act, I9J7, Sec. 143) 

Central Advisory Water Committee 

27 

i 

(Water Act, 1945, Sec. 2) 

Advisory Committee on Buildings of Special Architectural 
or Historic Biterest 

13 

0 

(Town and Country Planning Act. 1937, Sec. 30 (s) ) 
Standing Technical Committee cm Synthetic Dcteigents 

9 

6 

Technical Committee on Stormwater Overflows and the 
Disposal of Stonnwater 

9 

6 

Committee on the Rating of Plant and Machinery 

5 

0 

(Rating and Valuation Art. 192S» Sec. 24 (6) ) 
Committee on the Rating of Cliariries 

S 

0 

Clean Air Council 

29 

3 

(Clean Air Act, igi 6 . Sec. 23) 

Advisory Committee on Ironstone Restoratioa 

4 

4 

(Mineral Workings Act, t9S*» Sec. 34) 

Standing Conference on Ironstone (Landowners) 

17 

S 

CounciJ for Wales and Monmouthshire 

28 

0 
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CENTRAL OFnCE OF INFORMATION (4) 

Non- 

c§\ci(sl 

Advisory Committee for Appointment of Advertising 

Agents * 

0§ickl 

Advisory Panel for Industrial Films 

J 

10 

North Overseas Publicity Adviwry Committee 

} 

7 

Welsh Overseas Publicity Advisory Comimttcc 

5 

7 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE (3S») 

National Joint Advisory Council 

Non- 

rr^tial 

40 

O^riisl 

Joint Consultative Committee 

J6 

2 

National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Dis* 
abled 

i9 

1 

pisabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, Sec i?) 
Advisory Coundl on Relation^P between Employment in 
the Services and Civilua Life 

20 

10 

National Advisory Comraiccee on the Employment of Older 
Men and Women 

iS 

10 

(Employasent and Training Act, 19*8, Sec 1 (1) ) 
Women’s Consultative Committee 

II 

2 

(Sec up before theEmployment and Training Act, 1948. 
but Slow derives authority from Sec i (1) ) 

National Institute of Houseworfcers Advisory Council 

33 

1 

(Set up before the Employment and Training Act, 1948, 
but now denves authonty from Sec. 1 (a) ) 

Advisory Panel to consider Deferment Apphcations by Post- 
Graduate Students 

4 

2 

Technical Personnel Committee 

7 

It 

Physics and Mathematics Advisory Panel 

13 

3 

Mechanical Engineering Committee 

II 

I 

Electrical Engineering Advisory Comsmttec 

9 

4 

Civil Engineering Advisory Committee 

IQ 

I 

Architecture and Public Utilities Advisory Committee 

12 

I 

Industrial Healdi Advisory Comnritfee 

20 

13 

Cost of Living Advisory ComiDiccec 

9 

8 

Retail Prices Index Technical Comniittoe 

2 

6 

Industrial Rehabilitarion Devdopmeot Committee 

2 

4 

Inter-Departmental Committee oa bdunrial Safety Re- 
searth 

7 

3 
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Commiaec cn Siftty, Health and Wd&ic in tie Penery 
Ir.dssny 

Joint Standing Committee for tie Pottery Industry 
Joint Standing Committee for tie Drop Fergtng Industry 
Joint Standing Committee for ihejote Indtatty 
Main Jc^t Standmg Committee for tie Wool TextiJc 
Industry 

Joint Standmg Committee for tie Wool Industry for Scot- 
land 

Joint Standing Committee for tie Cotton Spmnmg Section 
of lie Industty 

Joint Standing Committee on Cotton caving 
Loom Fencing Committee— Sob-Committee of tie Joint 
Standing Committee on Cotton Weaving 
Joint Advisory Committee on FoimJry Goggles 
Joist Standing Committee on Conditions ta Iron Foundnes 
Joint Standmg Committee on Safety, Health and Welfare 
Cenditiotu m Non-Ferrous Foundries 
Jorni Standing Committee on Omdiaons m Steel Foirndnes 
Joint Standing Committee on Safety n the Use of Pooet 
Presses 

Joint Standing Committee for Pievestton of Aerwena m 
Paper Mills 

Joint Adrbory Committee for tie Cctteai Industty 
Advisory Panel ca Radiological Problems m Indvrttty 
Advisory Panel on Denrutological Problems in f!>Ji»tty 
Advisory Panel ca Opidulmologtol Prebtxrj arisirg m 
Indattry , 

Advisory Committee ca Safety and Ilealdi ri tie Cc.-iag 
and Cml Eagiaeering Indmtnes 


N.-i- 


9 


LORD aiANCELLOR*S OFFId (i) 


qfjul 


Advnorv Committee c« Legal Ad a." J Advxt 
(legal Ad and Advxe Act, 1919. Sec- Ij) 

LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
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CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION (4) 

Non- 

efficial Official 

Advisory Committee for AppewtmaU of Advertising 
Agents * * 

Advisory Panel for Industrial Frlms S 10 

North Ease Oveneas Publicity Advisory Committee J 7 

Welsh Overseas Publidcy Advisory Committee S 7 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE (39) 


National Joint Advisory Council 
Joint Coiuultadve Committee 

National Advisory Council or* the Employment of the Dis- 
abled 

(Disabled Pcnotis (Employment) Act. tpMt Sec. 17) 
Advisory Coundl on BeladonslupbetweenEmploymentm 
the Services and Civilun Zile 

Nadoiul Advisory Committee on the Employment of Older 
Men and Women 

(Employment and Training Act. 1948, Sec. i (a) ) 
Women's Consulutive Committee 

(Set up before the Employment andTtamisg Act, 1048, 
but now derives authority from Sec. I (a) ) 

Nadonil Insdcuce of Kouseworkm Advisory Council 

(Set up before the Employment and Training Act, 2948, 
but now derives authonty from Sec. i (a) ) 

Advisory Panel to condder Deferment Appheadons by Post- 
Graduate Students 
Technical Personnel Committee 
Physics and Mathematics Advisory Panel 
Mechanical Engineering Committee 
Electrical Engineering Advisory Committee 
Qvil Engineering Advisory Committee 
ArchitecTure and Pubhe Udhdes Advisory Committee 
Industrial Health Advisory Cdmmmce 
Cost of laving Advisory Comwitrec 
Retail Prices Index Tecbucal Committee 
Indostnal Rchabihtation Dcvclapmenc Committee 
Inter-Departmental Comnuttec on ladusmal Safety Re- 
search 


Noft- 

officiat 

40 

16 

29 


18 

It 

33 


13 

II 

9 


ii 

ao 


7 


Official 


10 

10 
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Non- 
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c^ial 


Industrial Coal Consumers* Coundt 

(CoaJ Indzatry Nadoaalisation Act, 1946, Sec. 4) 
Informal Committee with the DSIR for the Supervision of 

25 

0 

Research Work on Dust Explosions in Factories 

Joint Committee with Central Electridtf Generating Board 

3 

7 

on Gas Turbine Development 

2 

5 

Joint Committee with NCB on Gas Turlnne Project* 

5 

3 

Mining Qualifications Board 

(Mines and Quarries Act, I9S4, Sec. LfS) 

8 

1 

National Joint Pneumoconiosis Committee 

5 

8 

Oil Companies Technical Committee 

4 

I 

Oil Consumers’ Council 

33 

0 

Safety in Mines Research (Advisory) Board 

It 

2 

Sdcntific Advisory Coundl 

Standing Advisory Committee on Oil Synthesis Research 

9 

2 

and Dw^lopmcat Work 

Standing Departmental Commiaee on Acddental Deaths 

4 

4 

from Gas Poisoning 

5 

7 

Working Party on Gasiheadon 

MINISTRY OF SUPPLY (41) 

3 

Nen- 

3 

Advisory Council on Sdentific Researdi and Technical 

ejicial 

Oj^ridl 

Development 

14 

7 

Aeronaudeal Research Councal 

ti 

22 

Inter-Scrvicc Metallu^cal Research Council 

TS 

r3 

Joint Service Materials (Non-Metallic) Advisory Board 

6 

9 

Aero-engine Lubricating Oil Cotninittcc 

16 

13 

Aeto-engine Test Plant Committee 

6 

4 

Aero-tyic Advisory Committee 

3 

11 

Aircraft Steels Pand 

9 


Airworthiness Joint Standing Committee 

11 

»3 

Ammunidon Production Coasultaliye Committee 

10 

10 

Aviation Fuel Comnuttee 

19 

14 

Boundary Layer Control Committee 

It 

10 

Die Casting Advisory Committee 

4 

18 

Electrical Components Researdi and Development Com- 
mittee 

ina. 

n.a. 

Explosives Storage and Transport Committee 

Tedinical Advisory Committee on Use of Maa-madc fibres 

na. 

n^ 

in Service Clotl^g and General Stora 

5 
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Nob- 

official O^cwl 

Sdcndfic Library and Technical Informadon Committee 5 ^ 

Oveneas Sdaitific Rektionj Committee 3 5 


Natural Resources (Technical) Committee 

14 

z 

Biology and Allied Sdences Committee 

7 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE (<) 

National Insurance Advisory Committee 

Non- 

officuil 

9 

OfficuJ 

(National Insurance Att, 1946, Sec. 41) 

Industrial Injuries Advisory Cooncil 

16 

0 

(National Insurance (bidustrul Injufics) Act. igi6. Sec. 

4O 

Central Advisory Committee on “Wat Pennons 

27 

2 

(War Pensions Act, 1921, Sec 3) 

Special Grants Committee 

7 

0 

(Naval and Military War Pensions (Transfer of Powers) 
Act, 1917, Sec. a) 

POST OFHCE (5) 

Post Office Advisory Council 

Nw- 

19 

Official 

4 

Television Advisory Committee 

8 

3 

Postmaster General’s Advisory Committee on Wireless 
Interference 

58 

0 

(V^^eless Telegraphy Act, 1949, Sec. 9) 

Postmaster General's Advisory Committee to hear appeals 
from ^?^l^eless Operators 

3 

0 

(Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1949, first Schedule) 
ftequcncy Advisory Committee 

14 

12 

MINISTRY OF POWER (18) 

Adsrisory Committee on Rescue Work and Rescue Apparatus 

Nob- 

efficidl 

Official 

7 

Domestic Coal Consumers* Conndl 

30 

0 

(Coal Industry Nationaluation Ac^ 1946, Sec. 4) 
Electrical Measurement Technical Advisoty Committee 

8 

3 

Explosives in Mines Research Committee 

3 

6 

Fuel Effidency Advisory Comnuttee 

7 

t 
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Committee on Tourist Facilities 
Cinematogtapli Films Council 

(Cinematograph Films Acts, 1938/48) 

Selection Committee under the CjDcmatograph Films Act, 
1948 

(Cinematograph Films Act, J948, See. 5) 

Scrap Advisory Committee 

Non-Ferrous Metals Consultative Comnuttec 

Macliine Tool Advisory Council 

National Advisory Council for dte Motor Manufacturing 
Industry 
Roll Committee 
Diamond Die Comnuttec 
Engineering Advisory Council 
Gauge and Tool Advisory Council 
Hmd Tool Cominittee 
Instrument Industry Comminee 
fosurance Consulucive Committee 
Companies Act General Consultative Committee 
CompaiUes Act Accountancy Advisory Committee 
Insurance Consultative Committee 
Trade and Merchandise Marks Committee of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce 
(Trade Marks Act, i938. Sec. 39 (9) ) 

Standing Comnuttec Merchandise Marits Act 
(Merchandise Marks Act, 1926) 

Dyestuffs Advisory Committee 
Rubber Consultative Committee 
Paint Advisory Committee 
China Clay Council 

Working Group on Exports of Rcadmg Matter 

Flax Research Committee 

Netting Trade Advisory Comminee 

Council of Industrial Design 

Council of Industrial Design (Scottish Committee) 

Monopolies Commission 

(Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act. 1948) 
Advisory Committee on the Censns of Ptoduaion 
(Statistia of Trade Act, 194?) 


Non- 

official Offiicial 
9 30 


9 0 

3J 10 

14 0 

10 9 

13 4 

ri I 

6 2 

£2 t 

13 la 

8 i 

8 5 

7 0 

10 a 

5 0 

9 I 

12 I 

4 o 

9 3 

13 12 

15 3 

12 o 

7 14 

4 8 

7 a 

3J O 

i<5 a 

9 « 

3 Si 
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Problem! of Flutter and Vibration Comminee 
Gas Turbine Collaboration Committee 
Land Mine Detection Sub-Committee 
Lubricant (Engine Testing) Advisory Panel 
Manual Control Committee 

Air Launched Guided Weapons Modiflcadons Committee 
Surface Launched Guided Weapons Modifications Com- 
mittee 

Ordnance Board 

Inter-Departmental Padcagmg Co-ordinadog Committee 
Pneumatic Tyre Committee 

Radio Components Research and Development Technical 
Committee 

Royal Ordnance Faaories Board 
Rotating Wing Committee 
Solid Tyre and Rubber Committee 
Steel Cudngs Armament Advisory Panel 
Swept Wings Advisory Committee 
Tank and Aircraft Armour Advisory Committee 
Tank Armour Electrode Technics Coiniiutiee 
M.o.S. Technical Adviiory Group on Titanium 
Committee to Co-otdmate Information on Aircraft Struc- 
tural Uses of Titanium 
Transport Auaaft Rcimrements Committee 
Transport Aircraft Technical Committee 
Development of Visual Aids to Approach and Landing 
Advisory Committee 

Weapons Production Consultative Committee 
M.O.S. Wrought light Alloys Advisory Pand 


official 

17 

16 

J 

4 

8 


6 

19 

14 

9 

12 


BOARD OF TRADE (38) 

official 


Advisory Council on Middle Ean Trade 1 0 

Cottsultanve Committee for Industry 20 

Advisory Council on Overseas CmiMnictioa I2 

Advisory Committee on Commercial Information Overseas 7 
Eahibiuons Advisory Committee ft 

Consultative Committee on the Duty Iw Entry of Machin- 
ery 7 

Tobacco Manufacturers Advisory Comminee 8 

Advisory Committee on Revolving Fond for Industry 7 


Official 

10 

16 

6 

8 

13 
0 

0 

23 

14 
2 

12 

6 

9 

2 

2 

9 

4 

3 

13 

9 
8 

10 

11 
9 
6 
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Non- 

official 

Standing Advisory Committee on the Pay 0/ the Kgher 
Civil Service 6 

Panel of Advisers who hear Appeals in Security Cases 3 

Medical Complementing Committee i 

Inter-Departmental Committee on Social and Economic 
Research 4 

Development Areas Treasury Advisory Committee 5 

(Distribution of iiidustry Act, 194S, Sec. 4) 

Commonwealth Telecommunications Board 9 

Council on Prices, Productivity and bicomes 3 

Control Committee set up under the Agreement of 1. 10.50 
between H.M. Government and the Motion Picture 
Industry of the U.S.A. 2 

(Exchange Control Act, 1947, and Cmd. 8113) 

Advisory Panel of Busbessmen (O. &M.) 5 

Reviewing Committee on Export of Works of Art 4 

Advisory Council on Export of Works of Art 38 

University Grants Committee 

Capital Issues Committee (to advise the Treasury on apph- 
cations under the Control of Borrowii^ Order, 1947) 7 

Treasury Advisory Panel (to advise the Treasury on appli- 
cations under Sec. 468 ofthe Income Tax Act, 1952) 4 


Official 


7 


WAR OPHCE (13) 

Non- 

cffidal Official 

hiterdcnominational Advisory Comnuttee on Chaplaincy 


Service 3 

ArmyEducation Advisory Board *5 5 

Eisg^eer Advisory Board 3 ® 

Gas Turbine Committee ^ ^ 

Army Health Advisory Comniittcc 7 4 

Army Medical Advisory Board S ^ 

Army Nursing Advisory Board ^ ^ 


Army Pathology Advisory Cotnraittce 

Army Psychia;^ Advisory Committee 

Advisory Committee ofPsyehoJopW 

Army Personnel Research Committee 

Royal Military College of Science Advisory Counol 

Advisory Committee on the Temtoria! Army 
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MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION 

Non- 

officia! 


National Civil Aviation Consultative Council ^5 

Ait Tianspoit Advisory Council ® 

(Civil Aviation A«, 1949, Sec. 12) 

Standing Committee on Recruitmeiit for Cinl Aviation 
&oin tbe Services I 

Air Safety Board 4 

United Kingdom Air Transport Fadlitation Committee 4 

Civil Aviation Radio Adwory Committee J 

Maritime Radio Beacon Committee 7 

Radio Aids to Marine Navigation Application Committee 15 
Committee on Radar Ttaining for the Meidmit Navy 12 

Committee on Prevention of PoIIudon of the Sea by Oil *7 

Advisory Committee on Defence ofShips in Port lO 

Sian^g Advisory CommiRce on Carriage of Dangerous 
Goods and Explosives in Ships ^ 

Potts Efficiency Commitiee ^ 

Conunittee of Inquiry mto Irdand Waterways 8 

RailwayEmployment (Safety Appliances Committee) 2 

(Rtulway Employment (Preventioa of Accidents) Act, 

1900, See. 13) 

Central Transport Consultative Coinminee (Transport Act, 

1947, Sec, 6) 20 

Scottish Transport Council 9 

Committee on Road Safety 24 

London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee 28 

^ndonTrafik Act, 1924, Sec, las amendedby Sec. 58 
London Passenger Transport Act, 1933) 

Advisory Committee on Landscape Treatment of Tnint 
Roads 10 


HJW. TREASURY (2o) 

official 


National Production Advisory Council on Industry 31 

Economic Planning Board ' 7 

Development Commission 

(Devdopment and Road Imptovcment Funds Act, 1909) 8 

Political Honours Scrutiny Committee 3 

Standing Committee on Museums and Galleries 9 

Royal Fine An Commisnon 16 


(m) 

Officidl 


9 

17 


Official 
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Advisory Committee on ArtiScial Insemiiution 

offidal 

Official 

3 

13 

(Agriculture (MisceUancous Pltiviaons) Act, 1943, 

Sec 17) 

Agricultural Marketing Fadlittcs for Scotland 

5 

I 

(Agricultural Marketirw Act, 1931, Sec. 12) 

Cereab Trials Advisory Committee 

13 

2 

Consumers’ Committee for Scotland 

8 

I 


(AgriciJmral Mukctiag Act, 1931, See. 9) 

Committee of Investigation for Scotland 6 i 

(Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931, Sec. 9) 

Hill Fanning Advisory Committee for Scotland 12 i 

(Hill Farming Aa, 1946, Sec. 32) 

Licensing ofBuUs Advisory Coimnittcc 9 2 

improvement of Lirestodc (Licensing of Bull*) Act, 

1931) 

Pig Improvement Advisory Committee 10 4 

Potato Registration Advisory Committee 10 2 

Scottish Agricultural Stadsdes Advisory Committee 6 0 

(Agriculture Act, 1947. Sec. 7?) 

Scottish Hottiailcuial Advisory Committee 16 x 

Scottish Poultry Adviiory Committee X5 6 

Scottish Standing Committee for the Olculaoon of the 
Residual Values of Ferolisen and Feedingstuds } I 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (a) 

Non- 

offidal Official 

Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 2i o 

(Education (Scotland) Act, 15)46, Sec. 68) 

Standing Committee on Supply and Training ofTeachenfor 
Further Education *6 0 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND (23) 

official Offiicial 


Scottish Health Services Coimdl 35 ® 

(National Health Service (Scotland) Aa, 1SM7. Sec 2) 

Standing Medical Advisory Committee 20 o 

Standing Dental Advisory Committee J 2 0 

Standing Nursing and Midwifery Advisory Committee 16 o 

Standing Pharmaceutical Advisory Committee 10 o 
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MINISTRY OF WORKS ( 19 ) 


Advisory Committee of Speculists and Sul^Contractots in 
the BuJdmg and Civil En^eeting bdustries 
Advisory Council on Building Bescardi and Development 
Apprenticeship and Training Council for the Electrical Con- 
tractu^ Industry 

Bird Sanctuariei m the Royal Parks Committee 
Building and Civil Engineering Joint Advisory Committee 
for Wales 

jomt Advisory Pand for Scotland on the Building and Civil 
Engmcering Industries 

National Consultative Council of the Buitdmg and Civil 
Engineering Industries 
Advisory Committee on Fotatry 

Advisory Comnuttee on Worla of Art in the House of 
Commons 

Scottish United Services Museum Advisory Committee 
Consultative Comminee for the Stone Industry 
Historic Buddings Council foe England 

(HiRonc Buildings and Andent Monuments Act. 1913) 
Historic Buildings Coundl for Scotland 
(As above) 

Historic Buildings Council for Wales 
(As above) 

Anoent Monuments Board for England 
(Andent Monument! Aa. 191)) 

Ancient Monuments Board for Wales 
(As above) 

Andent Monummo Board for Scotland 
(As above) 

Osborne Consultants Comnuttee 
Osborne House Committee 


Non- 

official 

9 

22 

15 


IS 

26 

20 

6 

7 

7 

18 

JO 

9 

7 

»3 

14 

9 

19 

9 


Official 


1 i 
9 


12 

3 


SCOTLAND 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND (rj) 


Non- 

official Offiicial 

Scottish Agricultural Advisory Coundl jj I 

Scottish Agricultural Improvemesst Coundl jo 0 
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Ni'n- 


Finance Committee of i>>e Scottah fire Semen Tnmmp 
School 

Scotliih Police Ceimdl 

(Police Act, 1919. Set 4 atJ«l * j) 

Committee on Common Police Semce* 

Board of Covernert. Scolitsh Police CoUegc 
Scotmh Valuation Adviiory Council 

(Valuation and Ratint* (Scotland) Act. lvj6. Sec. j) 
Scottah Local GoiTmmeni Law Cooiolidation Committee 
Advitory Committee on the Protection of Ilitda for Scotland 
(Protection ofBinli An. !95«. See. It) 

Charjtm AdiiTJOr)' Committee 
Sconoh Rfcordi Adviaor^' Council 

(PuMic Recofdt (Scotland) Art. I9J7» See. ?) 

Scoftnh Natioful Portrait CilJer)' Adnaoey Committee 
llermp Indtatry Advimry Coimcil 

(liem’ng Industry Art. I9J*. Set a (a) ) 

Sopeniwey Ce'mmittee fee Bro^ti Trout Research 
Scwihli Cmtril Pre>Kitinn Cotffiol 
Scortid) Adeiterf)* Covmcil c*i CJulJ Care 
(Oaldren Act, 194?. Set 44) 

riertricity Cnwulntire Council for the North of ScotLtid 
I>T«nct 

(£Je«tjdtT An. 1947 (it amended). Sec 7A) 

rdcctridty Omiltatiee Oareil for the Socth of .^UnJ 
Drtrirt 

Armlrr Committee 

Oltdro-Etctric l>rtT!opna-t (ScocLed) Art, I9J«. 
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Non~ 


Standing Advisory Committee on Hos{»ul and Specialist 

official 

Official 

Services 

27 

0 

Standing Advisory Committee on Local Authority Services 
Standing Advisory Committee on General Praaitioner 

20 

0 

Services 

16 

0 

Standing Advisory Committee on Mealdi Centres 

Standing Advisory Committee on Health Services in the 

4 

0 

Highlands and Islands 

(2 

° 

Standing Committee on Cancer 
(All these as above) 


0 

Scottish Central Medi^ Recruitment Committee 

15 

0 

Advisory Committee on Medical Research 

(Scottish Board of Health Act, 1919, Sec. 2, and National 
Healdi Service (Scodand) A«, 1947, Sec. 17 (i) ) 
National Hospital Service Reserve— Scottish Consultative 

14 


Committee 

Scoccuh suh<oniinittee of Awards Coinininee to advise the 
Secretary of State about merit awards to Scottish Con- 

15 

3 

sultants 

10 

t 

Scottish Advisory Disenbutton Conunittee 

8 

0 

Scottish Food Hygiene Couned 

(Food and Drugs (Scotland) Aa, t9$9, Sec. 25) 

17 

° 

Central Professional Committee fot Opddaiu (Scotland) 

ta 

0 

Advisory Council on Wetfare of Handicapped Persons 
(National Assistance Act, 1948, Sec. 29) 

19 

6 

Scottish Housing Advisory Comtninee 

(Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, Sec. 144) 

j8 


Clean Air Council far Scotbod 
(dean Air Act, 19S6, Sec. 23) 

21 

0 

Scottish Rivets Purification Advisory Committee 

(Rivers (Prevention of PoDution) (Scodand) Act, Ipst, 
Sec. 1 (z) ) 

17 

0 

Scottish Water Advisory Comnuttcc 
(Water (Scotland) Act, 1946, Set i) 

13 

0 

SCOTTISH HOME DEPARTMENT (23) 



official 

official 

Scottish Central Fire Brigades Advisory Council 
(Fire Services Act, 1947, Sec 29) 

Organisation and Training Conuiuttee of the Scottish Fite 

24 

4 

Service Training School 

10 

I 
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Atomic Energy Authority, 138, ij7 
Attlee, C. R., 10 

Aviation, Ministry of, 26-7, 8(>. IJ2, 
1+2, 146, IJ5. IJ6. 157. >75 
See ate Supply, Ministry of 

B 

Barlow Committee, 31 
Barraclough, K.J. P., 4J 
Benstead, Sir John, 141 

BeveridfeBroadcastingComtnittcc,i7S 
Beveridge, Sir William, 171 
Bevin, Ernest, 140 
Birch, J. A., 138 

Birds, Advbory Committee on the 
Protection of, 30 

Birds. Scotland, Advisory Committee 

onProtectionof, 117 

British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC), J73i J76 

British Employers’ Confederation 
(DEC). 23. 37. 7t. 7 S- 9S. »J3. « JS. 
138, 140, t4t. 142. 172. 173. W 
British Mescal Association (DMA). 65. 
83,93, tdS 

British Transport Commission. 2d, 7i. 
I4« 

British Trawlen Federadon, (44 
Brooke, Henry, 130, 131 
Drown, Viee-Admiral Sir Harold. 45 
Brundmx, Sit Frederick, 155 
Building and Civil Engineering Indus- 
tries, National Consultative 
Council of the, 27. 33 
Burnham Committees, 18, 29. 3®. 45. 

67,70,71,132, 

Butler, R. A . 64 


C 

Cabinet. 1, 2, 132 
Cabinet OiEce, 66, 132, 137 
Cameron, Lord, 121, I22, 123-4 
Camping Advisory Commiitee, ilS 
Capital inues Committee, 8. 13, 17 
0«» in rJMXk'n f.'T t’nnvrriry C’*h 
yjits, A. 190 
Carr Committee, 74 


Central Office of Information (COi), 

23. 33. *03. 206 
Central Sutisacal Office. 1 54 
Chairmen of advisory committees, 
44-6, 33. 63-6, 135. 138. *41. *44. 
146, 131, 154. *57. *58. *59. *6*. 
162. 164. 168. 175. *79. *8j, *86 
CbiM Care, Advisory Council on. 28, 
30, 48. 54. 39. 62. 72. 73. 76. 77. 
79-80, 82, 98. 102 

Child Care, Central Training Counol 
m. 17. 30. 54 

Child Care. Scottish Advisor)- CounnI 


on, 34 

Children Act (1948). 77 
Chma Clay Counal. 81-2 
Cinematograph Films Council. 25, 45. 
38 fn. 

Citrine. Sir Walter. 133 
Civil Aviation ConsoItatisT Counol. 
Nauonal, 26, 90 

Civil Defence Industrul Advisory 
Panel, 37 

Civil servants on advisor)- committees, 
1 ). 3 ». 45 . 47 -«. 65 .« 7 .«. 7 »- 79 * 
86. 8S, 94. 95. 98. "*• *88* 

147, *5*. *57. *75. *86 
Clean Air Counol. 36 

Cleary, Sir William, 180 

Consumers’ CounnI. Domestic, 
CoaI*^nsumcn’ Council. ladustniL 


Coates. Sir Willum. 175 

Cohm of Birkenhead, Lord, 169 

Colonial affairs, adv-isor)- committees 
dealing with, 32-3 
Colonial committtes. 32-3 
Fc, inJifiluil eehniti ecrmirurt set 
unJer tuHect 

Colomal Office, j. 4, 23 . 31'3. 40 . 56. 

KJ. 132, lit. *82. t*4. *83. *0*-* 
Colonial Research Counal. 17, *9. 32. 

». 45. r - '*• 

i 32 .i 8*-5 „ 

Commercial Information Overteas. 

Advtscry Committee on. 25 
Ommittets of I-ivt«>gio«v. 27, <-7 
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Admiaistritive dutiei for advisoiy 
committees, 8, ll^iS, 3ft-l, 33, 
101-3, 104. 181-5 
AJmirilty, 23, 27, 147, 157, 198 
Advantages of using an advisory com- 
mittee, 8(P7, 88, 104 
See also Reasons for appotoUDg 
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